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{JOURNAL Gas [IGHTING 


WATER SUPPLY & SANITARY IMPROVEMENT 


Vor. LXXVIII. No. 2007.]} LONDON, OCTOBER 29, 1901. [53rxp Year. Price 6d. 


PARKER & LESTER. |GASAND water PIPES 


— ESTABLISHED 1830 — 14 to 12 in. BORE, 


AND CONTRACTORS, ORMSIDE STREET, LONDON, S.E. 
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MASEL ATSESEAL Yilillia™ 





Patent ANTIMONY PAINT & PARKER’S IMPERIAL BLACK VARNISH. = 


OXIDE PAINTS, OILS, AND GENERAL STORES, FOR GAS AND WATER WORKS. 

















SAFETY GAS-MAIN 
STOPPER, 


FOR SHUTTING OFF GAS IN MAINS 
TEMPORARILY DURING ALTE- 
RATIONS AND REPAIRS. 







csiesiies 


Bonlea Foundry, 


THORNABY-on-TEES. 
Formerly Springbank Iron- Works, Glasgow. 


ESTABLISHED 1848, 


-GAS-LEAK INDICATOR. THOMAS ALLAN & SC SONS, 





Also Manufacturers of 
SANITARY & RAIN-WATER PIPES, HOT WATER 
PIPES, STABLE FITTINGS, RANGES, STOVES, 
And GENERAL CASTINGS. 








PRICES AND ‘ae 7 . 
ON APPLICATION, Telegrams: ** BoNLEA, THORNABY-ON-TEES. 











CARLESS, CAPEL & LEONARD, 


HOPE CHEMICAL WORKS, HACKNEY WICK, LONDON, N.E., 


haros Wrenics, kmey wri ok. 


NAPHTHA AND GASOLINE DISTILLERS AND PETROLEUM IMPORTERS, 
Specially distil Carburine Spirit, specific gravity -680, or of any other grade suitable for Enriching Gas; ; 
also Gas Oil best adapted for injecting into the Retorts, as in the Herring Process. 

Importers of Petroleum for Carburetting Water Gas, or for Manufacturing Oil Gas. Distillers of Pentane, 
Petroleum Ether, and Naphtha for clearing the pipes of Naphthaline, &c. 

Samples amd Prices may be had om application. 











EVERYONE IS SAYING.._——__ 


“If you want to see the Most Successful Destructor and Electric Light and Traction Installation 


“GO TO DARWEN.” 


For Full Particulars apply to 


MELDRUM BROTHERS, LIMITED, 
ATLANTIC WORKS, MANCHESTER; 


And 66, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, where a complete Model may be seen, 
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DANIEL HOWARD, — 


(Successor to the late BENJ. WHITEHOUSE) 


GASHOLDER & BOILER WORKS, 


WEST BROMWICH, NEAR BIRMINGHAM 


MST A BLISH ED 1'765). 


JIENUFACTURER OF TELESCOPIC AND SINGLE GASHOLDERS, 


WROUGHT AND CAST IRON TANKS FOR DITTO, 
PURIFIERS, CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS, HYDRAULIC MAINS, and all kinds of GAS APPARATUS, 
Wrought-Iron Roofs, Bridges, Girders, &c., 


Steam, Hot Water, and Range Boilers, Tanks, Cisterns, Boats, and all kinds of Wrought-Iron Work. 


DRAWINGS, SPECIFICATIONS, AND ESTIMATES SUPPLIED ON APPLICATION. 








PATENT ADJUSTABLE OVERFLOWS. 


ENGINEERS & Contractors ae goKEY AND So LONDON OFFICE+ 


BRIDGE HOUSE 
Gas WORKS PLANT 


re ESSR: BALE oT. ELC. 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
| \ 






— MESSRS BALE &HARDY, 


a \ 
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ares ADDRESS we at ORIGINAL MAKERS | 
COCKEYS FROME OF DRY-FACED CENTRE VALVES. 
“DAMPER LONDON” ESTABLISHED OVER HALF A CENTURY. | 


5 PATENT _. DOORS ata i 


HIGHEST AWARDS—LONDON, PARIS, COLOGNE, VIENNA, MELBOURNE, AND OTHERS. | 
—1li MED A i Ss. — 


~ SAMES RUSSELL & SONS 


wee ones. WEDNESBURY ENGLAND » | 
MANUFACTURERS oF TUBES AND Frrrinas OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


WROUGHT-IRON OR STEEL MAINS UP TO 6 FEET DIAMETER, FOR 
GAS, WATER, OIL, OR OTHER PURPOSES. 


SCREWING TACKLE, BOILER MOUNTINGS, VALVES, COCKS, ETC. 


LONDON : MANCHESTER: BIRMINGHAM: LEEDS: P 
08, Southwark Street. 33, King Street West, 114, Colmore Roy, 6, Mark Lane, New Briggate. 
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THOMAS PIGGOTT & CO., Ltv., BIRMINGHAM. 
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COPENHAGEN STOCKTON-ON-TEES 


BELFAST TUNBRIDGE WELLS 

BRUSSELS GUILDFORD 

a ———— ren 

pace MIDDLESBROUGH 
EA CROYDON 

MANCHESTER L. & N.W. RY., CREWE 

BRIGHTON TAUNTON 

PRESTON ROTTERDAM 

SOUTHPORT DORKING 

BATH G.L.&C. CO., BROMLEY 

HOYLAKE DURHAM 

COVENTRY SCARBOROUGH 

WINCHESTER $s PERTH (W.A.) 

SHANGHAI agecemnang 

STOCKPORT yma 

NORWICH COLNEY HATCH 

LEA BRIDGE SYDNEY (Harbour) 

DUNEDIN (N.Z.) — SYDNEY (Mortlake) 

HULL ANTWERP 

STAINES BIRMINGHAM 

EDINBURGH HEBDEN BRIDGE 

GOSPORT MAIDENHEAD 

STAFFORD EPSOM 
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MANUFACTU RERS OF 


HUMpNTEYS & sas a ature Water-fas Plat 


INSTALLATIONS HAVE ALREADY BEEN SUPPLIED, AND ARE IN HAND FOR THE FOLLOWING GAS-WORKS :— 


NORTH MIDDLESEX 
WANDSWORTH 
AARHUS 
FALMOUTH 
SOUTHAMPTON 
HARTLEPOOL 
UTRECHT 
DEVENTER 
PORTSMOUTH 
BOURNEMOUTH 
AYLESBURY 
HAMBURG 
DUBLIN 
REDHILL 
FAVERSHAM 
CHORLEY 
LIEGE 
BRENTFORD 
WALTHAM 


THE HAGUE 
ROMFORD 
CARLISLE 


REPEATED CONTRACTS. 


TOTTENHAM (2nd) 
TOTTENHAM (3rd) 


we Vays 
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REPEATED CONTRACTS. 
TOTTENHAM (4th) 


COPENHAGEN 
BELFAST 

BRUSSELS (2nd) 
BRUSSELS (3rd) 
BRUSSELS (4th) 
LIVERPOOL 
COVENTRY 

LEA BRIDGE 
MAIDENHEAD 
COMMERCIAL (2nd) 
COMMERCIAL (3rd) 
COMMERCIAL (4th) 
G.L. & C. CO., NINE ELMS 
G.L. & C. CO., BECKTON 
G.L.&C.CO., BECKTON (2nd 
G.L. & C. CO., FULHAM 
BRIGHTON 
STOCKPORT 

CROYDON 
MANCHESTER 

DUBLIN 
SOUTHAMPTON 
BRIDLINGTON 
SWANSEA (2nd) 
REDHILL (2nd) 





THE WIGAN COAL & IRON CO,, LIM" 


Are exclusive Owners of the well-known HAIGH HALL & KIRKLESS HALL i COAL COLLIERIES 
and supply the Best Wigan Arley Mine Gas Coal, Gas Nuts, Gas Cannel, Cannel Nuts, &c. 


Midland and West of England District Office: 6, CORPORATION STREET, BIRMINGHAM—Sole Agent : A. C. SCRIYENER. 


Telegraphic Address: «WIGAN, BIRMINGHAM.” 


London District Office: 6, STRAND, LONDON—C. PARKER & SOF, Sole Agenis, 


Telegraphic Address : « PARKER, LONDON.” 


Telephone No. 
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CROSSLEY'S GAS: ENGINES | 


SUITABLE FOR DRIVING ay aaa ll PUMPS, &c. 








Represents “U” Type giving 32 Effective Horse Power. 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY FOR STOCK SIZES OF ENGINES. 


Large Number of Second-Hand Engines always in Stock. 


CROSSLEY BROS., LTD., OPENSHAW, MANCHESTER. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


LOCOMOTIVES of all Sizes and Gauges specially constructed for Main and Branch Lines, 
Contractors, Docks, Gas-Works, Collieries, Iron-Works, Brick and Cement Works, &c. 
Locomotives of various Sizes always in Stock, ready for immediate Delivery. 











Photographs, Specifications, and Prices on Application. 


» PEGKETT & SONS, smzanor. 


Telegraphic Address: “ PECKETT, BRISTOL.” 


NEWTON, CHAMBERS, & CO., 


LIMITED, 
THORNCLIFFE IRON-WORKS, NEAR SHEFFIELD. 
Established i790 


LONDON OFFICE: 19, Great George Street, WESTMINSTER. 
Telegraphic Addresses: “NEWTON, SHEFFIELD,” “ACCOLADE, LONDON.” 


GAS ENGINEERS, IRONFOUNDERS, & CONTRACTORS. 




















Manufacturers of ewery desoription of 


PLANT, APPARATUS, and MACHINERY for GAS and CHEMICAL WORKS. 
RETORTS and FITTINGS, MOUTHPIECES with Self-Sealing Lids. 
Improved COAL and COKE HANDLING PLANT, CONVEYORS, and ELEVATORS, 
CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS, and WASHERS. 

PURIFIERS with Plianed Joints a Speciality. 

Patent CENTRE-VALVES, RACK and SCREW VALVES, WOOD GRIDS, and 
SCRUBBER-BOARDS, CAST-IRON MAINS, and SPECIALS. 
STRUCTURAL WORK, COLUMNS, GIRDERS, and ROOFING. 
GASHOLDERS, Cast-Iron or Steel Tanks. 

DESIGNS, SPECIFICATIONS, and ESTIMATES FREE, 


Pic: TRON (Special Quality) for Engine Cylinders. GAS COAL famous for its UNRIVALLED EXCELLENCE: 
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SCOTT-SNELL 


SELT- INTENSIFYING LAMP, 


Automatic Action. 














No Complex Mechanism. 





‘“Power’’ Free of Cost. 








Sees )«=6 INTENSIFIED LIGHT 
WITHOUT Compressing Plant, Special 


Gas-Service, Water Bill, Gas-Engine or other 





Pumping Appliances, tearing up of Roadways, 


or interference with existing Service. 


The SCOTT-SNELL LAMP may be set to 


give any pressure from 4 inches to 36 inches of 





Water; 8 inches to 10 inches is usually preferred. 


TYPE OF SCOTT-SNELL LAMPS 
NOW IN USE 
AT THE GLASGOW EXHIBITION. 





Lanterns supplied with Single, Duplex, or 
Cluster of Burners. 








TO GAS ENGINEERS 
AND MANAGERS. 350 to 5OO Candles from a Single 


At the Stand on the North Bank Burner, with an efficiency of 3 ° 
of the Kelvin, an attendant will be Candles per cubic foot of Gas. 


pleased to give full explanation, 
and to show the action of the 
Lamp. 


wos, panes duwsewion “The ONLY High-Pressure Lamp. 


escaping products of combustion) 
effecting, without cost, all that 


motive reve ne’ by special THE LAMPS MAY BE INSPECTED AT ANY TIME BY 


motive power and special dis- 


recs Mains, should not be APPOINTMENT. 

















missed. 


co @_Peoaee eee ee eee ewe ewe ee ewe we we we ee wD OC Pe SP CO 


THE SCOTT-SNELL SELF-INTENSIFYING GAS-LAMP COMPANY, LTD., 


Telephone No. 559 Westminster. 53, Victoria Street, 
Works; 29, GILLINGHAM STREET, 8.W. WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
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NEW “JENA” GLASS SPECIALITIES, 
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WRITE FOR SPECIAL PRICE LIST. 


i tl lh th i ho i hi he i hh i he i i hl 


FALK, STADELMANN, & CO., L2. 


VERITAS LAMP WORKS, 
83, 85, & 87, FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


R. LAIDLAW & SON, Limiteo, 


GAS & WATER ENGINEERS. 
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SIMON SQUARE W WORKS, "e] ~ ALLIANGE ~~ ALLIANGE FOUNDRY, ” 6, LITTLE BUSH LANE, 


EDINBURGH. 


GLASGOW. LONDON. 
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“VILLA.” 


IN TWO SIZES. 








OVENS: 
42x12x 19 inches 


AND 


44 x 12 x 19 inches. 


A LARGE VARIETY OF OTHER PATTERNS AND SIZES. 





" VILLA.” 


IN GREAT DEMAND. 








PROMPT DELIVERY 
GUARANTEED. 


"SPECIAL QUOTATIONS FOR QUANTITIES. 





CANNON IRON FOUNDRIES, 


Gas-Stowe Department. 


Head Office and Works: 


DEEPFIELDS, NEAR BILSTON, STAFFS. 


LIMITED. 
London Office and Show-Room: 


BATH HOUSE, 57-60, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 














| Telephone No. 103. 





ENGINEERS, 








COAL AND COKE 
ELEVATORS & CONVEYORS. 


COAL AND COKE : ‘ 
STORAGE PLANTS. sili: . 


ff 


COAL AND COKE BREAKERS. 3 
WHARF ELEVATORS 
FOR UNLOADING BARGES. 


eS 


3 HA i 


STAMPED AND RIYETED 
STEEL ELEVATOR BUCKETS. 


DETACHABLE CHAINS 
[AND 
SPROCKET WHEELS. 





seHen 


ity 


1% \ 
Miia \ « \\? 


ELEVATORS & CONVEYORS |}. o 2a. & 
for BOILER-HOUSES. pil ae ys 


Coke ‘Miveeter Loading Railway Waggons. 


Telegraphic Address: *‘ ELEVATOR, HASLINGDEN,” 


Ss. S. STOTT & CO., 


ens — ee, NR. MANCHESTER. 
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LIME AND OXIDE 
ELEVATORS & CONVEYORS. 


HIGH-CLASS 


STEAM-ENGINES 
up to 1000-Horse Power. 


i » 
MHL 





PUMPS, 


NWA) ees! 4HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL, 


Wa 
ia s yy 


SINGLE, DOUBLE, or 
THREE-THROW, for 
WATER-WORKS, &c. 


BEAM PUMPING-ENGINES. 


AIR-COMPRESSORS. 


eeeete 


[A ‘BELT PULLEYS, ROPE 
(@@ PULLEYS, GEARING, &., &. 
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Naphthalene extracted by the YOUNG & GLOVER PROCESS as applied to— 


PATENT “STANDARD” WASHER-SCRUBBERS. 


ALL the Ammonia and a large proportion of the CO, and H,S also extracted by these Machines. 
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KIRKHAM, HULETT. & CHANDLER, Lo, °*:22:°""2="* WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


AGENTS for the YOUNG and GLOVER PROCESS, 


HARRIS & PEARSON, 


STOURBRIDVOGE, EBNGLAN D, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRE-CLAY GAS-RETORTS, FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, & TILES of Every Description. 


GLAZED BRICKS AND PORCELAIN BATHS. 


ELEVATORS ano CONVEYORS 


We have for many years made a speciality of Coal and Coke Handling Machinery, and have recently, at 
great Cost, installed New Plant for more rapid and economic production. 


ORDERS ON HAND include the complete equipment of several of the 
largest Retort-Houses in the United Kingdom, with our Automatic Coal 
and Coke Breaking, Elevating, and Conveying Appliances. 





























Telegrams: iene 
" FILTER, 
GREENOCK.” Al. 
A.B.C. 
Branch Office: 
110, Head Office: 
GANNON ST.. 
NOCK. 
LONDON. _ 








Inclined Coal.Conveyor—Capacity 200 tons per hour. 


BLAKE, BARGLAY, & CO., ‘woxs' GREENOCK. 
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re LEEDS FIRECLAY C0., LD, {s™= 


ay 
WORTLEY, LEEDS. DEPARTMENT 
> SETTINGS 


SHALLOW 
REGENERATORS 


A SPECIALITY. 


— 














Telegrams: 
“SETTINGS, LEEDS.” 
Telephone: No. 1332. 


RETORT 


INCLINED, 
HORIZONTAL, 
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NUMEROUS 
TESTIMONIALS. 
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SOLE MAKERS OF HUDSON & RANN’S PATENT AUTOMATIC CHIMNEY DRAUGHT REGULATOR. 


MOUTHPIECES, WITH SELF-SEALING OR LUTED LIDs. 
BENCH, FURNACE, anno FLOOR IRONWORK ROOFS. 


CONDENSERS, WASHERS, SCRUBBERS. 
PURIFIERS, GASHOLDERS, &c. 


COAL & COKE BREAKING, ELEVATING, & CONVEYING MACHINERY. 
— CONTRACTORS FOR COMPLETE GAS-WoRKS. — 


THE GAS METER COMPANY, Limitep, 


Wet and Dry Gas Meters, Station Meters, Governors, Gas Apparatus, &c., also 


ImPROovED AUTOMATIC _ METERS. 
NEW PATTERN, 

7/7 

, 


ao 





GUARANTEED RESULTS 
EXCEEDED IN 
MOST INSTANCES. 


























SIDE AS PREFERRED. 
‘SUVAA Sa YO4 GIFLNVYVND 
‘nays ur QIONVHD SV9 40 JdlYd 


MADE FOR PENNIES, SIXPENGES, SHILLINGS, 
OR ANY COIN, WITH LEVER ON TOP OR 


HiS| METER 


ir aN | 


A] ; 


Telegraphic Address: 
“METER, LONDON.’ 





; lana =| 
Tor Prices and Particulars cs =| \( Wa i a il 
apply— ae LUT PAGE TSE it . 


Works: 238, Kingsland Road, LONDON; Union Street, OLDHAM; Hanover Street, DUBLIN. 
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HENRY BALFOUR & CO., LTD., 


LEVEN, FIEFES HIRE. 


BPO FO FIO PIU FU PO PT 





Contractors for the Supply and Erection of all Classes of 


GAS -WoRHK Ss PLANO. 
THE “ANNULAR” BRUSH SCRUBBER. 


PRICES AND PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


London Representative: MR. HENRY PUPLETT, 47, VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


HIGH PRESSURE MANTLES.,-4S2EG/ALITY. 
liom 7 loa...) Durable. 
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Before leaving Nelson for Scarborough Mr. ALEXANDER ALLAN, 
wrote us as follows :— 
‘In answer to your Query, our Inclines are 
‘doitig very well indeed—being worked with a 


‘Labour Cost of 10°3d. per ton, against as. 5‘3d. 





“with our old Horizontals; while after many 
“wvears’ working with Hydraulic, Pneumatic, and 
‘“ Rope-Driven Stoking Machinery, I never could 
‘“oet below Is. 5d. per ton. There is no doubt 
‘“Tnclined Retorts are by far the best.” 





ENGINEERS SHOULD NOT FAIL TO INSPECT OUR INSTALLATIONS 
OF HOT COKE CONVEYORS. 








— 


Appress: NEW CONVEYOR CO., LTD., SMETHWICK. 
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THOMAS GLOVER & CO.’S 





PATENT NEW IMPROVED 


For Pennies, Shillings, or any Coin. 


Simple in Mechanism. 
Positive in Results. 























Telegraphic Address: “GOTHIC, LONDON.” Telephone No. 725, Ho bora. 


THOMAS. GLOVER & CO., LTD., 


GAS-METER MANUFACTURERS, 
214 To 222, ST. JOHN STREET, CLERKENWELL GREEN, LONDON, E.C. 

















Telegraphic Address: ‘ GOTHIC, LONDON.” Telephone No. 725, Holborn. 
BRISTOL: BIRMINGHAM: MANCHESTER: GLASGOW : 
98, BATH STREET. 87, BLACKFRIARS STREET. 69-71 McALPINE STREET. 
’ 1 ZELLS STREET. : 
Telegraphic Address: “*‘ GOTHIC," — ae © | Telegraphic Address: GOTHIC,” | Telegraphic Address: “‘G@ASMAIN." 
Telephone Wo. 1605. Telegraphic Address ; “‘ GOTHIC," Telephone Wo. 3608, Telephone No. 6107. 


PREPAYMENT METER 


Price Changer /n Situ. 
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COTTAGE LANE WORKS, CITY ROAD, BELL BARN ROAD WORKS, 


Lon Don. BIRMINGHAM... 


Telegrams: “ INDEX.” Telephone No, 778 King’s Cross, Telegrams; “ GASMETERS,” Telephone No, 1101, 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Midland Meeting—Time’s Changes in Birmingham. 


Ir there was any member of the Midland Association of Gas 
Managers who failed to derive from last Thursday’s meeting 
something to stimulate his professional faculties, he must 
indeed possess a very unimpressive mind. The features of 
the meeting were the notes by Mr. Henry Hack describing 
the great gas-works scheme which he is now carrying out at 
Nechells and Saltley for the Birmingham Corporation, and 
the accompanying visit of inspection. Combined, the notes 
and the visit gave a wealth of information to the members 
on the advanced gas engineering of to-day, the intention of 
which is the conquest of all that is oppressively toilsome and 
expensive in the operations of gas manufacture. In this 
particular direction, Mr. Hack is a pronounced votary. 
Few men have had a longer practical experience than he has 
with conveying plant in gas-works; and, indeed, it does not 
seem many years since the Saltley system of hot-coke con- 
veyors was quite a curiosity in gas-works plant. Time has 
brought many changes among us since then; and one of 
them has been the expansion of Mr. Hack’s views on the 
subject of applying mechanical methods to the operations of 
a gas-works. Nechells is the marking-board which shows 
the length to which his ideas have developed ; and the new 
retort-houses on the Saltley section of his works promise a 
further movement of the counter. 

The notes given by Mr. Hack to the Midland Association 
supply a full description of what he has done at Nechells, 
without going into the minutest details of construction, which, 





' we are hoping, will be laid before the gas profession at 


some later date. But in the account he has now furnished, 
the Engineer of Nechells is candid to the extreme. - He 
gives credit without stint to all and sundry upon whose 
experience he has drawn ; and to his visitors on Thursday, 
he acknowledged the constancy of his assistants during the 
progress of the large work he has had in hand. His frank- 
ness went further than this. He told of the difficulties he 
has had with his new inclined retort-settings ; of the anxious 
endeavours to bring them to the high-water mark of perfec- 
tion; and of the success so far gained. That the faith of 
Mr. Hack in the inclined system is not at all shaken by his 
troubles in the Nechells house, is proved by the fact that he 
Is now reconstructing two of the Saltley houses on the same 
system ; and, in time, he will have there, under one roof, an 
installation of no less than 416 inclines. Again, speaking 
of the De Brouwer conveyor he has put down at Nechells, he 
makes no secret of his view that the wear and tear upon it 
is great; but, on the other hand, he does not deny to this type 
of conveyor its commending characteristics of simplicity, the 
cheapness of renewals, and the facility with which they can 
be effected. In fairness, it must be conceded that these are 
compensating features which cannot be altogether ignored. 
In the reconstructed retort-houses on the adjoining Saltley 
site, we may ere long see another conveyor of imported 
design. Mr. Hack has been to Zurich; and he is strongly 
impressed with the Zimmer oscillating conveyor. It will 
not come as a surprise to us if we read or hear of its adop- 
tion being recommended at an early date. Nechells and 
Saltley combined will soon be a veritable El Dorado of gas 
engineering gems. 
_ There are one or two other points about Thursday’s meet- 
ing which cannot pass unnoticed. For the first time, we 
believe, public mention was made of the approaching com- 
pletion of Mr. Charles Hunt’s long term of service as the 
cnginees of the Windsor Street Gas- Works of the Birming- 
am Corporation. It is impossible to contemplate that 
advancing event without the passing of thoughts through 
one’s mind as to the professional career of Mr. Hunt. His 
a ost and his attainments have been of the loftiest; 
ms anaes place, and reputation among his colleagues 
mr ped with honour ; and his faithfulness of service to 
€ Sitmingham Corporation has brought him close to the 
point at which the rewards of retirement are his due. But 


before his connection with the Windsor Street Gas- Works | 





is broken, his professional friends of the Midlands desire to 
see him once more sitting at the head of the Association for 
whose work he has had something akin to a parental re- 
gard. Next year will therefore see him again fulfilling 
the duties of the presidency ; and this alone will be sufficient 
to make the year stand out as a red-letter one in the history 
of the organization. | 

Rather late in the day, but “ better late than never,” the 
highest honours of the Association are being conferred on 
Mr. Charles Meiklejohn. He has been unremitting in his 
work for it as its Honorary Secretary, and that work has borne 
excellent results. There is, however, one thing that makes 
his election to the Vice-Presidency most appropriate at this 
particular time. When heaccepted the Honorary Secretary- 
ship, he set before himself a definite goal which he wished to 
attain during his occupancy of the office. It was that the 
Association should have a membership of 100; that it should 
have a bank balance of £100; and that it should reach its 
majority. All these conditions have been realized. The 
members elected on Thursday made the number; the bank 
balance is on the right side of the sum named; and the 
Association has exceeded its majority by about three years. 
‘‘Well done!” That his tenancy of the higher offices may 
bring to Mr. Meiklejohn enjoyment and happy recollections 
will be the wish of numerous professional and other friends 
(both near and far), whose deepest regard he possesses. 
Until he again assumes the Secretaryship, the duties will be 
performed by Mr. A. Cooke, of Oldbury, in whose fitness for 
the work the members have the utmost confidence. 


The London County Council and the Opening of Streets. 


THE subject of the street-breaking operations that have so 
greatly vexed the soul of the Londoner during the last year 
or two, was very much in evidence during the past week; 
having been formally discussed by the London County 
Council and other public bodies, and illustrated happily and 
cleverly in the “ Daily Graphic.” Doubtless, if Parliament 
had been sitting, nominally for the despatch of public busi- 
ness, the whole of His Majesty’s Opposition would have 
agreed to a suspension of the Orders of the Day while some 
member arraigned the Government for permitting such a 
scandalous state of affairs to exist in the capital of the 
Empire. Thus a few hours of precious time would have 
been consumed, as usual, without the smallest good result- 
ing to anybody; and the claim of the House of Commons 
to be a businesslike assembly would have been once more 
vindicated. Failing Parliament, the County Council, who 
are understood to “understudy ” this august body, obligingly 
debated the matter, with equally valuable results. Not but 
what the more talk and less work there is at Spring Gardens 
the less the material interests of London are likely to suffer 
—which is so much to be said for such exercises as that of 
last Tuesday. It began with the presentation of a report by 
the Highways Committee of the Council, which contained 
the statement that “it has become absolutely necessary, 
“ having regard to the annoyance and interference (in many 
“ instances for prolonged periods) with the free use of the 
“ public thoroughfares, caused by the operations of Gas and 
“ Water Companies and other bodies, that the Council, as 
‘“ the central authority for London, should be invested with 
‘< power to exercise effective control over such operations.” 
As we have already had occasion to remark, it is an ill 
wind that does not blow the London County Council some 
little distance towards the realization of their ambition to ob- 
tain complete mastery of London in every respect. In the 
present instance, the Highways Committee displayed a con- 
siderable degree of tactfulness in trimming their sails to the 
favouring breeze of public dissatisfaction with the existing 
state of things. Thus, the recommendation which they sub- 
mitted to the Council carefully refrained from asking for the 
control of all the Metropolitan roads, and even from hinting 
that the statutory rights exercised by those who have power 
to break open the public thoroughfares should be taken away 
from them. It merely suggests that the Corporation of the 
City of London and the Councils of the respective Metro- 
politan Boroughs should be asked whether they are prepared 
to support the London County Council in representing to 
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the Government the necessity for legislation to confer upon 
the Council powers to make bye-laws and regulations and 
to enforce compliance therewith, as to the manner in which 
these statutory powers should be exercised. 

The report was received without a single dissentient voice ; 
whereupon Mr. Walter Emden proposed to tack on to it 
an invitation to attend a conference on the question of sub- 
ways. Hecogently pointed out that the proposal of the High- 
ways Committee would not prevent the breaking up of the 
streets, and declared in favour of doing away with the neces- 
sity altogether by making every street with a subway large 
enough, not only to accommodate all the pipes and wires 
that must lie in it, but to contain an electric tramway as 
well! He further committed himself to the assertion that 
the payments receivable for the use of these subways would 
be sufficient to pay interest and sinking fund on their cost ; 
and that they could be constructed in the main streets without 
serious inconvenience to the public, and even without totally 
closing such a thoroughfare as the Strand. And yet this is 
a practical man and an architect! Mr. Emden was forth- 
with “sat upon” by Mr. Henry Clarke, who reminded the 
Council of the history of some of the subways actually under 
their control; but he did not see his way to anything more 
than a non-committal support of the recommendation of the 
HighwaysCommittee. Mr. John Burns, M.P., followed with 
a blustering speech, in the course of which he did admit the 
force of the elementary proposition that ifall the users of the 
subsoil could be got to do their roadwork together, at the 
same time, “a great deal of good would be done.” He, like 
the other practical men on the Council, overlooked the trivial 
detail that this might mean the blocking of a main street 
altogether. 

Of course, Mr. Burns talked airily about the free-and-easy 
way in which any Gas or Water Company’s man, “ without 
“going to the Borough Surveyor or the County Council En- 
‘‘oineer, dumps himself down in a street irrespective of the 
‘necessities of the traffic and public convenience, and does 
“his twopenny-ha’penny job probably to the detriment of 
‘“‘ everybody in theimmediate neighbourhood.” This is hope- 
lessnonsense. Much more to the point was the suggestion of 
Mr. Sankey, who followed, that the City Corporation should 
be placed on an equal footing with the County Council as 
conveners of the proposed conference. This reasonable ad- 
vice was scouted by Mr. J. Williams Benn, who would not 
hear of anything else than the City being asked to support 
the proceedings in this regard of the County Council. 
Neither would he accept the subways amendment. Mr. 
W. Steadman complained of the treatment meted out to the 
East-end of London—not by the Gas Company, but by a 
Railway Company and an Electric Light Company; and the 
floodgates of talk were then opened. Naturally, members 
like Mr. Sidney Low, who probably never saw a subway, 
professed themselves enchanted with Mr. Emden’s proposal. 
Others endeavoured to keep the discussion down to the 
strict facts of the occasion and the hour. Eventually, the 
recommendation was agreed to, with the addition of a sug- 
gestion to compel companies to put their pipes and wires 
into subways, when constructed. 

It is to be supposed that the members of the County 
Council separated with the pleasing thought that they had 
done something profitable in this connection besides ad- 
ministering another snub to the Corporation of the City. 
If this was their impression, it was not allowed to last long. 
Of course, the City Corporation are already in the enjoy- 
ment of as full control over their own streets as they are 
likely to get; and they might be excused for declining to 
notice the County Council’s impudence. The next largest 
Metropolitan Authority is the Corporation of Westminster ; 
and the Westminster City Council, at their meeting on 
Friday, agreed to support the appeal of the London County 
Council to the Government for additional legislation, on the 
condition that such powers, when obtained, should be placed 
in the hands of all the Local Authorities! To which the 
County Council will probably say, in municipal phraseo- 
logy, ‘‘Thank you for nothing.” They do not want any 
legislative improvement of London that will not redound 
to their own glory. And the cream of the whole joke is 
that, at the very time when the London County Council are 
expressing these high and noble sentiments concerning the 
proper treatment of the streets of London by other people, 
they are themselves blocking up the Victoria Embankment 
by whole sections, in order to re-metal it after their own 
peculiar notions. This magnificent thoroughfare was never 
completely blocked right across until the County Council 








| 





assumed control over it. Now it is so interrupted, and its 
utility as a relief to Fleet Street and the Strand destroyed 
for weeks every year. 


More Labour Questions—The Law of Picketing. 


THE present state of the law relating to picketing by strikers 
or their sympathizers is extremely unsatisfactory ; and the 
experimental operations of the artless British workman (of 
Trade Union mark) and his friends, to ascertain in any in- 
stance where permissible picketing ends and illegal besetting 
begins, are likely to prove highly diverting to onlookers from 
a safe distance. Inspired by a dislike of creating a new 
offence, the Courts have held that there is no wrong in fre- 
quenting the public road in the vicinity of a workshop with 
the object of collecting or giving information as to the state of 
affairs in or about the premises. When this particular as- 
pect of the liberty ofthe subject is made to cover the assembly 
of crowds of people in such a spot, the performance becomes 
“ besetting,” and is illegal. The English law does not define 
its terminology. It is for the Court to say what is besetting, 
just as it is to define what is fraud or malice in the circum- 
stances. This openness of meaning is the best preventive of 
chicanery, which finds its widest scope in quibbling over 
forms and definitions, and possesses an inexhaustible attrac- 
tion for such half-fledged intellects as those which custom- 
arily go tothe making ofshop-lawyers. ‘There is a common 
type of mind which, if it is understood that to go a whole 
foot in a certain direction is not permitted, thinks it justifi- 
able to go eleven-and-a-half inches that way. People so 
constituted do not perceive that the apparent looseness of 
the law in regard to definitions is not meant to encourage 
this trickery, but is rather a merciful provision for enabling 
innocent offenders who have wandered perilously near the 
danger-point to be let off without straining the law. 

One of these interesting experiments to test the law of 
picketing to near the breaking-point was lately tried at Black- 
burn. There was a strike at a mill; and the strikers pro- 
cured a brass band to march about in the vicinity of the 
premises, which caused the assemblage of thousands of idle 
persons. The legal question here, as stated by the learned 
Recorder, was whether this amounted to besetting, with 
intent to compel men to abstain from working in the mill. 
The measure of success in this respect that attended the 
proceeding did not affect its quality. The members of the 
band were paid; but there was no evidence to show where 
the money came from. This did not matter, as action was 
taken against the besetters personally, by criminal indict- 
ment. In the usual arrogance of men on strike, the accused 
were insolent to the Court and perjured themselves de- 
liberately ; so that the Recorder was inclined to commit 
some of them to the Assizes for this offence. In the end, 
however, the Court was merciful ; and as the accused were 


_ clearly the tools of others in the background, they were let 


off with a fine of £1 each. Ofcourse, the Union will pay the 
fines ; but the principle is established, and the offence will not 
be repeated. 

It is a curious reflection that this awakening of the power 
of the law to deal with picketing when it amounts to besetting 
was accidentally brought about by the way in which the 
point was taken ina particular case. It is a commonplace 
of business experience that Counsel’s opinion on a question 
of law depends very greatly upon the way in which the case 
is put. So it appears to be with some Judges. This con- 
sideration lends additional force to the point made by Pro- 
fessor Case, and mentioned in this column last week, as to 
the lapse of the law which grants to men who have struck 
work special Jocus standi to interfere with the affairs of an 
employer whom they have quitted of their own free will. It 
is dangerous for a layman to try to elucidate a legal point 
by an analogy ; but where is the difference between the case 
of a workman who throws up his employment because it 
no longer suits him, and that of a householder who leaves 
rented premises at the conclusion of his term by a similar 
exercise of will? What would the law say to the house- 
holder if he, leaving the premises because he wanted some- 
thing which the landlord was not willing to grant, still hung 
about the front door with the object of interviewing every 
one who might come to view the premises, and imparting to 
them his view of the landlord’s conduct ? ; 

One of the cardinal truths about Trade Unionism, as it 
exists in practice, is that its aims and proceedings are always 
and constantly the same. Set these Trade Societies in a 
position where they can exert a little authority, and if their 
wire-pullers cannot pick a quarrel with the employer, they 
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will fight savagely among themselves. The newspapers 
duly chronicled last week a mutual strike of two Trade 
Unions in a Birkenhead shipyard, because they could not 
agree as to which was to have the fixing of a certain class 
of machines. In this instance, it was a dynamo; it has 
been a piece of wood in a wall. The incident is of no great 
importance in itself; but it serves to show that the old 
“ particularism ” of Trade Unionism remains as active and 
as mischievous as ever. Again, in Leeds, a strike has just 
occurred in a machine shop against the “ one break’ system 
in the daily working. It is nothing that the shop in question 
has had the system in operation for four years, to the con- 
tentment of all coacerned. The Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers has, seemingly, been far too quiet of late for the 
pleasure of the Executive ; and accordingly the strike was 
ordered. Why does not somebody call upon the Board of 
Trade to conciliate, or arbitrate, or do something to deal 
with the tyranny, &c., exercised in this case? Because it is 
the gratuitous doing of the Union, one of whose old officials 
has a snug berth in the Labour Department of the Board 
of Trade. If it had only been (say) Lord Penrhyn now, or 
Mr. George Livesey, who had done this thing, the big drum 
would surely have been banged on every “ Labour ”’ platform 
throughout the country. But, of course, the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers can do no wrong. And this is the 
Trade Union which was supposed to have had all the non- 
sense knocked out of it by the disastrous strike! Talk 
about professional Trade Union leaders being Socialists— 
they are even more conspicuously like the Bourbons, who 
neither learnt nor forgot anything through their repeated 
exilings and beheadings. 


The Home Office Report on the Compensation Act. 


THE Home Office report upon the operations of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act in 1900, of which a summary will 
be found on p. 108’, does not present any striking differences 
from that upon the previous year’s working, which was the 
first report on acomplete year’s proceedings. The statistics 
given relate, it is true, to only a small percentage of the 
cases dealt with under the Act; but there is no reason to 
doubt their being fairly representative of the bulk. The 
compensation granted in cases of incapacitation, whether 
total or partial, averaged somewhat more per week than in 
1899; but that is largely accounted for by higher rates of 
wages. Grants made to dependants of workmen killed by 
accident averaged £163 8s. gd., and amounted to £40,000 
in the cases brought before the Courts. As those cases only 
represented 14 per cent. of the total number of fatal acci- 
dents in employments within the Act, it would appear that 
something over £250,000 was paid by employers to the 
representatives of deceased workmen during last year. And 
as a very considerable proportion of these cases would not 
have come within the scope of the Employers’ Liability 
Act—the total damages awarded by the Courts under that 
statute in 1896, for fatal and non-fatal accidents alike, only 
amounted to £12,303—it will be readily seen that the Act 
of 1897 has been of very material benefit to the working 
classes in respect of fatal accidents. 

In regard to non-fatal accidents, it is impossible to even 
approximately compute the amount of compensation obtained 
by workmen under the 1897 Act; but it must reach a very 
large sum in the course of a year—the bulk of which, again, 
would not have been payable under the Employers’ Liability 
Act. When, therefore, the critics of the later statute point 
to the litigation brought about by its operation, it is fair to 
ask them whether the sum total of this litigation is worth 
considering when put in the balance against the benefits 
conferred by the statute upon the working classes ; also, 
what is the extent of the litigation of which so much is 
made by those who did not succeed in passing any Act at 
all. The record for Ig00 is: 1145 claims adjudicated upon 
by County Courts in England and Wales, go cases carried 
= = Court of Appeal, 32 to the Court of Session in Scot- 

. » and 7 to the House of Lords. A goodly number ; but 
What is it all compared with the cases settled without ques- 
tion ? Less than 1 per cent. 

ii rs critics seem to forget (rather, should we say, ignore) 
€ lact that the Act of 1897 introduced an altogether new 
* 7 of compensation for accidents, the getting into order 
pa ie Br wee. involved a certain amount of litigation 
PP ge € work given to the Law Courts in the way 
hid i. 7 nn the principles of Company law ?—but that, 
ha eta way irom the public eye, and therefore not seen by 
ic, whose capacity for investigation falls lamentably 





short of his powers of abuse when it does not suit his pur- 
pose to investigate, the Act is performing its function with 
remarkably little friction, and with very great benefit to the 
working classes. Mr. Chamberlain on Friday spoke of the 
Act as the “ Working Man’s Charter,” and declared that 
‘“ there have been hundreds of thousands of cases settled, 
‘‘and men have got full and ample compensation for the 
“ accidents which they have unfortunately suffered, without 
“ litigation, without trouble, and without question—men 
“ who would not have got a penny before ;”’ and that is the 
substantial argument .that critics will have to get round 
before they can claim the right to stigmatize the Act as in 
in any material respect a failure. All they can do, however, 
is to pay it the great compliment of saying it should be 
universal in its application—an amendment which would, as 
a matter of fact, have reduced the appeal cases last year by 
25 per cent.; that number turning upon the question of 
whether the injured man’s employment came within the 
Act. The Act is by no means perfect—what measure deal- 
ing with so wide a subject, and cut about in Committee of 
the House of Commons, ever was? But that its success far 
outweighs its imperfections, can only be denied by those who 
do not know, or will not admit, the truth. 


Coal Statistics and Coal Miners. 
ELSEWHERE will be found a summary of the statistics 


_ relating to the output, consumption, exports, and price of 


| 








coal in 1900, contained in Part III. of the Home Office 
Report on Mines and Quarries—statistics which bring into 
sharp relief the extraordinary inflation of the coal market 
during practically the whole of last year. This finds con- 
cise expression in the statement that had the average price 


_ of coal during 1900 not been higher than it was in 1898, 


the output would have been valued at £ 50,000,000 less than 
the Home Office calculate it to have fetched at the pit mouth. 
If we go back to the average price ruling in 1886-88, the 
increase in the gross revenue of the collieries due to prices 
only reaches about £ 70,000,o00o—that is to say, at the 1886 
prices the output of last year would have realized less 
than £55,000,000, compared with the actual valuation of 
£121,652,596. A fact that arrests one’s attention in con- 


| sidering these annual average prices is that, between the 


last period of active trade, 1889 to 1891, and that which is 
now dying away, the price of coal did not sink toas lowa 
level as that from which it rose in 1889. This points to a 
permanent increase in the cost of production, which is no 
inconsiderable factor in the general economy of the nation. 
A shilling a ton on the present home consumption is equal 
to nearly £9,000,000 a year. 

Another noticeable fact is the restricted output of Wales, 
where the coal brought to bank last year only averaged 
315 tons per man employed underground, as compared with 
420 tons in the Midlands and Scotland. This lower rate of 
production is not due to any difference between the condi- 
tions prevailing in the various districts, but to the policy of 
curtailing output deliberately adopted by the leaders of the 
miners, and pursued by the men, in the Welsh coalfields. A 
fresh and striking instance of the methods adopted in the 
carrying out of this policy has lately been afforded. On 
Wednesday last, the miners’ representatives on the Sliding- 
Scale Committee held a meeting “ to consider what method 
“could be adopted to prevent the downward tendency in 
‘¢ the price of coal,” and there and then resolved to order a 
general stoppage of the whole of the South Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire collieries on the following Friday and Saturday 
—a step which the men’s leaders have been threatening to 
take for some time past. 

When announcing their decision to those concerned, the 
miners’ representatives explained that the two days “ holli- 
‘¢ day’ had been ordered in consequence of the fact ‘‘ that 
‘‘ large contracts have already been made at considerably 
“ lower prices than the average price declared by the last 
“ sliding-scale audit,” and of the consequent fear that these 
contracts would materially assist in lowering the average 
rate at which future sales would be effected, which would 
mean a heavy reduction in wages. That is to say, it is a 
deliberate attempt to counteract the operation of the natural 
laws of commercial economy. The men declare that their 
action is intended to checkmate the dealers in coal “futures” 
—speculators who sell coal before they buy it, and then 
‘“ bear” the market to avoid loss; and that it is taken in 
the interests of the trade generally. But their real motive 
is to maintain artificially the present high rate of wages 
until the sliding-scale agreement terminates next January. 
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The Federation mean then to demand the abolition of the 
sliding-scale, and the substitution of a minimum wage, with 
a ‘* Conciliation Board” to determine the rate of wages from 
time to time—the system in vogue in the other Federation 
districts. The higher the wages ruling when these negotia- 
tions are opened, think the men, the better minimum will 
they obtain. 

That, of course, remains to be seen; for the South Wales 
coalowners are not exactly a soft-headed lot of employers, 
and strategy so obvious often egsures its own defeat. But 


_ the present action taken by the men, whatever its object 


or whatever temporary success may attend it, can only be 
condemned in the most emphatic way. Things are indeed 
coming to a pretty pass when the miners throughout a dis- 
trict in which an enormous volume of business is transacted 
can, without fear of consequences to themselves, proclaim 
a 48 hours’ stoppage of work at 24 hours’ notice—thereby 
breaking their contracts of service, throwing business into 
utter confusion, and entailing heavy loss upon contractors 
and shippers—because they, forsooth, are not satisfied with 
the price at which coal has been sold for future delivery. 
Yet we are told that some of the coalowners are disposed to 
welcome the stoppage, because it just at the moment happens 
to suit their books. What if it does? Is that any guaran- 
tee that the men will not stop when it would be highly in- 
convenient to those same owners, and, moreover, is it any 
reason why the control of their business should be handed 
over to their employees, who would seek their own benefit 
solely, and, through ignorance, often act against the interests 
of all concerned ? 

In fact, in the present instance, the stoppage ordered will 
probably benefit the North of England market more than 
that of Wales. Buyers will certainly never go to Wales for 
coal if they can get what they want at anything like the 
same price elsewhere, on account of the growing uncertainty 
of delivery by the Welsh collieries. The more often the 
men “play,” the less confidence will a contractor feel in 
relying upon Wales for his requirements. Moreover, by so 
widely advertising the fact that the market has been 
weakening, and that contracts have been made at lower 
prices, the men have gone a long way towards “ bearing ”’ the 
market themselves. The whole history of these attempts 
by the men to control the course of a trade, which, in the 
nature of things, they cannot understand (even so far as 
their own interests are concerned) so well as the men whose 
business it is to manage it, emphasizes what we have before 
now said, that the regulation of miners’ wages by the selling 
price of coal—not, be it noted, by the profit made by its sale 
—is wrong in principle and contrary to the true interests of 
getters, sellers, and buyers alike. The problem of finding a 
right basis for those wages is not a simple one; but it will 
have to be solved. 


Wanted, a White Street for London. 


Ir has been our peculiar task to uphold in these columns 
the cause of good street lighting for English towns. In so 


far as our natural predilections have led us to maintain that 


the best public as well as the best private lighting is that 
in which gas is the illuminant, we cannot have reasonably 
hoped for the support of other publications differently in- 
spired. In respect of one requirement for the production of 
a creditable lighting effect in the streets of English towns, 
however, and especially as regards the case of London, we 
are in a position to claim the attention, and to ask for the 
co-operation, of our contemporaries of the electric lighting 
persuasion. The point is this: That, irrespective of the 
kind of illuminant used in the street-lamps, the authorities 
who have to do with the ordering of the frontages of English 
streets, and the architects, should have regard to the light- 
reflecting quality of the materials of which the facades of 
street buildings are made. It is only necessary to take a 
walk through any of the newer streets of London—notably 
the narrow thoroughfares between the Strand and the 
Victoria Embankment, to observe how abominably the 
architects concerned have neglected this consideration. 
The result is that after dark these streets are as gloomy as 
the catacombs of Rome. It is impossible to light up the 
dull, dirty terra-cotta frontages which represent the summit 
of modern architectural achievement in this regard. One 
would imagine, seeing how firmly architects’ affections are 
set upon this dismal material, that London had the most 
dazzling light and atmosphere upon earth, instead of the con- 
trary being its prevailing condition. 

The London County Council can now set a brighter key 





than this for the rebuilding of London, in the construction 
of the new West Central street. We have already implored 
the powers that be to take a pattern from the beautiful old 
houses of Holborn. With steel girders and whitened con- 
crete fillings, the spirit of the old half-timbered structures 
could be re-embodied, with none of the weakness which was 
theirdrawback. Very remarkably, a beginning has actually 
been made in the rebuilding of the widened Strand, with a 
temporary frontage for “Short’s” well-known wine-shop. 
This frontage is in a very simple, and patently temporary, 
form of the kind of fagade which we claim to be the most 
appropriate for the whole work. It is white, with black 
beams, and consequently is light-reflecting. Now, in the 
name of common sense, will our electrical contemporaries 
and the architectural journals join us in pointing to this 
temporary construction as a model of what is desirable in 
the way of brightening up a Londonstreet ? A white street 
in London! The idea is most attractive. The shopkeepers 
would find their profit in it. 

We cannot have the dry, Continental atmosphere of Paris 
and Berlin, which makes even asphalte street surfaces light- 
reflecting during most evenings of the year; but it is at 
least possible to have something like the cheerful-looking 
frontages of these capitals. Not in their style, of course, 
which would be neither desirable nor appropriate. The old 
English half-timbered frontage, however, is all our own. It 
lends itself to any amount of delightful treatment by expert 
hands; and it can be made to conform better than most 
styles to modern requirements of strength and resistance 
to fire. If there is any good reason why the promise of the 
new “Short’s’’ should not be perpetuated throughout the 
new street, we should like to know it. The difficulty is to 
get a protest of this kind to the proper quarter. ‘The utter 
failure of the County Council competition for designs for 
the architectural adornment of the new Strand does not 
encourage anyone to put faith in the good taste or good 
sense of those architects who would be likely to be con- 
sulted on the systematic laying out of the new street; and 
it is all the more remarkable that, where all these eminent 
professors of the art failed, the designer of a mere temporary 
frontage should have succeeded. He assuredly deserves a 
better opportunity. 


WATER AFFAIRS. 


The County Council again on the War-Path. 


It will be seen by the report which will be presented by the 
Water Committee of the London County Council at the 
weekly meeting to-day (as given in another column) that 
the Council are not to be deterred, by any promises of a 
Government measure for dealing with the Metropolitan 
Water Supply, from again bringing forward their Purchase 
Bill of last session. That they fully intended to do so was 
apparent from their proceedings on the 18th of June, when 
the operation of the Standing Orders was suspended to 
allow of some recommendation on the subject being sub- 
mitted by the Water Committee. The repeated statements 
of the President of the Local Government Board on this 
matter, although accepted by most people as sufficiently 
definite to amount practically to certainty that some action 
would be taken, are regarded by the Committee as too 
vague to justify the Council in “lying low,” and waiting for 
some pronouncement from Whitehall. In the “interests of 
“ the ratepayers” they must be in evidence with their Bill, in 
case Mr. Long should be unable, owing to weightier affairs 
of State, to redeem his promise. As the recommendation 
of the Committee will involve an ultimate expenditure on 
capital account of upwards of £5000, the consideration of 
the report has to be deferred for a week. Of course, it will 
be adoped, and the already large amount squandered on this 
business will be further increased—in the interests of the 
ratepayers. Meanwhile, the stocks of the Companies are 
not depreciating in value at Capel Court, as our share list 
testifies; and the fact naturally causes some uneasiness at 
Spring Gardens. 
Protection and Conservation of Water Supplies. 

Tue three papers which formed the groundwork of the first 
discussion at the recent Sanitary Institute Conference on 
Water Supplies and River Pollution, dealt with subjects 
of great importance to all engaged in the supply of water. 
First to claim attention is the paper by Mr. Joseph Parry; 
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the Engineer of the Liverpool Water-Works, who, as will 
be seen by the report which appears elsewhere, took up the 
question of the protection of watersheds. The conclusion 
he came to was that, if water supplies are to be preserved 
from risk of pollution, their sources, including the entire 
catchment area, ought to be owned by the authority re- 
sponsible for the water-works, and be managed solely in the 
interests of the consumers. ‘To support his conclusion, he 
pointed out that this course had been followed in the case of 
his own city, as well as in Birmingham and Manchester ; 
whereas in America the practice, as exemplified by the 
procedure of the Massachusetts State Board of Health, was 
to make protective regulations rather than purchase. Of 
course, Mr. Parry practically admitted the liability of these 
acquired areas to become financial burdens upon their 
owners, as he suggested their utilization for sheep farming, 
deer parks, and plantations. Everybody will acknowledge 
the desirability of ensuring the absolute freedom from con- 
tamination of all sources of water supply, if this can be 
secured ; and the purchase of the whole watershed area is 
obviously the best way of doing it. But, as Mr. Whitaker 
pointed out in the discussion, financial considerations do not 
allow of this course being followed, except in the case of large 
Corporations ; and a striking instance was furnished by Mr. 
Smith, of Kettering, who very pertinently asked what chance 
the inhabitants of his town had of getting their water at a 
reasonable price if, after having spent £250,000 upon their 
water-works, they had to buy 4300 acres of agricultural land 
With small towns 
such as these, purchase is out of the question. Even with 
large Corporations, if the acquired ground has to be culti- 
vated to produce some return upon the cutlay, surely this 
could hardly be done without risk of creating the evil which 
the purchase was intended to avert. 

The solution of the question dealt with by Mr. Parry 
seems to lie in the institution of protective measures en- 
trusted to a public body competent to enforce them, rather 
than in purchase. This was clearly the view of the matter 
taken by the delegates generally. One of them—Alderman 
W. J. Burgess, the Chairman of the Water Committee of 
the Liverpool Corporation—declared that pollution would 
never be satisfactorily dealt with until it was recognized to 
be a matter of sufficient national importance to have the 
supply of water placed entirely under public control. He 
frankly acknowledged the great services rendered by Water 
Companies in initiating supplies at a time when neither the 
Local Authorities nor the Government did so mich in the 
direction of preserving the public health as they do to-day ; 
and he confessed that many of these undertakings were 
being worked less for private profit than for the benefit of 
the community at large. He considered that the Companies 
should be paid a fair—even a liberal—price for their under- 
takings ; but private monopoly in regard to an absolute 
necessary of life should be at once brought to an end, 
and water of unquestionable purity and ample in quantity 
supplied, without regard to profit, to all who required it. 
In carrying out this sweeping reform, Alderman Burgess 
said that he would begin with London, as being the “‘ greatest 
“sinner.” We presume this ardent reformer regards as 
“sinners ”’ all towns who allow themselves to remain in the 
hands of Water Companies, however well they may be served 
by them ; and, when looked at from this point of view, the 
Metropolis is certainly the greatest. But if he applied the 
words quoted to the London Water Companies, we venture 
to assert it was a misapplication of them. ‘The director- 
ates of these Companies are certainly as mindful of the 
requirements of the general body of the consumers, and as 
keenly alive to the necessity of making their works equal to 
meeting them, as the Water Committees of Provincial Cor- 
porations. Again, Alderman Burgessstigmatized the London 
Water supply as being a “ standingmenace.” Does he really 
believe such exaggerated language is justified, or will tend to 
help on the cause of Municipalization which he has so much 
at heart? We cannot thinkso. He was probably carried 
away by his enthusiasm. Of course, the consumption of 
raw Thames water would have a serious effect upon the in- 
habitantsofLondon. But Alderman Burgess must know per- 
fectly well what treatment the water undergoes before it is 
turned into the mains to go to the consumers, and with what 
scrupulous care its quality is tested. Ifhe has any desire to 
add to his knowledge on this subject, he should study the latest 
annual report of the Local Government Board, to which 
gsi was made in the “ JourNAL” last week. Even 

r. F. Verney, a member of the London County Council 




















could not do otherwise than acknowledge the unremitting 
attention paid to the filtration of London water, the arrange- 
ments for which he described as “ magnificent.” We do 
not think there is much to be alarmed at in the fact that the 
Metropolis has to depend mainly upon the Thames for its 
water; a glance at the weekly returns of births and deaths 
being sufficient, as a delegate pointed out, to settle the 
question of the value of the river as a source of supply. 

The subject of the third paper—the effect of pumping on 
the yield of wells and streams—was one which might have 
been discussed for an entire morning without reaching any 
really satisfactory conclusion. The author (Mr. Clayton 
Beadle, F.C.S.) dealt solely with the present condition of 
the Cray Valley, as the result of the pumping operations of 
the Kent Water Company; but he used this example for 
urging the necessity for some restrictive measures being 
adopted to prevent the depletion of the wells and streams of 
a district, to the detriment of the residents and local manu- 
facturers, possibly for the benefit of outside consumers. Mr. 
Beadle acknowledged that the pumping of which he com- 
plained had had one beneficial effect—it had prevented the 
floods which used to occur some years ago. ‘This, at least, 
as Mr. Whitaker pointed out, was a very good thing; for 
not only was there great waste of water, but also damage to 
property, and the Water Company had remedied both. As 
for the shrinking of springs, the author was reminded by Mr. 
Whitaker, who must be accepted as an authority on sucha 
subject, that this had been going on all over the kingdom, even 
where there was no pumping. Moreover, people overlook 
the fact that underground water is freely drawn upon by 
other parties than Water Companies. ‘The latter are not 
by any means the only “sinners” in this respect. Private 
owners have their rights, and they exercise them. This is 
the case here. If a district is naturally short of water, it 
would be unfair to encroach upon its meagre stores for the 
supply of the outside communities. But, according to Mr. 
Whitaker, more water goes into the watershed of the Cray 
than comes out of it. If, on the other hand, a district has 
a superabundance of water, surely it would be wrong to 
leave it unutilized, or let it run to waste. It is all very well 
to cry: “ Dartmoor for Devon ;” but if the redundant water 
on Dartmoor can be profitably employed at a distance, why 
should it not be taken ? Here the socialistic principle seems 
to be applicable—that, for the general good of all, those who 
have should give to those who have not. What appears to 
be wanted, as Mr. Whitaker suggested, is a combination of 
districts, so that one could assist the other—just as the 
areas of the London Water Companies have been combined 
by their intercommunication scheme. The only question 
is: Who is to effect the combination ? 


- — _——— 


ae 


The Paris Gas Question Again.—The gas question seems to give 
the worthy municipal councillors of Paris as much trouble as the 
water question does the body whose deliberations are carried on 
in Spring Gardens. Towards the close of the past, and early in 
the present year, as our readers may remember, the Council 
Chamber at the Hotel de Ville was for a time converted into 
something resembling a bear garden without advancing matters 
very much; and in the meantime, the concession of the Gas 
Company is drawing to a close. The Company naturally wish 
for its renewal; but the Municipality will not come to terms, 
there being a pretty general feeling that the gas supply should be 
in their hands. There was a further debate on the subject just 
before the Council rose for the summer vacation, the outcome of 
which has been the appointment of a strong Committee and 
another Technical Commission. The former, which will consist 
of 45 members, will be presided over by M. Deville; MM. 
Chassaigne-Goyon and Maurice Spronk being Vice-Presidents, 
and MM. Baranton and Piault, Secretaries. The Committee will 
inquire into the general working of the Company, the question of 
municipal management or “ farming,” and the position of the Com- 
pany in regard to the outside districts. The object of the Tech- 
nical Commission, which is to be presided over by the Prefect of 
the Seine, is to consider and report upon the future management 
of the gas and electricity supply. The following are the technical 
members of this body: MM. Alavoine, Bruniquel, Chesneau, Dela- 
haye, Deleury, Le Chatelier, Mascart, Vieille, Vincent, and Violle. 
Associated with them are MM. Deville, Roussel, Santon, and 
Veber, councillors; M. De Pontich, Director of Works; M. Bor- 
eux, Superintendent of Streets and Lighting; M. Lauriol, Chief 
Lighting Engineer ; M. Couderchon, Inspector of Gas Lighting, 
and M. Cadoux, Chief of the Secretarial Department of the 
Municipal Council. The two last-named gentlemen will fill the 
positions of Secretary and Assistant-Secretary to the Commission. 
The names of most of the technical members will be known to 
our readers; M. Delahaye being the Editor of the “ Journal des 
Usines 4 Gaz,” and MM. Alavoine and Deleury being connected 
with important gas undertakings, : 
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ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE DISRUPTION OF 
LONDON STREETS: THE SUBWAY QUESTION. 


THE nuisance which has been caused in the principal London 
thoroughfares by the upheaval of the streets during many months 
past, with its aggravating discomfort to pedestrians and trades- 


men, and the dislocation of traffic and the consequent congestion 
of the streets, has created—and very naturally so—a great dis- 





. turbance in the public mind; and a bitter cry has gone up for a 


remedy. Appeals have been made to the Local Authorities ; and 
the Local Authorities have put themselves into motion. But to 
what purpose? The cry for aremedy has come too late. What 
has happened is now an experience of the past; and is not likely 
to recur in the future in corresponding measure. If, however, 
there is any indication of a repetition, then the experience of the 
last few months should enable the Road Authorities to adjust 
themselves to the circumstances, and deal with the trouble in an 
enlightened manner before the mischief is in full swing. 

But we have to deal with the present agitation from the point 
of view of the interests which the “ JourNnaL ” represents. There 
is always a disposition on the part of the public to take an arbi- 
trary point of view on such questions as the present, and to lay 
as much blame as they can at the doors of those against whom 
there is a historical grievance of the same nature, though in an 
incomparable degree so far as extent and injurious effects go. In 
the present instance, the deep trenches, the huge reels of cables, 
and the subsequent embedment of the cables, have all been in 
constant evidence in the eye of the public; but when the public 
started rebelling against the inconvenience to which they have 
been put, they placed in the forefront of the aggressors, without 
any question of justice troubling their conscience, their old 
scapegoats the Gas and Water Companies. That the tele- 
phone providers and the Charing Cross Electric Light Company 
were really the most guilty parties in these newest of “ agrarian 
outrages’ never crossed their minds, even with the best of in- 
controvertible evidence before them. Nor does it appear to 
have occurred to the public’ that the very people to whom they 
are now looking to redress their wrongs are the people whom 
they should reproach for not having had the foresight to have 
secured some controlling power over work which, if improperly 
ordered in regard to time and extent, could not but fail to have 
a disquieting effect upon the conditions, enjoyment, and use of 
the streets. If there had been some restraint as to the length 
(say) of street which could be opened up at one time, then this 
great chaos in our busy London thoroughfares (the equal of 
which does not exist in the recollection of any living man) would 
never have occurred. During the operation of laying the 
telephone cables, streets were opened from nearly one end 
to the other, and considerable space was occupied by stores. 
No wonder the nuisance soon became intolerable. In such busy 
localities as these telephones passed through, the Gas or Water 
Company, in laying new mains, would not think of having more 
than 20 or 30 yards of road up at a time; but nothing short of ten 
times that length satisfied the telephone people. Certainly the 
old users of the roads have more concern for the interests and 
convenience of the public than the new. 

The trouble has extended from the West to the East; and the 
City has been an especial sufferer. But the City itself, or rather 
its governing authority, are, in the main, responsible for the 
trouble which has been crippling the transaction of business and 
the rapidity of locomotion within its bounds. The Corporation 
courted and aided the bringing of a competing electric light 
supply within their limits; and the laying of the cables of the 
competing supply is in no small measure responsible for the 
disruption of the streets. The Corporation evidently overlooked 
the wholesale opening of the public ways as being an indispens- 
able accompaniment of the introduction of competition. And 
yet now it has come to pass, the Corporation themselves are 
among the first to raise a cry against the street upheavals. The 
blame is their own; and the inhabitants of the City ought to be 
made fully aware of the fact. But here the trouble will not end. 
History will repeat itself in the City. The very thing which the 
Act of 1860 put to death, by districting in the case of the com- 
peting Gas Companies, is to be revived in the City by the Elec- 
tric Lighting Companies, encouraged bya blind Corporation. One 
of the most forcible arguments for the Act of 1860, was the dis- 
order caused by the constant opening of the streets for the pur- 
pose of laying connections for new consumers; and since the gas 
distributing systems were by that Act reduced to an orderly state, 
there has been no remarkable disturbance of the streets specially 
for gas-main work. But the City will now realize with greater 
severity the experiences of half a century ago. 

Now let us see how far any responsibility can be attached to 
the Gas and Water Companies on account of the recent disturb- 
ances. In the first place—we are speaking now of the inner por- 
tion of the Metropolitan area—there is really now no call upon 
the Gas and Water Companies to open the streets for main pur- 
poses, excepting in the event of an escape, which, seeing that the 
mains are in great part well established and firmly embedded 
through time, is an occurrence that seldom happens. Then, 
again, in London’s inner district_where there are few new houses 








to supply, the opening of roads for the making of connections are 
diminishing year by year; while, if they are fortunate, the excava- 
tions for this purpose by the electrical people will be on the 
increase, and the changes of patronage from one Electric Light 
Company to the other in the City will make the trouble even 
more acute. In the case of gas and water, new connections are 
now chiefly looked for on the growing fringe of London. Of 
course, there are occasions when gas-main alterations have to be 
effected; but when these cases are looked into, it is found that 
they are contemporary and incident to the carrying out of some 
other large-work. For example, there was the Central London 
Railway where a big alteration to the gas-mains was necessary ; 
but, in such an instance, the fault does not lie with the Gas 
Company, and therefore they cannot be charged with incom- 
moding the public. That great piece of railway work required a 
tremendous amount of tearing up of the streets and involved 
important changes in the positions of gas and water mains 
already occupying the subsoil, and therefore neither the Gas 
nor the Water Companies concerned in any way added to the 
state of confusion into which the streets were thrown during 
the progress of the work. From what we have written, anyone 
possessing a modicum of intelligence will perceive that to place 
any portion of the recent troubles upon the Gas and Water Com- 
panies is unfair and beside the truth. The responsibility for the 
mischievous effects of the work, and the manner of its execution, 
must be put upon the shoulders of the telephone and electric light 
suppliers and the local authorities themselves. 

Now as to the so-called remedy or protection against a recur- 
rence of these things. Some wiseacres talk about the trouble 
being met by the construction of subways. The London County 
Council (last Tuesday’s discussion on the street question showed) 
possess a few such know-alls. They do not seem to take into 
consideration that the construction of subways in every street in 
London would cause such a gigantic turmoil as would put 
into the shade the whole of the possible disturbance which could 
arise under present conditions over a period equal to the lifetime 
of any living soul; and few London authorities, we opine, would 
care to face the popular indignation which would occur after the 
public had had a taste of the trouble and expense which would 
ensue. Supposing the Legislature compelled the various supply 
companies who now occupy the streets to move their mains 
into subways, just picture the glorious upheavals there would 
then be, the expense of all of which—excavation, construction, pipe 
removals, and the rent for the tenancy of the subway—would fall 
upon the customers of the various companies concerned. Even 
the suggestion savours of the acme of folly. Here are the gas 
and water pipes, the telephone and electric cables, the post office 
wires, the fire hydrants, and the sewers all snugly reposing in 
their beds in the subsoil; and some people are foolish enough to 
think that the fiat for their removal into subways has only to go 
forth from Parliament, and the thing will be quietly and quickly 
done, and peace will reign in our streets for evermore. It is all 
so simple; but it is too late in the day for these things to be. 

It is a question whether, ignoring for the moment the fore- 
going, a system of subways could be constructed, or, even if con- 
structed, would be practicable for a city like London. Along 
the Thames Embankment a fine subway exists; but it was found 
impossible when the New River Company had occasion to carry 
a big main through that thoroughfare to place it in the subway. 
This seems to supply the argument against subways, that they do 
not entirely meet the requirements of gas and water companies 
in the work they have to perform to meet their statutory obliga- 
tions. As we have already said, the mains of the gas and water 
companies have in process of time become thoroughly bedded 
and consolidated, and escapes are in consequence less frequent 
than formerly, so that it is very rarely that, in the busy streets 
of London, the mains have to be laid bare. It is in new work 
that escapes mostly occur; and these are found until the mains 
have nestled down into a solid bed. This is because for an 
average depth of about 16 feet the whole of the soil in London 
is made ground, so that it is quite impossible, without going to a 
great depth, to find virgin soil. But in the busy centres, both gas 
and water distributing plant equal to the requirements have been 
at rest for years; and therefore it cannot be said that subways 
would afford any economy in respect of the opening of roads for 
the remedying of escapes of gas or water. 

There is a point which is not thoroughly considered by the sub- 
way advocates, and that is the impossibility of constructing a 
complete system of subways throughout London owing to the 
existing underground railways, leaving out of account the several 
additional lines which will soon be burrowing their way in different 
directions. For instance, there is the Inner Circle Railway, 
which right away from Cannon Street round to Aldgate is only 
just below the surface; and the Whitechapel and Bow line is the 
same, excepting at one point where it passes under a canal. 
Therefore a subway occupying practically the whole of the road- 
way in streets in and through which these lines pass would be 
absolutely out of the question. In wide thoroughfares, it might 
be possible to construct duplicate subways—one on each side of 
the street, with frequent laterals for the house connections. But 
the objections already put forward would still remain. Here the 
subjects of upheavals and subways may be left for the present, 
until the agitation takes some definite turn. But, in the mean- 
time, it is to be hoped the public will bestow a little attention 
upon those who have been the chief sinners in producing the 
recent disgraceful condition of our London streets. 
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WORKING OF THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY AND 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACTS IN 1900. 


TuE Home Office has at length, some two months later than last 
year, published its report giving all the statistical information 
which is procurable in regard to the operation of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act and the Employers’ Liability Act in 1900— 


the second year during the whole of which the former Act was in 
force, and throughout which the effect of the coming into opera- 
tion of the Act showed itself in the statistics relating to the Act 
of 1880. The fact that neither of the statutes contains any pro- 
vision for the making of returns to show the working of the 
systems of compensation which they respectively established— 
the information obtainable being therefore limited to statistics 
derived from returns as to cases decided by the County Courts 
and the memoranda registered at those Courts from particulars 
furnished by the officers of the Court of Appeal, from particulars 
of official references to the Medical Referees, and from the report 
of the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies—has the result that, 
while the Home Office annual report contains much information 
of interest, it leaves untouched the great body of cases of com- 
pensation to workmen. It deals, in fact, almost entirely with 
those cases only that are made the subject of litigation; the vast 
majority of claims for compensation being settled out of hand, by 
agreement or informal arbitration, no record of the transactions 
being made in the County Courts. 

The first table in the report (which is most confusingly drawn 
up, one set of columns containing figures concerning cases not 
included in the next set) shows the number of cases under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act adjudicated upon in England 
and Wales during 1900 by County Court Judges and Arbitrators 
appointed by those Courts. The number was 1145, compared 
with g99 the previous year, an increase not improbably due to the 
very active state of trade during 1900—more regular employment 
for larger numbers bringing about more accidents. In only 29 
cases was it found necessary, or deemed advisable, to appoint a 
special Arbitrator, against 98 special arbitrations in 1899. The 
amount paid into court was accepted by the claimant in 70 cases ; 
while judgment was given in favour of the plaintiff in 854 cases 
heard by the court, and in favour of the respondent in 221 cases 
(including 53 relating to fatal accidents). In addition to these 
cases, 407 actions (including 75 in regard to fatal accidents) begun 
in the courts were either withdrawn or settled by mutual arrange- 
ment; making a total of 1552 cases coming within the cognizance 
of the courts, as compared with 1347 cases in 1899. 

In 331 cases, the awards took the form of lump sums; the 
majority of these (248) being in respect of fatal accidents. In 
only three instances did the deceased leave no dependants—in 
1899, there were six such cases out of 225—the compensation 
granted to dependants amounting to £40,043, or an average of 
£163 8s. gd., as compared with £173 1s. 7d. in 1899. Of the re- 
maining 83 awards of lump sums, 28 awards, amounting to £1687 
(an average of just over £60), were made in respect of cases of 
total incapacitation ; the remaining 55, amounting to £1566 (an 
average of about £28 1os.), being in respect of cases of partial 
incapacitation. The compensation granted in 523 cases took the 
form of weekly allowances—300 of the awards being made to 
workmen totally incapacitated. The average grant was 11s. 6d. 
per week to the totally incapacitated, and tos. gd. to the par- 
tially incapacitated ; these figures comparing with ros. 11d. and 
gs. 2d. respectively in 1899—an increase that is clearly accounted 
for by the higher rate of wages current during 1900, especially in 
the coal trade. The awards of lump sums as compensation for 
injuries show a similar increase, averaging for all cases over £39, 
as against over £32 in 1899. 

The second table gives the number of cases in which the com- 
pensation to be granted was, after settlement, recorded in a 
inemorandum registered at the County Courts—thereby acquiring 
the force of an award of the court. The table shows which of the 
total number—namely, 1253—of settlements so registered were 
arrived at by agreement (1188), by committees of employers 
and workmen (40), or by arbitration (25). Although the number 
of memoranda registered is nearly double that for the previous 
year, it represents only a very small proportion of the cases 
settled by agreement or consent under the Act. It appears still 
to be considered unnecessary in most cases to go to the trouble 
of registering memoranda. Where that was done, the compen- 
sation awarded was last year on a slightly higher scale than in 
the cases adjudicated upon by the courts, averaging nearly £172 
to dependants in cases of the 114 fatal accidents, and 14s. 3d. 
and 13s, 1d. per week for total and partial incapacitation. 

The third table gives the statistics relating to the Employers’ 
Liability Act in as nearly as possible the same form as those 
relating to the 1897 Act. The tabulation is, however, somewhat 
simplified, Owing, first, to all cases (except those removed to the 
High Court) being decided by Judges in the County Courts, no 
Arbitrators being provided for under the 1880 Act; and, secondly, 
to the fact that the damages awarded are always by way of a 
lump sum. The total number of actions brought under the Em- 
ployers Liability Act in 1900 was 511, as compared with 505 in 
1899, 681 in 1898, and 688 in 1897. Had trade been as slack in 
rs as it was in the years 1894 to 1897, the effect of the passing 
: t © Workmen's Compensation Act upon the number of cases 

rought under the 1880 Act would be more clearly apparent. 








Of the 511 actions brought, 277 were settled out-of court or 
withdrawn, 158 were decided in favour of the plaintiff, 67 in favour 
of the defendant, 2 were removed to the High Court, while 7 were 
dealt with under section 1 (4) of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. The damages adjudged to the 158 successful claimants 
amounted to £11,197, in addition to which costs were allowed to 
the amount of £3519. The damages allowed in 1898 reached a 
total of £16,853. The average amount of compensation in case 
of death amounted to £158 16s. 7d. under the Employers’ Liability 
Act, as compared with £163 8s. gd. under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. The average amount of solicitors’ costs was £21 4s. 
under the former Act, and only £9 17s. gd. under the latter—a 
very material matter. In the case of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, the average costs show a very satisfactory reduction of 
£1 16s. gd. as compared with 1899. 

Table IV. shows the local distribution of the cases under both 
Acts. Birmigham with 52, and Bow with 47, cases, head the list 
of County Court actions under the Workmen's Compensation Act 
—Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, and Sheffield also each exceeding 
40 cases. On the other hand, the number of cases under the 
Employers’ Liability Act is very much greater at Bow County 
Court than at any other—being 91, as compared with 27 at Man- 
chester, the next highest. The tendency in the Metropolitan 
Courts to proceed under the 1880 Act, in preference to the newer 
statute, was even more marked than in the previous year, the num- 
ber of cases brought therein under the earlier statute being 225, 
out of a total of 511 for England and Wales, as compared with 
140 cases under the 1897 Act, out of a total of 1552. Whether or 
not this is due to the tactics of Trade Union solicitors, having an 
eye on the higher scale of costs, it is impossible to do more than 
conjecture. 

Tables V. and VI. deal with the actions taken into the Appeal 
Courts. The number of cases under the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act carried to the Court of Appeal in England was go, or 
about 6 per cent. of all the cases that came before the County 
Courts. This is an increase as compared with 1899, when the 
number reached 54, or about 4 per cent. ofthe total. In Scotland, 
the appeals numbered 32, as compared with 18 in the preceding 
year. Of the go appeals to the English Court, 31 were by work- 
men, who only succeeded in g cases; but of the 7 appeals to the 
House of Lords, 6 were by workmen, who carried the day in all 
but one instance. Employers were successful in 25 out of the 59 
appeals made by them to the lower court. Lists are given of all 
the appeals heard, both in England and in Scotland, which are 
useful so far as they go, but would be much more valuable were 
some brief idea of the judgment given. For instance, tobe told that, 
in the case of Mary Ann Brady v. Cooper and Crane and A. 
Wright, the respondents were the party appealing ; that the point 
in the Act on which the appeal turned was the “ definition of the 
term ‘undertakers,’ section 7 (2);” that the appeal was allowed 
on the 3rd of March, 1901; and that the case is “ unreported,” is 
not very helpful. We may presume that the respondents were 
found not to be “ undertakers ” within the meaning of the Act ; 
but before that can be of any use at all to the seeker after guid- 
ance, it must be supplemented by some account of the circum- 
stances under which Mary Ann Brady met with an accident, and 
of her relationship at the time to the respondents. If the Home 
Office wlll give year by year a précis, be it never so concise, of 
the judgment in each appeal case, the annual report will indeed 
become a valuable document. 

The lists of appeals contain particulars as to the point of issue 
in 126 cases, including 22 in which two or more points were iIn- 
volved. In 42 cases the question to be decided was whether the 
workman’s employment was one to which the Act applied. Fif- 
teen appeals arose out of the meaning of the expression “ arising 
out of, and in the course of, the employment ;” while no less than 
20 appeals turned on the meaning of the term “ undertakers.” 

The number of Medical Referees appointed under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act was, on the 31st of Decembr, 1900, 316 
—a decrease of 5 during the year. The number of cases in which 
a reference was made to Referees by Judges, Committees, and 
Arbitrators, was somewhat greater than during the previous year, 
but still very small—the total number in England only reaching 
50. It is not believed that any considerable number of appeals 
to the Medical Referees were made by workmen (under schedule I, 
par. 11), as to which, however, no statistics are available. 

Full particulars as to the working of the mutual schemes, under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, in 1g00 were given in the 
“ JouRNAL ” for the 6th of August (ante p. 329) from the annual 
report of the Registrar of Friendly Societies; and they need not, 
therefore, be repeated here. 

The general conclusions drawn by the compiler of the Home 
Office report from the statistics contained therein are as follows : 
“ Speaking generally, it will be seen that the returns for 1900 do not 
show any very great change in the operation of the Act compared 
with those for 1899, the first complete year when the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act was in operation. There is, however, a ten- 
dency to increase in the number of cases brought before County 
Courts, and still more in the number of cases carried to appeal. 
In spite of this increase, the statement must be repeated, not less 
emphatically than before, that the cases which come before the 
County Courts do not represent more than a very small propor- 
tion of those in which compensation is paid under the Act. The 
great majority of claims are settled by agreement, and only a 
small percentage are carried to formal arbitration. In the case 
of deaths, where the claims are for comparatively large sums, we ~ 
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find, as in 1899, that a good many are disputed. We have accu- 
rate statistics of the number of deaths by accident in railways, 
factories, mines, and quarries,” from which it is seen that, “‘ even 
in the case of death. . . not more than 14 per cent. of the 
claims were carried before the court for decision—a smaller per- 
centage than that for 1899, when the proportion was 15 per cent. 
As regards claims for injury, though there are no official figures 
of the number of persons injured which are of any value in this 
connection, the statement may be repeated that the unofficial 
figures available in certain industries indicate clearly that the 
number of litigated cases is less than one per cent. of the total 
number of cases in which compensation is payable.” 


_ — 


HOME OFFICE REPORT ON COAL MINING IN 1900. 


Tue issue of Part III. (the most interesting section) of Dr. C. Le 
Neve Foster’s report to the Home Office upon Mines and Quarries 
for the year 1900, renders it possible to bring together some of 
the most interesting official statistics concerning the coal trade 
during the most abnormal year of business experienced in the 
past quarter of a century—a year not soon to be forgotten by 
either buyers or sellers, though regarded with somewhat different 
feelings by the two parties. 


The output for the year, as readers of the 85 or peta ” are 
already aware, was a record one, reaching a total of 225,181,300 
tons, or 5,086,519 tons more than the extremely heavy output in 
1899. The following table shows the rapid growth of the produc- 
tion of coal, and the great rise in its market value, since 1898. 


Output and Value of Coal, 1898-1900. 





Aproximate Price at Estimated 
Year Quantity. Pit’s Mguth Value. 
Tons Per Ton. £ 
1898 « « «© e 202,054,516 6s. 4°22d. 64,169,382 
1899. « » 220,094,781 7 73 83,481,137 
1900. + « « 225,181,300 Io 9°66 121,652,596 


Had the output in 1900 realized only the same average price as 
in 1898, the total value would have been £71,540,000, or just 
£50,000,000 less than the figure estimated by the Home Office— 
an increase in gross revenue that compensated the coalowners 
for a good many of the lean years to which they always draw the 
attention of the long-suffering buyer (and which there is no doubt 
they have experienced), and left them with a goodly surplus to 
carry forward to the lean times coming. 

The increase in output last year was not proportionately dis- 
tributed throughout the coalfields; that of South Wales showing 
an actual decline of 542,000 tons, and that of North Wales a 
decline of 85,000 tons. The Yorkshire and District coalfield with 
an increase of 2,392,000 tons, and the Scotch coalfields with an 
increase of 1,970,000 tons, account for the bulk of the total in- 
crement. The average prices at the pit’s mouth throughout 
England and Scotland did not widely differ ; ranging from tos. 3d. 
in the Midlands to ros. 11d. in the Scotch coalfields. Excluding 
Ireland, and the small detached coalfields, the quantity of coal 
raised per underground worker was much lower in Wales than 
elsewhere ; being only 315 tons per head in these coalfields, as 
compared with a next lowest of 365 tons in Lancashire. The 
Midlands show an output of 420 tons, and Scotland of 426 tons, 
per person employed below ground, or 33 per cent. greater than 
in Wales. 

In view of the remarkable character of the coal trade in 1900, 
of the fact that that year was the last of a decade and of the 
century, and of the duty imposed upon coal exports during the 
present year, the following table will doubtless be of present 
interest, and of value for future reference. The figures for the 
past fifteen years are given, in order to show the course of the 
revival of trade from low-water mark in 1886 to its climax in 1891, 
from which year a decline was witnessed, until bottom was again 
reached in 1895-6. The labour troubles in the engineering trades, 
and in the South Wales coalfields in the following years, delayed 
the fresh upward movement of business, which, however, became 
strikingly evident in 1899, and rose to a great height in 1900, but 
has for some time past been on the down-grade once more. 


Output, Exports,and Home Consumption of Coal. 


CoalCon- Average Price 
Coal Home sumed Per at Pit’s 
Coal Fx- Shippedas Con- Head of Popu- Mouth. 
Year. Output. ported,.* ‘‘ Bunkers.’’ sumption, lation. Per Ton. 
ons, Tons, Tons. Tons. Tons. England. Scotland. 
Thousands. Thousands, Thousands Thousands, .& 8s @ 
1886 157,518 22,580 6,698 128,240 3°53 41I 4 0 
1887 162,120 23,745 6,869 131,506 3°59 41m -4 0 
1888 169,935 26,118 7,121 136,696 3°70 . 2:2 oa 
1889 176,917 28,119 7737 141,061 3°79 . $3 §.2 
1890 181,614 29,343 8,096 144,175 3°84 .. 2 @ ae 
1891 185,479 30,152 8,536 146,791 3°88 7% 64 
1892 181,787 29,765 8,600 43,422 379- 7-3 5-9 
1893 164,326 28,357 8,126 127,843 5: in 2 co oe 
1894 188,278 32,413 9,294 146,571 3°78 e's. 6 © 
1895 189,661 2,333 9,408 147,920 3°78 51 5 4 
1896 =: 195, 361 33,521 9,937 151,903 385 510 5 I 
1897 202,130 360,042 10,456 155,032 3°91 511 5 3 
1898 202,055 35,720 11,264 155,071 3°87 4. is 
1899 220,095 42,138 12,227 165,730 408 77 7 6 
1900 225,181 45,010 11,752 168,419 4°12 10 6 I0 10 





* Including coal contained in patent fuel, but not including coal equivalent 
of coke, exported. 








In the past fifteen years, therefore, it will be seen, we have in- 
creased our output nearly 50 per cent.; our sales of coal to foreign 
countries have just doubled ; the quantity of coal shipped for the 
use of vessels engaged in foreign trade has increased 80 per cent., 
while the home consumption has not only kept pace with the 
growth of population, but now averages more per head. The 
“Price at the pit’s mouth” columns are interesting, as showing 
that, after the period of active trade and high values—18g90-91— 
the lowest price touched in England was 11d. higher than the 
low-water mark of 1886, and in Scotland did not get down to 
within 1s. 2d. of the bottom price of 1888. It is evident, there- 
fore, we fear, that cost of production has permanently increased 
by about 1s. per ton, mainly in consequence of the higher scale 
of wages, for which the men do less efficient work. 

We have excluded from the foregoing table the coal equivalent 
of coke exported (which the Home Office include in their total 
shipments of coal), because it appears inaccurate to exclude from 
the figure representing the home consumption of coal all such 
coal as, having been used in this country for gas-making purposes, 
is afterwards exported in the form of coke. The following are 
the exports of coke during the past fifteen years, from which it 
will be seen that, compared with the great increase in the ship- 
ments of coal abroad, the sales of coke to foreign countries have 
not expanded so rapidly, but have been subject to more violent 
fluctuations :— 

Exports of Coke. 


Year Tons. Year. Tons. Year. Tons. 

1886 . . 650,311 1891 859,543 1896 676,811 
1887 . . 661,931 1892 609,451 1897 978,327 
1888 . . 798,254 1893 602,774 1898 769,742 
1889 . . 769,480 1894 588,265 1899 . 867,295 
1890 . . 732,375 1895. 700,064 1900 . 985,365 


The average price in the London Coal Market—as shown in the 
published returns issued by the Coal Exchange each market day, 
which give the average price of the best sea-borne coals put into 
barge in the Thames—was highest during January of last year— 
the maximum quotation being 27s. 6d.; and lowest in March and 
April, when the minimum for the year (19s.) was quoted. The 
mean price for 1900 was 22s. gd., the highest since 1874, when it 
reached 23s. 8d.; while in 1873 the record mean price for the 
whole year was 31s. od., coal being once quoted at 50s. The 
lowest mean prices recorded since 1873 are: 1880, 14s. 10d. ; 1886, 
14s. g9d.; 1887 and 1888, 14s. 10d.; 1895, 14s. 7d.; 1896, 14s. 5d. 

The imports of coal during 1tg00—always a negligible quantity 
so far its effect upon the market is concerned—amounted to 
9949 tons, of which 7879 tons came from the United States and 
1717 tons from Germany. The quantity received from America 
is almost exactly the same as in 1898, when it was 7731 tons, so 
that the American coal-shipper has made no advance into our 
home markets. So far as our foreign markets are concerned, 
however, the tale is a different one, though not yet serious for the 
English exporter. The exports of coal from the United States for 
the year to June 30 last amounted to 7,676,149 tons, as compared 
with 7,188,648 tons in the preceding twelve months. 

In regard to the strata from which our coal output in 1900 was 
derived, the report states that, with the exception of a small 
quantity from the oolite in Scotland, all the coal was obtained 
from rocks belonging to the carboniferous epoch, and mainly from 
the true coal'measures. In the North of England and in Scot- 
land, some of the coal seams are geologically older, as they occur 
in strata of the same age as the millstone grit and carboniferous 
limestone. Further, some coal in Scotland is of still earlier 
date; being found in the calciferous sandstone at the base of the 
carboniferous rocks. Owing to the recent high prices, this coal 
is now again being worked. The thickness of the seams worked 
varies from Ir or 12 inches to 30 feet; but the “ ten-yard coal” 
of Staffordshire must be regarded as quite exceptional. In Scot- 
land, seams of cannel coal only 6 inches in thickness have been 
worked. The term “coal” throughout the report includes an- 
thracite, the total output of which was last year 2,523,150 tons, 
valued at £1,352,846. 


——. 
ie 


Gas Companies’ Protection Association—The Fourth Annual 
General Meeting of this Association will be held at the West- 
minster Palace Hotel, next Thursday, when a report on the 
proceedings of the year will be submitted. We learn from the 
notice that, on this occasion, the following members of the Com- 
mittee retire, but, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election: 
Mr. W.F. Cotton, Colonel Makins, Mr. S. Y. Shoubridge, Mr. C. C. 
Smith, Mr. A. G. Snelgrove, and Mr. Hanbury Thomas. 

“Practical Engineer” Pocket Books.—We have received from 
the Technical Publishing Company, Limited, Manchester, the 
“ Practical Engineer” Pocket-Book and Electrical Pocket-Book 
for 1902. This is the fourteenth edition of the former, and its 
bulk is greater by 74 pages than that of its immediate predecessor. 
Among the new features are additional tables in the sections on 
‘“‘Gas-Engines,” and some few notes on the results obtained from 
the use of Mond gas on a commercial scale, accompanied by a 
diagram showing the arrangement of the plant for its production. 
In these and many other respects the Editor has shown his desire 
to bring the contents of the book quite up to date. A like spirit 
has been manifested in the case of its younger companion, which 
has only reached its third edition. Several tables have been 
introduced, and a new section has been devoted to “Dust 
Destructors,’”’ which have become of increased importance 11 
connection with electrical power undertakings. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 


“A Grave Situation” Criticized—The Best Treatment for Dying 
Electric Lighting Speculations—Electric Light Stocks at a Dis- 
count—The Arrogance of Extravagant Municipal Departments. 


A FRIENDLY hand has forwarded to the office of the “ JouRNAL”’ 
a copy of a young periodical publication called “ Electrical In- 
vestments” published at Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, Strand, 
and claiming to be a “ financial record ” of the matters dealt with 
in Mr. Emile Garcke’s “ Manual of Electric Undertakings.” If 
names and titles go for anything, therefore, this should be a pub- 
lication intended to assist the investor in deciding to put his 
money into electrical undertakings. This being the motive of 
those who pay the expenses of the publication, it is no wonder its 
managers profess to have been hugely amused over our Electric 
Lighting Memoranda of the 8th inst., with the candid exposure 
there made of what we cannot but regard as a grave situation for 
the gas industry. They admit that our confession of the nature 
of our interest in the subject of electric lighting is “quite frank,” 
which is perhaps not quite their own case; but this by the way. 
They try to make fun of our admission that electric lighting holds 
on, and banteringly refer to our considering “ the situation to be 
due to the extraordinary delusion the public is under that electric 
light is better than gas light, and that electric lighting under- 
takings earn good dividends.” We never said any such thing. It 
would not require prolonged search through our columns to find 
ample-acknowledgment of the service the electrical industries 
can properly render to the community. But as to supposing 
that the public in general are under the delusion that electric 
lighting pays good dividends—as a universal proposition be it 
understood, for our critic admits no exception—we never enter- 
tained such a disparaging estimate of the common intelligence. 
What we did complain of was that hopeless old electric lighting 


' undertakings hang on, and that new ones are continually being 


started at the public expense, which is a different matter. 

Of course, the Editor of the “ JourNAL” is duly compared in 
this print with the immortal Mrs. Partington, “ facing the rising 
Atlantic with a domestic broom,” for arguing that a little more 
commercial activity on the part of gas managers where sickly or un- 
called for electric light ventures are dragging out a hopeless exis- 
tence, would serviceably hasten the arrival of the moment of their 
happy despatch. Poor old Dame Partington has fairly earned 
admission to that asylum for overworked quotations which irri- 
tated readers of modern journalese-English have so long desired. 
Let her mount the carte blanche, whip up the béte noir, and so 
pass to undisturbed repose. She is altogether past work. The 
electric light industry of the United Kingdom, moreover, is not 
exactly like a rising Atlantic tide; and even that can be dammed 
out where it would do harm. The only similarity between the 
Atlantic Ocean and electric lighting consists in their both having 
done a deal of “ liquidation” in their time. The past and con- 
temporary history of electric lighting is like a sponge for this 
character. What is the true meaning of the admission of “ Elec- 
trical Investments ”’ itself, that where local authorities who have 
become suppliers of electricity honestly endeavour to provide 
for the depreciation of their plant—that is, to avoid living on 
capital—the result is to banish the possibility of their making 
“profits”? Is it not that this class of electric lighting does not 
pay? The kindest treatment of a moribund speculation is to 
kill it out of hand where possible. 

The really funny thingis that “ Electrical Investments” boasts, 
as for our discomfiture, of the “ hundreds” of ordinary investors 
in “an industry that was never more healthy than it is to-day.” It 
bids us consult share lists of electric lighting companies, and be 
wise on thishead. Well, it publishes itself a share list of electrical 
supply undertakings, which contains a good many entries of electric 
lighting company’s shares that now stand at a hopeless discount. 
Outside the best London districts, indeed, this is rather the rule 
than the exception. There are no fresh names in this prosperous 
crowd. Yet all the gas companies doing business in these parts 
are fairly thriving ; and there is little difficulty in conceiving that 
the “hundreds” of investors in provincial and suburban electric 
lighting who will never see"their money back, wish it were in gas 
instead. All this, however, does not in the smallest degree abate 
our desire that those gas companies who have the opportunity 
should bestir themselves more than they have usually taken the 
trouble to do, and so help to put some of the worst of these cases 
out of their misery. By so acting they would also do a kindness 
to possible investors, and save ratepayers’ money. 

With regard to the last-named point, ever since the leading 
electrical journals awoke to the conviction that the unnecessary 
multiplication. of electricity supply undertakings by petty local 
authorities is an evil to be deprecated, they have protested 
against the practice of Parliament and the Board of Trade in 
accepting the applications of such authorities as necessarily 
representing the wishes of the ratepayers as a whole. Possibly 
Parliament may have its attention drawn to this point in the 
ensuing session, because what the present practice means is, 
that the rash desires of a handful of men in office are competent 
to pledge the local government district to engagements which 
will continue to burden the rates long after the authors of them 
have been sent packing. It also means that the temporary 
holders of office in the local government system of the country 
set to think of themselves as constituting the locality itself, and 











of its resources as their own to dispose of at will—for public pur- 
poses, be it understood. Thus we hear of such performances as 
that of Councillor W. Lethbridge, of Battersea, who, at the 
recent meeting of the Association of Municipal Corporations, 
protested that Battersea—meaning himself and his colleagues— 
had a right to spend its own money in its own way, against any- 
thing the Local Government Board auditor might say. This was 
altogether too crude a proposition for the assembled town clerks 
to swallow as it was put; and it was withdrawn at the suggestion 
of Sir A. K. Rollit, the sage President of the Association. Yet it 
was a straw that showed how the municipal wind blows, 


_- — 


WATER ACTS FOR 1901. 


Tue following Acts relating to water supply were passed during 
the last session of Parliament. 


The Burgess Hill Water Act authorizes the Company to con- 
struct additional water-works, comprising an adit in the parish 
of Ditchling, Sussex, in connection with the existing pumping- 
station of the Company. Additional lands are to be acquired 
compulsorily in five years; and the authorized works are to be 
completed within ten years. Additional capital to the amount 
of £30,000 is to be raised, with one-third borrowing powers. The 
rates for domestic supplies range from 8 per cent. for cottages 
not exceeding {10 rateable value, to 9 per cent. from {10 to £13 
rateable value. Water for public sanitary purposes is to be 
supplied at 1s. 3d. per 1000 gallons. Public institutions are to be 
supplied by measure, at the price of 2s. per 1000 gallons. 

The Cromer Water Act incorporates and confers powers upon 
a limited Company originally formed in 1875, who obtained a 
Provisional Order in 1882. The limits of the Act are defined, 
with the proviso that the supply is to be made effective in certain 
parishes within five years, on pain of forfeiture of the exclusive 
privilege. The capital of the Company is £99,000, whereof 
£20,000 is classed as original capital, with one-third borrowing 
powers. The limits of dividend payable on the additional capital 
are 7 per cent. on the ordinary, and 6 per cent. on the preference 
issues. Additional works are sanctioned, including a pumping- 
station and wells in the parish of Metton, to be completed within 
five years. The Company are authorized to lay telephones in 
roads broken up under the powers of the Act of 1847. The rates 
for domestic supplies range from 1o to 6 per cent. on the rental, 
with extras. The price of water supplied by measure is not to 
exceed 1s. 6d. per 1000 gallons, with the proviso that the charge 
is not to be less than the rate in similar cases. Water for sani- 
tary purposes may be supplied to public bodies at an agreed rate. 
If the District Council of Cromer shall within the next two years 
signify their desire to purchase the undertaking, the Company 
are to sell on the usual terms, compensating the officers. The 
Act is also a purchasing Act for the Council, giving them all the 
necessary powers, and permission to borrow £58,000 for exten- 
sions of works and £20,000 for other purposes. 

The Faversham Water Act incorporates a Company formed 
in 1863, who obtained a Provisional Order in 1889. The limits of 
the Act lie within a radius of 13 miles from the Faversham Town 
Hall. The supply to the outlying districts isto be made effective 
within five years. The capital of the Company is fixed at £37,450, 
whereof £15,450 is called the old capital, which may be converted 
into stock. The loan capital is in the proportion of one-third. 
Additional works are sanctioned, including a pumping-station 
with wells and adits in the parishes of Ospringe and Faversham 
Without; all to be completed within five years. The rates for 
domestic supplies range from 8 to 6 per cent. on the rateable 
value of premises. The price of water by meter is not to exceed 
1s. 6d. per 1000 gallons. 

The Oakham Water Act incorporates and confers powers on 
a new Company formed to supply the district, in Rutlandshire, 
which has hitherto been without an organized water supply. The 
limits of the Act are defined; and the supply is to be made effec- 
tive in three years. The capital of the Company is £20,000, with 
power to borrow £5000. The source of supply is a well in the 
parish of Braunston, the works to be completed within five years. 
The rates for domestic supplies range from 8 per cent. on rateable 
values of less than £20, and 7 per cent. for all above this limit, 
with g per cent. for inns and schools. Water may be supplied by 
meter at 1s. 6d. and ts. 4d. per 1000 gallons according to quantity, 
with public sanitary supplies at 1s. per 1ooo gallons. 

The South Essex Water-Works Act authorises the construction 
of new works, including two wells and pumping-stations in different 
parts of the parish of Ilford. One of these is called the Roding 
well and the other the Seven Kings’ well; and they are to be com- 
pleted within five and seven years respectively. The acceptance 
by the Company of the lease of the Linford Water-Works 
is confirmed. The limits of supply are extended to include 
the parish of Havering-atte-Bower, Essex. The Company are 
to provide a pure and wholesome supply of water sufficient 
for the domestic use of all the inhabitants of the districts 
within the limits of the Acts. The Ilford District Council are 
to have a supply for their electric lighting works and depot at 
8d. per 1000 gallons. The Corporation of West Ham are to 
have a supply for their lunatic asylum at Chadwell Heath at 
the same price. After either of the new wells is completed, the 
quantity of water to be pumped from the Grays works is not to 
exceed a ‘“‘ reasonable amount,” to be determined by arbitration, 
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After Aug. 31, 1908, the water supplied by the Company is to 
be softened by Clark’s process. The rate for domestic supplies 
is altered from annual value to rateable value, and reduced from 
73 to 6} per cent. When the Company pay full dividends, the 
rate is to be still further reduced to 6 per cent. Water supplied 
to local authorities is to be charged at from 10d. to 8d. per 1000 
gallons, according to quantity. Local authorities may be supplied 
in bulk ondemand. Additional capital to the amount of £300,000 
is authorized ; not more than {£100,000 to be raised as preference 
capital, in any case not to pay more than £5 per cent. Sanction 
is given to the borrowing by certain Local Authorities of the 
necessary money to pay the costs of opposing two of the Com- 
pany’s Bills, and the promotion of a Bill to constitute a Joint 
Water Board of themselves. The Company’s parliamentary costs 
in the same matter are payable out of capital. 

The Staines Reservoir (Amendment) Act extends the pro- 


visions of the Staines Reservoirs Acts of 1896 and 1808 relating - 


to the purchase of the undertakings of certain Metropolitan 
Water Companies by any public body or Trustees. The Act 
consists of one operative clause, which enlarges the provisions for 
the purchase of the undertaking to June 6, 1906—being the date 
fixed by section 3 of the Metropolis Water Act, 1899. 

The Swanage Gas and Water Act contains a part relating to 
the transfer to the Company, and the carrying on by them, of the 
water supply undertaking established by the late George Burt, 
provided that no new well shall be sunk within 400 yards of the 
boundary of the Earl of Eldon’s land without hisconsent. Addi- 
tional works are sanctioned, including a well in the parish of 
Swanage to be completed within seven years. Certain works 
done by the Company’s predecessors in title without parliamen- 
tary sanction are authorized. A constant supply need not be 
given for eight years. The rates for domestic supplies range from 
7 to 43 per cent. Supplies are to be given tocertain landowners. 
The water capital of the Company is £46,000, of which £17,400 
is original capital. The borrowing powers are in the proportion 
of one-third. 

The Tendring Hundred Water-Works Act extends the limits 
of supply by the Company to include the parishes of Little 
Bromley, Ardleigh, and Little Clacton. The supply isto be made 
effective within five years. Additional works are authorized, in- 
cluding a service reservoir in the parish of Lawford on the site of 
the existing old windmill, and a pumping-station in the parish of 
Wix at Wix Cross, to be completed in five years. The supply in 
the borough of Harwich is to be divided into a high-level and a 
low-level supply within two years, in default of which the rates 
chargeable for domestic supplies are to be reduced by one-third. 
The price of water furnished to Government establishments is to 
be settled by arbitration. New capital to the amount of £60,000 
is authorized, to carry an 8 per cent. dividend. Borrowing 
powers are in the proportion of one-fourth. 

The West Surrey Water Act extends the limits of supply of 
the Company to include the parish of Littleton, in Middlesex. 
Additional capital to the amount of £80,000 is authorized, carry- 
ing one-fourth borrowing powers. 

The Wisbech Water Act extends the limits of supply by the 
Company to include numerous parishes in Cambridgeshire, and 
Outwell, in Norfolk. Additional works are sanctioned, com- 
prising a pumping-station in the parish of Marham, Norfolk. 
Agreements with landowners for the taking of certain waters are 
sanctioned. The additional works are to be completed within 
five years. The capital of the Company is increased by £30,000, 
whereof not more than one-half may be issued as preference 
capital. The proportion of loan capitalis one-third. In the town 
of March, the constant pressure of the supply is to besufficient to 
command a height of 50 feet above the Market Place, and 60 feet 


in the case of Wisbech. A supply may be demanded, at the | 


price of 10s, per annum, for gardens of not more than one rood 
in extent, provided that such supply does not prejudice the 
ordinary domestic service. The permissive supply mentioned in 
the Company’s Act of 1864 is now made compulsory, 


_ — 


THE GAS AND WATER STOCK MARKET. 


(For Stock and Share List, see p. 1115.) 


Tue Stock Exchange had a rather depressing time in the week 
just closed. The hardening of money was the principal factor, 
and the funds felt its full influence. Consols, for instance, which 
opened at 934, were done as low as 92,4, on Saturday. Pretty 
well all the leading departments were very dull; and the only 
exemptions were to be found in some special lines which had 
their own good things to help them. The fortnightly settlement 
was more active than the fresh business; and the fact of its 
going through smoothly had a good effect. The Money Market 
has tightened considerably. Aided by the demand for the re- 
quirements of the Stock Exchange, higher rates were easily 
obtainable; and the quotation for discount materially advanced. 
Business in the Gas Market was only very moderate in the aggre- 
gate ; and some days it was very quiet indeed. Still the general 
tendency was firm and buoyant; and although actual move. 
ments in price were few and slight, they were all in the upward 
direction, with the exception of one instance in the Provinces 
more specially noted below. In-Gaslight issues, the ordinary 
































opened with some little hesitation, and was marked on Tuesday 
as low as 96. But from this point it rapidly rallied, and closed 
with a mark of g8—the best of the week; the quotation showing 
arise of 1. The secured issues, too, were in good favour; and 
in spite of the pinch for money, the preference and debenture 
had an improvement of a point. South Metropolitan was mode- 
rately dealt in; prices averaging somewhat below middle figures. 
One deal in each Commercial issue was allthe business marked; 
prices being pretty fair. In the Suburban and Provincial group, 
little was done; and there was no movement in quotations in the 
London market. But Newcastle was lowered in the local market. 
This was only a justifiable readjustment of the quotation, which 
had been left standing far too high. Even at the reduced figures, 
Newcastle is the highest priced ordinary stock in the list. The 
Continental Companies were firm and quiet. European looked 
like making an advance, but could not quite manage it. In the 
remoter world, the two South Americans—Buenos Ayres and 
Monte Video—had a rise. In the Water Companies, business was 
perhaps a trifle brisker than ordinary, with a good tendency. It 
could not be expected that the Companies would improve on their 
recent large advances, though one had a slight gain; but they 
maintained their positions without suffering any reaction. 

The daily operations were: Fairly brisk business was done in 
Gas on Monday and Tuesday; but it fell quiet on Wednesday. 
On neither day did the quotations move. Thursday’s business 
was extremely limited. Buenos Ayres and Monte Video each 
rose 3. Friday was brisk and buoyant. Gaslight preference 
gained 1. Saturday’s transactions were next to nothing ; but 
prices were very good. Gaslight ordinary and debenture im. 
proved 1 each. The only movement in Water was a rise of 3 in 
Southwark “ D” on Monday. 


OBITUARY. 


The Chairman of the Ormskirk Gaslight Company, Mr. T. 
ALTY, J.P., died suddenly last Tuesday, aged 67. 

Alderman Tuomas TownsEND, for many years Chairman of 
the Reading Gas Company, died on the 15th inst., aged 77. The 
deceased had been a member of the Town Council for about 37 
years, and had filled many positions of trust and distinction in the 
town. 








- — —, 
- —— 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. G. W. Strupp, of Teignmouth, has been appointed Gas 
Manager at Bovey Tracey. There were nine other applicants. 

Ata recent meeting of the Directors of the Eastbourne Gas 
Company, Mr. W1LL1AM Henry HAmMmonp was formally appointed 
Assistant-Engineer to his father, Mr. John Hammond, the Resi- 
dent Engineer and Manager to the Company. 

After 36 years’ service, Mr. E. L. Linaina has resigned his 
appointment with the British Gaslight Company, and has taken 
up his residence in the Isle of Wight. The event was noticed 
among the “Personal” items in the “ City Press” last Wednes- 
day; the writer remarking that Mr. Linging had won the esteem 
of all, and that his well-known figure would be missed from the 
neighbourhood of Lombard Street. The wish was expressed 
that he might long enjoy his well-earned rest—a sentiment in 
which we cordially join. 





i cal 


Estimation of Hydrogen Sulphide in Illuminating Gas.—According 
to Mr. C. C. Tutwiler, writing in the “ Journal of the American 
Chemical Society,” good results are obtained ina rapid estimation 
of sulphuretted hydrogen, as in testing the efficiency of a purifier, 
by the following method: The gas is passed through a burette of 
special construction until the latter is filled with it, and mercury 
is then run in from a levelling-bulb, until 100 c.c. of the gas at 
atmospheric pressure remain. The mercury is then withdrawn, 
so that the gas is under a diminished pressure, and exactly fills 
the burette, which is disconnected from the mercury reservoirs. 
Starch paste (5 c.c.) is introduced by suction, and then drop by 
drop, with constant shaking, a standard solution of iodine, which 
is supplied by a graduated measure fitted to the upper part of the 
burette until the blue colour is permanent. The author says that 
3 grains of sulphuretted hydrogen in 100 cubic feet of gas may be 
detected in this way. 

Reaction Characteristic of Pure Waters.— Dealing with the subject 
of the examination of water, in a recent number of the “ Comptes 
Rendus,” M. Henri Causee pointed out that if a solution of 0°25 
gramme of crystal violet, in 25 c.c. of a cold saturated solution of 
sulphur dioxide, is added in small quantity (1°5 c.c. to 100 ¢.C.) to 
pure water, the violet colour is restored; the intensity of the 
coloration being much greater if the water has been heated to 
35° to 40° C. for two hours, and afterwards cooled before the 
reagent is put in. All pure natural waters give this reaction ; but 
if the water is contaminated with sewage or sewage effluent, there 
is no production of colour, probably owing to the presence 0 
sulphur compounds. Where the new reagent gives a positly : 
reaction, sodium -diazo-benzenesulphonate and magenta an 
sulphurous acid respectively give negative reactions, and vice 
versa. By means of the reagent, it was found possible to trace 
the appearance of sewage in the Rhone as the result of rainstorms 
and its gradual disappearance after the storms had ceased, 
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~ COMMUNICATED ARTICLE. 
AUDITING GAS-WORKS ACCOUNTS. 


By A SHAREHOLDER. 
(Continued from p. 970.) 


The sense of the parliamentary enactments is the exercise, not 
of a weak-kneed or iron-handed confidence, but of a reasonable 
mean between the two, that should be consistent with mutual 


esteem and self respect. It has been said that every twelfth man 
in the streets of Paris is a mouchard ; and under such circum- 
stances, the Prefect of Police may have a certain degree of confi- 
dence in the integrity of the population. Yet he cannot prevent 
wrongdoing or criminality in one form or another. This, how- 
ever, is a different sort of thing from the ordinary business pru- 
dence to be exercised by the directors in taking care not to 
appoint any officer without satisfactcry evidence of character and 
ability, and in taking proper security from those entrusted with 
money. But officials cannot be made honest, or kept honest, 
by Act of Parliament, by risk of detection and punishment, or by 
cunning tricks andtraps devised by auditors. The directors and 
responsible officials should exercise ordinary reasonable ability, 
care, and prudence; and having done that, they can do no more. 
For one official to undertake the task of providing for the 
honesty of the remainder, is about the same thing as for a super- 
intendent of police to undertake to keep all crime out of the 
district under his charge, which could only be done by telling off 
two policemen to watch each individual—an obviously absurd 
and ridiculous task. As much may be said of an audit that ex- 
tended to strict legal evidence for and against every transaction 
entered upon the books. 

There is also something to be said on the subject of confidence, 
as regarded from the employees’ point of view. Although largely 
a matter of sentiment, it has an important bearing upon business 
operations, and especially those of joint-stock companies; and 
one may question whether it would be as simple and easy a 
matter to secure an honourable and competent staff in any line 
of business, but for the fact that a desire for confidence and 
esteem is a very strong incentive in all human affairs. Even the 
humblest labourer may be proud of enjoying the confidence of 
his employer; while a king owes his position to the confidence of 
his subjects. If we wish to compliment a’ man, we express confi- 
dence in his character and ability ; and the most offensive epithets 
that one can apply to another, such as liar, thief, &c., are simply 
expressions of a want of confidence. And as regards officials 
holding responsible positions, controlling the operations of large 
numbers of subordinates, it is indispensable that they should be 
treated as worthy of confidence. What would be the effect, as 
regards the day labourers, if the directors publicly advertise the 
fact that they do not trust their manager further than they can see 
him, by sending an auditor to cube up the coal heaps, gauge the 
liquor and tar well, call over the muster roll, and other operations 
that broadly suggest a suspicion that he has defrauded them, or 
would do so if he could only get the chance. Operations of this 
kind partake more of offensive espionage, or of playing policeman, 
than of auditing as contemplated by Act of Parliament. A cer- 
tain amount of supervision is exercised over all classes of labour; 
but this can, and should, be done in a manner that neither inter- 
feres with the operations nor is derogatory to the self-respect of 
the workman. A stoker or a lamp lighter, for example, would 
turn up rusty if the supervision consisted of openly following him 
from retort to retort or from lamp to lamp; and no self-respecting 
oficial would tolerate auditing that took the form of implied, but 
none the less open, suspicion of his integrity. Every employee, 
from the highest to the lowest, can claim the right to be treated 
with the respect usually exercised as between man and man in 
ordinary business affairs, and which is dependent upon mutual 
trust and confidence, without which it would be simply impossible 
to conduct business at all. 

There is also the fact that auditing of the detective kind may 
tend to defeat itself. It would be possible to make up a heap of 
coalin such a manner that the mere cubing or measuring up 
of its outside dimensions would give an erroneous result; and 
the inanager who did not hesitate to enter fictitious names and 
payments in a wages-book, would be quite capable of making 
atrangements that would evade the chance of detection. A very 
common assumption is that the fact of fraud being committed is 
of itself a proof of carelessness and neglect. In many cases, this 
assumption is true ; but that does not alter the fact that it is only 
an assumption, and, as such, is open to error. Every person 
rts ¢ bags: a position of trust has opportunities of committing 
“a in such a way that only some unexpected accident will lead 

0 detection ; and it is quite possible, even with the best system of 
accounts and auditing, for fraud to be carried on. Thoroughly 
efficient book-keeping, and supervision of a proper kind, will not 
prevent fraud, though it will greatly reduce the chances of fraud 

elng practised. 

Contrary to the views that have suggested these remarks, I 
Premed submit that gas-works auditing, as at present con- 
yo oe Is as good a guarantee to the shareholders as can be 

— ed by reasonable men. When this is combined with a 
Proper appreciation of their duties on the part of the share- 








holders, an efficient directorate, a competent staff of officials, and 
a well-designed system of carrying on the whole of the operations, 
which includes a great deal more than the mere keeping of the 
accounts, no further safeguard is required. It is the duty of the 
directors to watch the income and expenditure; and a gentleman 
of experienced business instincts, combined with good local 
knowledge, can follow things up fairly close with the aid of the 
bank books and cheque books. As regards the suggestion that 
the auditor should compare prices with quotations and so on, the 
directorate usually control the expenditure ; all payments being 
made by cheque signed by two directors and countersigned by 
the secretary. The presumption is that, before signing cheques, 
they inspect the vouchers and have the quotations or tenders 
before them. The usual practice is to make sure of the correct- 
ness of any particular account before paying it. When this has 
been done, it is superfluous for the auditor to follow with a 
second examination ; and, indeed, this would to some extent be 
useless, as the culprit, either knowing or expecting detection to 
be imminent, would take care to make himself scarce before the 
audit time came round. 

The books of the average gas company are as arule accurately 
kept on the lines of the model set of accounts included in the 
Gas-Works Clauses Act, 1871; and the operations are divided 
into several different departments, which act as checks or audits 
one upon the other. Taking the income from sales of gas, this 
represents the aggregate of the meter-index readings comprising 
perhaps several thousand entries. At the best, an auditor can 
only verify all these readings in a very partial manner; and the 
variations as between the quantity of gas sent out, as compared 
with that actually paid for, are so marked as to render such a 
comparison but a bare and meagre index of correctness. This 
difficulty is met by employing independent meter inspectors— 
men who have nothing to do with the cash collections; and the 
rarity of fraud in connection with gas consumers’ accounts is 
sufficient proof that the system is efficient. The slot-meter 
system is open to the objection that it tends to mix up the meter 
inspector and the cash collector, by combining the operation of 
reading the meter with that of collecting the accounts. One way 
of meeting this would be by varying the operators on each round ; 
so that no one person was left uninterruptedly to deal with one 
particular round or district. The index book having been com- 
pleted, the accounts can be prepared in a separate department, 
by clerks who have nothing to do with the cash takings; and in 
undertakings working on too small a scale to admit of a separate 
rental department, the manager himself usually enters up the 
rental ledger, or at least.assists in doing so. An accurate state- 
ment of the sum due for gas having been prepared, the auditor 
can check the receipts on account of the same. But up to the 
writing up of the rental book, he is powerless; and the chances 
of accuracy depend more on the manner in which the work is 
arranged and divided out on the lines above indicated, than on 
the time and trouble spent upon the books by an auditor. 

With regard to the outstanding accounts or arrears, these are 
usually taken on trust. It is only in exceptional cases, where 
there is grave reason for suspicion, that each item is checked by 
inquiry as to whether it has been paid or not. Here the value 
of experience comes in. The auditor should have some know- 
ledge of the history of the concern; or, failing that, he may com- 
pare the items with the corresponding ones of previous years. 
In some districts of England, almost every account is paid up 
quarterly. In others, half yearly or even yearly payments pre- 
vail to some extent; and it is thought good policy not to disturb 
established custom. Asregards sales of coke and other residuals, 
it is possible to bring in the check of the weigh-bridge. For ex- 
ample, 10otons of coke may be shown by the weigh-book to have 
been taken out of the works; and there should be either cash 
received for that quantity, or ledger accounts. In this depart- 
ment, the usual practice was on a line with the district inspector 
and collector; and the weighing or serving out of products is 
kept distinct from the receipt of the money for them. The man 
in charge of the weigh-bridge has orders not to allow anything 
io go out without weighing, and not to weigh anything without 
a proper ticket or order. If any fraud occurs at this point, no 
amount of subsequent auditing will detect it. The remarks as 
to the serving out of coke apply equally to any other residual, to 
stoves, or to fittings sold by the Company. 

As regards coal and purifying materials, the same principle can 
be applied. The cargoes should be weighed in as delivered, bya 
person who is not interested in their consumption. The weight 
of coal received cannot be too carefully verified, because so much 
turnsupon it. This factor being known, any expert, after inspect- 
ing the apparatus and methods of working, can estimate with 
tolerable exactness the make of gas and the yield of residuals that 
may be expected, the amount of labour required, and so on. A 
chartered accountant can tell whether the quantity of coal paid 
for is duly recorded in the coal inwards or the carbonizing books, 
but no more; nor would he be assisted to any important extent 
by measuring up the stocks at intervals. The usual custom is to 
rely upon the manager for these things. The manager furnishes 
ample security for the proper discharge of his duties; and in 
many forms of agreement one of these duties is specified as in- 
cluding the rendering of an accurate return of all stocks in hand 
when required to do so by the auditors. But if it is considered 
that a second independent check of the stocks and working results 
is required, the only efficient method is to call in asecond expert. 
We do not think of employing an engineer to audit the books; 
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it is equally absurd to send an accountant to go into technical 
details relating to the quantities of material used. 

As regards day wages, there is no item that depends more 
upon the skill and integrity of the manager; while at the same 
time the rates paid in different parts of the country, and the 
amount of work done, vary so much that nearly every gas-works 
is an independent state and has a law to itself, and the results 
that obtain at one works are not necessarily a criterion of what 
can be done at another. It is also necessary that the manager 
should have, to a considerable extent, a free hand, and that his 
word should be law. But he does not, as a rule, keep the wages- 
books in his own private desk, and make the taking of the working 
times and other details a matter of personal attention. The 
- system of independent checking is applied, in practice, by the aid 
of a time-keeper or pay clerk. In some localities, it is usual for 
men to sign a pay-sheet; but as a general rule it is taken for 
granted that a man would not go home on Saturday night till he 
had received every penny that was due to him. Whatever addi- 
tional check on the wages-sheet might be considered desirable, 
any system of opening up independent communication with the 
workmen would be likely, in more ways than one, to do more 
harm than good. Suppose that a workman who had been receiv- 
ing 4s. per day chose to say that he had only been paid 3s. 6d. 
He might be actuated by feelings of personal spite, or by the 
prospect of getting a few pounds; and in either case it would be 
difficult to bring the matter to a satisfactory conclusion. 


(To be concluded.) 


NOTES. 


Belt Conveyors. 


The development of mechanical conveyors in connection with 
the heavy manufacturing industries of the United States is under- 
stood to be in advance of the practice in countries where labour 
is not so dear. A recent number of “ Engineering Magazine ” 
gives a long account of the materials conveying plant in use at the 
New Alpha Cement Works, in the Lehigh Valley region of Penn- 
sylvania. As in most cases of American cement manufacture, 
the product is derived from native cement rock, mined on the 
spot and mixed with limestone brought from a distance. All the 
materials of manufacture are therefore dry; and from the mining 
of the natural rock to the delivering of the finished cement, nothing 
is done by hand labour. One of the principal features of interest 
in the plant is the extensive use which is made of cotton-belt con- 
veyors, not only to carry the materials horizontally, but also to 
elevate them as well. Preference was given to this type of con- 
veyor for the reason that it was believed to take less driving 
power than either screw conveyors or bucket elevators, and, what 
is of more importance in a plant of this kind, to be less liable to 
break-downs. The crushed raw materials are deposited upon a 
16-inch belt, which is inclined at an angle of about 27° with the 
horizontal, and so carries them up to the hoppers above the 
dryers. As the dryers are emptied, the material is received by a 
pair of inclined 16-inch belt conveyors, one starting where the 
other leaves off, and thus elevated to the grinding mills. The 
coal is also conveyed on belts running in trenches. This sort of 
conveyor should at least be silent. Of course, other kinds of con- 
veyors are used for hot materials. 


Coal Tar Road-Makers’ Materials. 


The subject of road paving material greatly exercises the high- 
way authorities of the United States, who cannot largely avail 
themselves of imported substances, such as Swiss asphalt or hard 
wood blocks. There is probably more coal-tar pavment laid in 
the United States than anywhere else, according to a statement by 
Mr. F. J. Warren, of Boston. American paving contractors early 
sought to manufacture from coal tar (originally almost valueless 
in the States) an artificial asphalt which might prove an zccept- 
able substitute for the too expensive natural article. The result 
was about twelve to fifteen compounds, varying only in detail; 
being all essentially composed of tar, or coal-tar pitch and sand. 
As in England, these compositions succeeded best for sidewalks; 
all attempts to use them for the roadways proving failures. Mr. 
Warren holds that this failure was due to the selection of an un- 
suitable sand or mineral grain, and especially to its employment 
in an excessive degree of fineness, in the vain attempt to repro- 
duce something physically like Swissasphalt. On the other hand, 
he does not approve of what is called coal-tar macadam; the 
process of making it being, to his mind, defective in principle, and 
not calculated to secure uniformity. He believes that the future 
development of bituminous pavements will be along the line of 
employing a coarser mineral aggregate than is usual with ordinary 
tar pavements, prepared by a better method than that of coal-tar 
macadam. When the work is properly done, Mr. Warren does 
not see why the bituminous cement should not bind the mineral 
matter together until the stone itself wears out, under moderate 
traffic. The hardest procurable agglomerate should be used. 


German Practice in Chimney Construction. 
According to Professor G. Lang, in building brick chimney- 
stacks in Germany some special precautions are insisted upon for 
ensuring public safety. It is a peculiar characteristic of tall 
chimneys—differentiating these from other brickwork structures— 














that they-occupy a very short time in building. Consequently, it 
becomes a leading consideration to build them in such a way that 
the mortar shall safely sustain the superincumbent weight while 
yet green. Usually, lime mortar strengthened with an addition 
of portland cement is indicated as the best for expeditious work. 
Mortar made with lime alone becomes equally strong in time, and 
resists the heat better; but it does not harden quickly enough, 
and therefore exposes a newly erected stack to danger of distor- 
tion or collapse should a storm arise before the mortar has fully 
set. Lime mortar is therefore only used for building tall chimney 
stacks in Germany when the work is to be done very slowly, and 
where a strong outside scaffolding is used. The mixture recom. 
mended is made of cement, lime, and sand, in the proportions of 
1, 2, and 6 for the upper portion of the shaft, and 1, 25, and & for the 
bottom courses. Ifthe lime is of a hydraulic nature, the propor- 
tion of cement may be reduced ; if the sand is very sharp, it should 
be increased. For the cap of the chimney, the proportions 
should be 1,1, and 4. Mortar of cement and sand alone is not 
recommended, as it does not resist heat well, and is attacked by 
the carbonic acid in the flue gases, especially in the presence of 
moisture. Where the gases in the chimney are over 500° Fahr., 
a separated fire-brick lining is necessary. According to Hotop, 
chimney foundations should be got out one-eighth of the depth 
below ground, and one-eighth of the width of the proposed height 
of the stack above ground. 


Electric Power Transmission in Factories. 


Speaking at an Engineering Convention in Milwaukee, Professor 
W. S. Aldrich said that the choice between electric and belt 
driving in a manufacturing establishment does not depend on the 
question of saving at the coal heap, seeing that only 2 or 3 per 
cent. of the total cost of production is chargeable to the fuel 
account. He declared that, in old factories, an easy extension of 
the existing electric power service has increased the output from 
30 to 4o per cent. per square foot of floor space. New machines 
cannot always be obtained by telegraph; but a resort to electric 
driving has increased the output of existing machines from 20 to 
60 per cent. The output per man has been increased in the 
same way from 10 to 30 percent. Still, with many manufacturers 
it is a question which is the cheapest system of driving to instal 
and maintain. This can only be determined for every particular 
case as it arises. The question is one of relative efficiency, as 
measured by the amount of the output. Whether electric power 
transmission is more or less economical than another system— 
say, by distributed gas-engines—depends upon circumstances. 
Professor Aldrich admits that electric transmission is_high- 
priced; but he argues that it is comparable to skilled labour— 
expensive, but economical in the main. Few manufacturers hesi- 
tate to employ high-priced skilled labour; many more cling to 
antiquated methods of driving modern machines operated by most 
skilful workmen. It is claimed as an advantage of electric power 
that it cannot be played with. Electric machines will either work 
or not work; and some make their merits known. Perhaps one 
of their chief recommendations is the saving of the strength of 
buildings and the independence of the alignment of tools, as well 
as the opportunity afforded of ascertaining precisely how much 
power is really utilized in doing useful work. 


Wetting Coke to Prevent Spontaneous Combustion. 


An important finding of the New South Wales Commission on 
the Spontaneous Ignition of Coal in Bulk has lately been pub- 
lished. It is prefaced by a reference to the conclusions of the pre- 
vious investigation of the Royal Commission of 1896, which were 
that the two conditions for bringing about spontaneous combus- 
tion in coal are a sufficient supply of oxygen and a sufficient con- 
finement of the heat developed by oxidation. The most favour- 
able conditions for overheating occur when heaps of moderately 
lumpy coal are mixed with certain quantities of fine coal dust. 
The Commission found that hot weather is favourable to spon- 
taneous ignition, and that pyrites has nothing to do with it. Only 
surface ventilation is recommended. The new inquiry now con- 
cluded was specially directed to ascertain the influence of mois- 
ture on the liability to spontaneous combustion. Two cubical 
bins, 21 feet every way, were loaded with the same class of coal, 
under exactly similar conditions, except that the coal in one was 
dry, whereas in the other a hose-pipe was constantly played upon 
it, so as to thoroughly saturate it. The quantity of water used 
was enough to cause a small stream to trickle from the bottom of 
the bin, but not sufficient to wash out any appreciable quantity 
of fine dust. Thirteen 2-inch iron pipes were placed vertically in 
each bin before loading, to enable thermometric observations of 
temperature to be made. The filling was done on Dec. 2, 1898, 
and temperature readings were taken at intervals. The temper- 
ature rose very rapidly in the dry bin, until on Feb. 13, 1899, It 
was hot enough in the middle to melt the solder connections of 
the thermometer at a depth of 8 feet. At this stage the bin was 
flooded with water. With the wetted bin, observations were con- 
tinued until April 30, 1899; but no sigrs of heating could be de- 
tected. Instead, there wasa continuous fall of temperature. The 
Commission accordingly recommend the free use of a hose-pipe 
when coal is shipped or piled in hot weather. They therefore 
summarily dispose of the ancient superstition that wet coal is 
more dangerous than dry, and incidentally show that spontaneous 
fires in coal heaps may be easily dealt with by drowning out, In 
the ordinary way of other conflagrations. 
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- ECHNICAL RECORD. 
MIDLAND ASSOCIATION OF GAS MANAGERS. 


The Autumn General Meeting of the Association was held last 
Thursday, at the Grand Hotel, Birmingham—the PresipEntT (Mr. 
T. Glover, ot Norwich) in the chair. Theintimations of intended 
attendance received by the Hon. Secretary (Mr. C. Meiklejohn, of 
Rugby), numbered sixty. This was a record ; and of those who 
had favourably responded, there were only one or two absentees, 
The inclusion in the programme of a visit to the new Nechells 
Gas-Works of the Birmingham Corporation, where plant of a 
specially interesting character has been laid down, had no doubt 
an attracting effect. 


On the members assembling, 

The F SECRETARY read the minutes of the two preceding 
meetings ; «nd they were confirmed. 

ELECTION OF NEw MEMBERS. 

The Hon. SECRETARY next announced that the Committee 
unanimously recommended for election the following new mem- 
bers: Mr. J. H. Parsons, of Oswestry; Mr. T. R. Collins, of Stony 
Stratford; Mr. Harold E. Copp, of West Bromwich; and Mr. 
Sidney O. Stephenson, of Tipton. 








New OFFICERS. 4 

The PRESIDENT said the next business was the election of 
officers for the ensuing year; and the members quite expected, in 
the first place, what would be done with regard to the President. 
Mr. Charles Hunt’s name had been before them for twelve months 
as the Vice-President. No one had done more for the Associa- 
tion than Mr. Hunt; and it was felt fitting at the present time, 
before he retired from the engineership of the Windsor Street 
Gas-Works of the Birmingham Corporation, that he should once 
again fill the chair of the Association. It needed no words from 
him (the President) to commend Mr. Hunt to the members; and 
he hoped his election would be quite unanimous. He begged to 
propose that Mr. Hunt be President for the coming year. 

Mr. W. Nortu (Stourbridge) seconded the motion, remarking 
that he had had long experience of Mr. Hunt both in and out of 
office ; and he felt satisfied that the whole of the members would 
heartily endorse his election as President once more. 

The motion was carried by applause. 

Mr. Hunt said he thanked the proposer and seconder very 
much indeed for their kind expressions with regard to himself, 
and the members for their unanimous election of him as their 
President for the ensuing year. On this occasion, he would not 
say more than that he would do his utmost to deserve their con- 
fidence, and to further the interests of the Association. 

Mr. T. BERRIDGE (Leamington) proposed that Mr. Meiklejohn 
be elected Vice-President of the Association. He had been their 
Hon. Secretary for some years; and from the admirable way in 
which he had looked after the affairs of the Association, he (Mr. 
Berridge) was sure that he would do excellent work in the higher 
sphere. He was convinced the members would elect Mr. Meikle- 
john unanimously. 

Mr. R. Kina (Wolverton) seconded the motion, observing that 
everyone knew how much the Association were indebted to their 
esteemed Hon. Secretary; and if they could honour him in 
— for the great services he had rendered, they would be glad 
o do so. 

The PreEsIDENT said he could not allow this proposition to 
pass without saying a word in praise of Mr. Meiklejohn’s work 
for the Association. He had felt its importance all the more 
during the year that he had occupied the position of President ; 
and he could not think why Mr. Meiklejohn had not had the 
higher offices before. He deserved the honour; and now there 
was a chance for him graduating to the top position. He hoped 
he would have a successful year as Vice-President, and after- 
wards as President. 

Mr. Hunt proposed, and Mr. Percy G. WINSTANLEY (Wolver- 
hampton) seconded, the re-appointment of Mr. W. R. Cooper, of 
Banbury, as Treasurer ; and this was agreed to. 

_Mr. MEIKLEJOHN said before proposing a gentleman to succeed 
him in the office of Hon. Secretary for next year, he should like 
to thank the members for the honour they had done him person- 
ally in proposing that he should occupy the office of Vice-Presi- 
dent, and for the many kind things that had been said in reference 
to his work as Hon. Secretary. Mr. A. Cooke, of Oldbury, had 
kindly consented to undertake the duties of the latter post during 
next year ; and he therefore moved that he be appointed. 

Mr. B. W. Smirx (Walsall) seconded the motion ; and it was 
heartily agreed to. 

The PREsIDENT then moved that Mr. W.A. Sapey (Tamworth) 
and Mr. W. G. S. Cranmer (Willenhall) be elected members of 
the Committee, 

Mr. A. Cookg, in seconding the motion, thanked the members 
for their confidence in electing him to the position of Hon. 
Secretary for the coming year. He promised to do his best to 
merit their appreciation. 

On the proposition of Mr. H. Taptay (Wellington), seconded 
by Mr. Cooke, Mr. W. Langford (Longton) and Mr. H. Pooley 
(Stafford) were appointed Auditors for the ensuing year, 





_ Mr. Henry Hack (Saltley, Birmingham) then read the follow- 
ing notes on 

THE COAL-GAS PLANT AT THE NECHELLS (BIRMINGHAM) 

NEW WORKS, AND RECONSTRUCTION AT SALTLEY. 

Tempus fugit ! The truth of this is emphasized by the fact that 
I find it is so far back as November, 1898, that the Association 
came to Saltley to inspect the extensions then going on, on which 
occasion I expressed the hope that at some future time, as the 
works progressed, the members would favour me with another 
visit, to see them and the further extensions made. 

Just prior to the inspection referred to, I was favoured (in 
October, 1898) with a visit by most of the members of the Bir- 
mingham City Council, upon which occasion, as on the visit of 
this Association, the principal works then on hand were the 
adding of two lifts to No. 5 holder, increasing the capacity from 
2 to 4 million cubic feet, and the new No. 6 tank and four-lift | 
holder alongside, of 8} million cubic feet capacity ; together with 
the arching-in of a portion of the River Rea, and construction of 
training-walls along its course, through the land owned by the 
Department. 

As these works are fully described on pp. 866-7 of the “ JouRNAL 
oF Gas LIGHTING” of Oct. 8, 1898, supplemented by the con- 
densed reports at the time of the last visit of the Association, 
recorded in the “ JouRNAL,” pp. 972-3, Nov. 1, 1898, also in the 
“Gas World ” of Oct. 6, 1900, I propose to limit the present notes 
to the extensions made since then ; simply reminding you that the 
work in connection with the gasholders referred to in the afore- 
said reports has increased the storage capacity of the Saltley 
and Nechells works from 8} to 183 millions. I take the oppor- 
tunity of stating that both holders (Nos. 5 and 6) have proved in 
every way asuccess. Singularly enough, their stability was put 
to a good test immediately after completion; for, when raised to 
their full height for the first time (including the fourth lift, which 
in each case runs out beyond the framing), we had as strong a 
gale as for many years. These, tank and gasholders, were fully 
described and illustrated in the “ Engineer” of Dec, 7, 21, and 28, 
1900, to which I would ask your reference, so as to avoid taking 
up time by repeating the numerous details of them here. 

Since the Gas Committee visited the works, they decided thai, 
although there are but the River Rea and the railway and viaduct 
dividing the new works from the old Saltley works, the former 
should be treated as a separate works, and called the Nechells 
works, and the working results and accounts kept distinct. The 
division of the land required: for the extensions by the viaduct 
carrying Saltley Road rendered it impossible to carry them out 
on the desired scale in as concentrated a form as is usually 
preferred. Efforts were at first made to obtain the site (see plan *) 
of St. Anne’s Schools and the cottages adjoining Devon Street 
with a view of utilizing the Devon Street site for a complete 
works (ex storage). But as it was found impossible to acquire the 
property; and as the size of the works, if put on that land alone, 
would necessarily have been much reduced, and, further, as no 
canal communication could have been made to it, except at 
enormous cost, it was finally decided to utilize the Devon Street, 
site for all the plant necessary subsequent to condensation, 
reserving the Nechells site for retort-houses, canal-basin, rail. 
way sidings, and the coal and coke operations connected there- 
with, plus condensers, &c. It will be seen that this arrangement, 
involved the conveying of the condensed gas by a main across 
the road at Nechells Place to Devon Street—the size being 
36 inches to 42 inches; returning by a pipe (which is 36 inches 
diameter), after its complete purification and measurement, to 
the gasholders at Nechells, This return main for the purified 
gas is connected near the office entrance with one from the 
Saltley works. By this connection, the gas produced at Nechells 
and Saltley is continued through a single 48-inch pipe to gas- 
holders Nos. 5 and 6, or into those on the Saltley works, at will. 
It also enables us to feed either of the Saltley holders from the 
stock at Nechells—a very necessary arrangement, as the bulk of 
the gas made at both works is distributed to the district through 
the Saltley governors. : 

To provide ample communication between the two sites, and 
to avoid more than one entrance to the new works, a girdered 
opening has been formed in the Saltley Viaduct, upon the same 
lines as the newly-made opening for the Midland Railway widen- 
ing adjoining. The headway being very limited, and the slope of 
the road great, the girders could not be made to span the entire 
opening, but had to be in two lengths, varying in depth, and 
supported at the middle by strong steel standards upon stone 
bases. Upon the girders, the public roadway is formed of buckled 
steel plates, carrying a bed of concrete finished off with granite 
setts bedded in pitch. On one side of the standards, a cartway, 
with broad paths on either side of it for the men, has been made. 
On the other side, two lines of rails have been laid connecting up 
the sidings. When No. 5 gasholder tank was constructed, a deal 
of the material was deposited on the Nechells site; so that, apart 
from the railway cutting, about 43,000 cubic yards of earth had 
to be excavated and removed to a tip, to lower the ground to the 
required level. 

Retort-House.—As regards the retort-house, I had to decide 
whether it should be designed for horizontal retorts worked by 
machinery, or for inclined retorts. Three years ago inclined 





* A general plan of the new Nechells works, together with a cross section 
of the retort-house, and four photographic views of portions of the plant, 
form a supplement to this issue of the ‘‘ JOURNAL,” 
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retorts had not been anything like so extensively adopted as at 
the present time; but I had seen sufficient successful installations 
up to that date to, in my opinion, warrant me in recommending 
my Committee to decide in their favour, feeling that, if successful 
elsewhere, the system could be made so in Birmingham. 

The retort-house is 324 feet long, 114 feet wide, and 42 feet 
high from the ground to the shoe-plates of the rafters, The roof 
is semi-circular in form, after the Leeds and Huddersfield type. 
Although this form is very costly, it lends itself most suitably for 
inclined retorts, where they are intended to be charged from the 
middle of the house, enabling the outer walls to be kept some 
10 feet lower than required for a roof of ordinary trussed prin- 
cipals. A cross section of the house is shown by diagram. All 
the foundations for the walls, piers, and retort-benches were 
carried down to the ballast with concrete ; the depth averaging 
some 12 feet below the ground line. Each retort-bench stands 
upon a solid block of concrete, 158 ft. 3 in. by 24 ft., and g ft. 
average depth. In some partsrunning sand was met with, which 
necessitated the use in those places of tongued and grooved 
planking for the trenches. 

Having but very little time at my disposal, and being aware 
that in each of the first installations that had been put up, sundry 
alterations and modifications had had to be made before complete 
success was obtained, I decided to build the settings on the lines 
of the successful Salford settings (with slight modifications), the 
details of which were furnished by Mr. S. Y. Shoubridge. 

There are four benches of inclined retorts of thirteen settings 
each, eight retorts in a setting, calculated, with six-hour charges, 
to produce a minimum of 5 million cubic feet per diem, with all 
the retorts in action. The width of the benches from face to face 
of brickwork is 17 feet, which gives exactly a 20-feet retort on the 
incline. Of the remaining width of the house, 40 feet is allotted 
to the space between the two benches, mid-house, and 20 feet on 
each of the discharging sides. Of course, inclined retorts do not 
really require anything like the width necessary for machine work, 
or even handwork; but, in my opinion, for efficient ventilation 
and comfort for the men, the narrowing of the house should not 
be to the extent made for many of the installations which I have 
seen. In some of these, the heat has been what I may term 
“cruel,” through the space in front of the benches being too 
limited. At Nechells, an open space g feet wide has been left 
down the centre of the charging-floor in the middle of the house 
between the two benches, and railed in; and asthere is no louvre 
in the roof over this space (merely a continuous open trough), 
there is ventilation from the coke-floor right away to the roof. 
Even with this comparatively great width and provision, as well 
as arranging that the men shall never be charging opposite one 
another at the same time, on occasions it is quite hot enough for 
comfort. 

The retorts are made in three pieces, are Q shape, 21 inches 
wide and 16 inches high at the charging end, tapered to 24 inches 
wide and 16 inches high at the discharging end. The ascension- 
pipes are all 8 inches diameter. The mouthpieces are of the full 
area, top and bottom, as the retorts. The hydraulic main is 
3 feet wide and 1 ft. 8 in. deep in the centre, divided on each 
bench into four lengths—three lengths for three beds each, and one 
length for four beds. The foul mains have flanged joints, are all 
of steel, j-inch thick, and vary from 24 inches diameter to 30inches 
diameter ; and after leaving the retort-benches, they extend one- 
and-a-half times the length of the retort-house on both sides of the 
house en route to the condensers. 

I would point out that the principal differences between the 

Salford settings and those at Nechells (as originally built) are 
that those at Salford are in sevens as against settings of eights at 
Nechells ; and the retorts at Salford are only 18 feet long, with a 
section of 21 in. by 16 in. at top and 23 in. by 16 in. at bottom, as 
against 20-feet retorts at Nechells of the dimensions already given. 
The furnaces project from the front of the bench 19 inches less 
at Nechells than they doat Salford. Modifications have, however, 
since been made (referred to later). The large space which the 
inclined retort-settings necessitates between the charging-floor 
and the ground-line, makes a capital fire-brick store, for which 
purpose it is being used at Nechells, saving the cost of special 
and separate sheds. A railway line runs the entire length of the 
building, from which the material is unloaded from the railway 
trucks direct at a small cost. 
_ The arrangement for taking off the tar from the hydraulic main 
is that known as “ Dillamore’s Patent” (as shown by the diagram). 
I first became acquainted with this system years ago, upon the 
invitation of Mr. Balfour, of the Hockley Hall Gas-Works, and 
tried it in connection with a retort-bench at the Saltley works, 
where it did not, however, prove successful. But finding that 
practically the same system had been more recently adopted by 
Mr. Shoubridge, at Salford, and again by him at the Crystal 
Palace Gas-Works, resulting in improved working, notwithstand- 
ing his experience of it at Saltley—practically no stopped pipes 
—I decided to adopt it in connection with the new benches 
at Nechells. It will be seen that there is a free way for the tar 
from the main to the towers; the liquor in them being gradually 
replaced by the tar passing over the regulating-overflow to the 
drain-pipe below. The tar is run off and replaced by liquor 
about once a shift, and before it can thicken to any extent. By 
this arrangement, a liquor seal is uniformly maintained. All that 
is required is care in the running off of the tar, to avoid unsealing 
the dips by an insufficient supply of liquor during the time the tar 
run-off tap is open. 





Adjoining the new retort-house, between it and the River Rea, 
a building for the workmen, go ft. by 20 ft., is being provided, 
being divided into mess-rooms, reading-room, and lavatories. In 
proximity, suitable latrines of the most approved sanitary type 
have also been provided. It will be seen, therefore, that the 
comfort of the workmen has not been overlooked. 

Coal.—The coal is brought to the retort-house in trucks, vid 
the Midland Railway and London and North-Western Railway 
systems (an important and somewhat costly tunnel and sidings 
having been made to secure the advantage of a supply of coal 
and other material by the latter Company’s line). Hoppered, 
or bottom-door waggons are employed, which discharge the coal 
into the 10-ton hoppers over the coal-breakers. This plant is 
arranged in pairs, and consists of four coal-breakers, four bucket 
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DILLAMORE’S PATENT FOR TAKING OFF THE TAR FROM 
THE HYDRAULIC MAIN. 


elevators, four Tangye gas-engines (of 44-B.H.P. each), with the 
necessary longitudinal and cross conveyors of the scraper type 
to serve the overhead hoppers, in the front of the retort-benches, 
which are not continuous, but consist of separate receptacles, of 
40 tons capacity, two to each bench, feeding the “ Shoubridge 
even-drop” measuring chambers, of which we have two to each 
bench. The hoppers overhead are so placed that the travel of 
the chargers need not exceed three beds at any time. it will be 
noted that, including the motive power, the whole of this plant is 
in duplicate. The contract for it was given, on competition, to the 
New Conveyor Company, of Smethwick. 

Coal-Handling Plant.—It is our custom to stack the coal to the 
extent of about six winter weeks’ requirements ; and the provision 
of labour-saving plant for dealing with this coal, including the 
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CoKE-SCREENING PLANT FOR LOADING CANAL BOATs. 


conveying of it to the coal-breaker pits, has been under considera- 
tion. But we have had to let the perfecting of a scheme stand 
over for more urgent work. You will see that this year we have 
simply stacked the coal in the open for removal by hand labour, 
as has been the practice at Saltley. When we go into this ques- 
tion more fully, I fear that, from calculations made in the past in 
reference to dealing with the stocks of coal at Saltley by mechani- 
cal means, we shall again find that the interest upon the capital 
outlay, plus the wear and tear and depreciation, wages, &c., will 
actually exceed the total cost of dealing with the stocks by hand 
as at present, which does not cost more than gd. per ton for put- 
ting down and taking up-again. Ifall the coal had to be unloaded 
first to stock, as at some places, and not the bulk of it unloaded 
direct to the coal-breakers, I should be in favour of such an 
arrangement as that at the new works at Zurich, which I recently 
saw, and which is based upon the larger installation at the Harbour 
of Copenhagen. I inspected this in 1898, and I think some of you 
have seen it. Both these plants have been already fully described 
in the “ JouRNAL.’’* 

Removal of Coke.—I readily decided that the coke should be 
mechanically dealt with, so as to render as little as possible of 
this arduous work being done by hand labour ; and the members 
are aware that I at least was one of the first, if not the first, to 
adopt conveyors for the removal of hot coke from retorts, and 
that my experience of them, both at Saltley and Swan Village, 
has been extensive. Notwithstanding this, on account of the great 








* See Vol. LXIX., p, 1120; Vol. LXXVII., pp. 22, 267. 


| wear and tear upon the coke conveyors, it was a matter of long 





consideration what form of conveyor I should adopt for Nechells. 
At Swan Village we have the Hack and Piggott malleable iron 
combined pan-and-link arrangement. At Saltley, the same for 
the main cross conveyor; but steel pans riveted to Hack and 
Giles links for the longitudinal conveyors in front of the benches. 
Although the wear and tear upon the former is considerable, it 
is very much less than with the latter. The up-keep of the in- 
stallation at Swan Village, which the members have seen, has 
been but a small percentage of the initial cost per annum. 
Strength and simplicity are the desiderata for both coal and coke 
conveyors. The links, and, in fact, all parts of the latter, should 
be stronger than forcoal. It is the “grit” that kills. 

Having seen the De Brouwer conveyor at work on the Con- 
tinent a couple of years ago, and subsequently at Sydenham, I 
was attracted by the simplicity of its parts, and by the arrange- 
ment generally, and decided to give it a trial at Nechells. The 
form is well known to most of you. The Nechells plant consists 
of longitudinal conveyors running in front of the discharging 
end of the retorts, level with the floor, the full length of each 
bench; the two lines emptying on to a cross conveyor, which 
leads to the coke crane pit, from which it is dealt with by the 
large hydraulic crane of the Armstrong design, which has proved 
so successful at the Saltley works now for so many years. The 
contract for this coke-conveyor work was entrusted to Messrs. 
Jenkins and Co., of Retford. It included the motive power, which 
is in duplicate—two “ National” gas-engines, each 25 B.H.P. 

The coke-screening plants for loading and screening coke into 
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boats or into trucks direct from the skip of the coke crane, has 
been designed, and the contract let to, Messrs. Graham, Morton, 
and Co., of Leeds; the work beingin progress at their works—the 
arrangement in each case following somewhat the Saltley lines, 
which are familiar to the members. 

By the large crane, the coke will be tipped and distributed from 
the skip on to a fixed screen of 450 feet area, formed of bars set at 
an angle of about 44° with the horizontal. By this method about 
45 per cent. of the material is effectually dealt with by gravity 
alone; only the remaining 55 per cent. having to be subsequently 
screened by the aid of motive power. The large coke from the 
inclined screen will fall into either boats or trucks direct. The 
breeze and dust which pass through the bars will be collected 
on to a conveyor below, leading to an elevator, which will raise 
the material into a revolving screen of suitable mesh to separate 
the breeze from the dust—falling into separate hoppers placed 
below, and from thence into boats or trucks, as the case may be. 
An outline of the arrangements is shown by the sketches, 

Condensers, Pumps, Etc.—¥Following the gas fromthe retorts: In 
proximity to the gable ends of the house, two air condensers and 
two water condensers have been provided, each for 2} million 
cubic feet per diem. The air condensers are vertical, formed 
of 288 columns of cast-iron socket-and-spigot pipes, 9 inches 
diameter, 34 feet high from the ground level. Each is divided 
by valves into four sections, to be used separately or collectively, 
so as to cope with the varying temperatures of the atmosphere. 
Although available at any period, the water condensers have 
really been provided for use in the summer only, when it is often 
impossible to bring down the temperature of the gas sufficiently 
low with air condensers alone. They consist of rectangular 
chambers to ft. by 1o ft. by 24 ft. high, filled in with 3-inch cast- 
iron socket-and-spigot pipes, the gas passing through the latter 
and the water surrounding them. As the temperature of the 
water in the river, as well as that obtainable from the mains of 
the Water Department, is often very near that of the atmosphere, 
the supply of water to these condensers has been arranged to 
come from a deep well in course of construction for the purpose 
of the works at the Devon Street site. In introducing water 
condensers for summer use, the aim was to assist in reducing 
the naphthalene nuisance, having in mind the fact that, at all 
events in Birmingham, naphthalene disappears in the winter time 
when the gas can be condensed by the air condensers to below 
60°, to which degree it is quite impossible to even nearly approach 
in summer by atmospheric condensers alone. [By way of paren- 
thesis, I may say that, so far, the beneficial effects of the intro- 
duction of these water condensers have not been realized as 
regards the naphthalene, with which for some years now we 
have been so much troubled in the consumers’ and lamp services 
in the district. The few tests that have been made by our 
Chemist (Dr. Colman), to ascertain the quantity of naphthalene in 
the gas, gave the quantity practically the same at the outlet of 
the water condenser as at the inlet. I would add, however, that 
I consider we have not had these water condensers in operation 
sufficiently long to enable me to come to a definite conclusion as 
to their value or otherwise in connection with the naphthalene 
nuisance, | 

To prepare for the buildings on the Devon Street site, about 
20,000 yards of earth, &c., had to be removed down to the new 
yard level before the foundations could be got in; and as the 
yard level is an average of 10 feet below the street, a substantial 
retaining wall had to be constructed. This is formed of lias 
lime concrete, faced with g-inch brickwork in cement, the width 
averaging over all at base 4 feet, tapered to an average of 1 ft. 6 in. 
at the street level. From this level, rises a substantial panelled 
boundary wall, forming for the greater length the back wall of the 
buildings for the station meter, exhauster-house, pump-house, 
and boiler-house, all of which have been built large enough for an 
ultimate ro million cubic feet per day plant. 

The size of the station-meter house is 100 ft. by 40 ft. by 25 ft. 
high, containing at present one station meter of 250,000 cubic feet 
per hour capacity, made by Parkinson, of their latest handsome 
design, with room for two others. The roof is of plain trussed 
principals from wall to wall. The exhauster house adjoins, and 
is 63 ft. by 60 ft. by 23 ft. high, with steel roof supported by the 
walls and ornamental columns, with ample ventilation. It at 
present contains two horizontal exhausters and engines by Laidlaw 
and Son, of 300,000 cubic feet capacity per hour, with room for 
these being doubled as required. The pump-house comes next, 
55 ft. by 4o ft. by 22 ft. high, in which (without specifying sizes, as 
they will be seen), I may say, are the tar and liquor pumps, by 
Messrs. Joseph Evans and Sons, also the horizontal engines and 
hydraulic pumps by Messrs. Tannett, Walker, and Co., which 
will be employed for raising the purifier covers, working the 
hydraulic cranes above the purifiers, the waggon lifts for the 
purifier-house, and for the large hydraulic coke cranes. By the 
accumulator adjoining, the pressure upon the mains is main- 
tained at 700 lbs. per square inch. The pipes are all 3 inches in 
diameter, with strong flanged bolted joints, made in the usual 
way, with thin gutta-percha rings. These hydraulic pipes are 
connected at a suitable point to those supplying the power for the 
crane, purifiers, and other purposes on the Saltley works; the 
new pumping plant being thus not only in duplicate fer se, but 
doubly so, by this connection—thus affording the same advantage 
and safeguard for Saltley also. 

The roof over the pump-house is formed of girders and con- 
crete arches, which carry cast-iron hard and soft water storage 





tanks, also the tar and liquor tanks for receiving the tar and 
liquor pumped from the underground tank, of 137,000 gallons 
capacity, constructed in front of these buildings. From these 
overhead tanks, the tar and liquor flow by gravity to measur- 
ing tanks at the Nechells side, erected over a building adjoining 
the other large underground storage tank, of 156,000 gallons 
capacity, into which the tar and liquor from the retort-house and 
condensers flow; the quantity from Devon Street being mixed 
with that from this last-named storage tank in proportions so as 
to regularly equalize the quality. These underground storage 
tanks are constructed of composite walls, brick facing with lime 
concrete backing, with brick inverts rendered in cement through- 
out—the covering being made of brick “jack” arches, springing 
from cross-walls placed at intervals, and the spandrils filled in 
with concrete. 

We arrive next at the boiler-house, 63 ft. by 55 ft. by 22 ft. high 
—a spacious building with steel-trussed roof, containing at present 
three Lancashire boilers, 30 feet long by 8 feet diameter, by 
Danks, of Netherton, fitted with Grainger’s forced-draught appa- 
ratus for using fine fuel if required (as is now usual) ; space being 
left for two other boilers of similar size. 

Just outside the end of the boiler-house, a Clay Cross econo. 
mizer is provided. It is similar to the well-known Green’s 
economizer with alleged improvements. It is doing good work, 
raising the feed water from 60° Fahr. to 190° Fahr. Close to 
this apparatus is the hydraulic accumulator, by Messrs. Tannett, 
Walker, and Co., with 14-inch ram, 14 feet stroke, weighted to 
give the aforenamed pressure of 700 lbs. per square inch. Close 
to this is the well in progress for a supply of water to all parts of 
the works, which is constructed for a depth of 60 feet of cast-iron 
cylinders, 8 feet diameter. The borehole is 12 inches diameter, 
steel-cased for the first 50 feet, and continued without casing for 
a further 250 feet, at which depth it is expected we shall obtain the 
supply required—a maximum of 15,000 gallons per hour, - 

Washing, Scrubbing, and Purifying Plant——The washing and 
scrubbing apparatus consists of a Livesey washer of 5 million 
cubic feet per diem capacity; and two Kirkham and Hulett’s 
latest improved scrubbers, each of 3 million cubic feet capacity 
per diem (with steam motive power for each of the latter) have 
been provided and placed in proximity to the buildings and 
plant just described. From this plant, the gas is conveyed by 
36-inch pipes to the purifiers, which are twelve in number, 
each 4o ft. by 35 ft.; each box being fitted with three tiers of 
wooden sieves. The covers are raised by the hydraulic power 
hereinbefore mentioned, acting on a centre ram, 10 inches in 
diameter, fixed in the centre of the cover. Although the weight 
required in the cover of such boxes is somewhat more than is 
required for those lifted by overhead goliaths or travellers, when 
once fixed the repairs are so small that I have, whenever I have 
had to make an extension of purifiers, for many years adopted 
no other than this system, in preference to all other arrange- 
ments. I have been asked at times, “* What would be done if a 
pipe burst while the men were working inside the cover ?” and I 
have always explained that at each corner of the box we place a 
strong wooden trestle, upon which the lid alights in descending, 
leaving sufficient space through which the men can escape at any 
point. But the descending of the lid can only be at the same 
rate as the water escapes, which is very slow; moreover, I do. not 
remember ever having had a hydraulic pressure pipe burst. The 
only mishap which has occurred, and which can be guarded 
against with care, is the starting to lift the purifier-cover with 
some one or more of the holdfasts being still attached to the lugs 
of the boxes. But during the last twenty years, this mishap has 
only occurred thrice; and during the last twelve years we have 
been quite free from accident, owing to the strict regulations to the 
foreman over the purifiers, who has to see that all the eye-bolts 
are free from the lugs before the pressure-valve is opened— 
notices as to this important duty being fixed under each valve 
lever. The valves for four of the boxes are of the Hack wooden 
disc type; and for the other eight, two of Weck’s centre valves 
(well known to the members) have been adopted. 

Over the purifiers, flooring and roofing, constructed entirely of 
steel, have been provided, 272 ft. long by 100 ft. wide. The height 
of this structure from the ground line to the underside of the shoe 
principals is 35 feet ; and the upper floor is 17 feet from the ground 
line. It is constructed of girders, corrugated sheeting, and levelled 
up with cement concrete, floated to an even surface—the floor being 
required for storing and slaking the lime, also for oxide, and its 
revivification. 

A hydraulic waggon-lift has been provided at the north end, for 
raising and lowering the railway waggons to and from the overhead 
railway 10 feet above the upper floor. All waggons will be hop- 
pered bottom; and from them the lime and oxide will be dumped 
on to the sloping frame leading to the upper floor, and afterwards 
dealt with by two hydraulic travelling cranes, each of 25 feet 
radius, fitted with 1-ton grabs for removing the material from 
the various parts of the floor, and, when prepared,, for filling 
(through canvas shoots) the purifiers below. There will be four 
of these canvas shoots to each purifier. They will pass through 
the covers through faced self-sealing lids ; being long enough for 
distributing the material over the area of the purifiers with but 
little subsequent labour in moving and levelling. The arrange- 
ment is somewhat novel; and although it has not yet been put 
intb operation, I am sanguine that it will be a successful and 
economicalone. From the purifiers, the gas is conveyed by means 
of a 36-inch diameter cast-iron pipe to the station meters, thence to 
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the 48-inch main before described, where it mixes with the gas pro- 
duced at Saltley, and the percentage of carburetted water gas being 
made at the time—all as on the way to the gasholders. 

Results so Far.—I feel that, having described the works as I have 
done, the members would like to know what are the results during 
the short time which the new plant has been at work—particu- 
larly, I expect, with regard to the working of the inclined retorts. 
Upon this point I regret to say that we have experienced con- 
siderable trouble and anxiety. In practically adopting, as here- 
inbefore mentioned, what I and others considered the successful 
installation at Salford, during the construction of the settings I 
had no misgivings whatever as to what would be the results. I 
quite expected that after a few weeks, required for the adjustment 
of any minor details, no trouble whatever would be experienced. 
But we were doomed to great disappointment; and it was only 
after many months of the closest attention on the part of myself 
and of my staff, and great anxiety, that success was attained. I 
have already explained the actual difference between the settings 
at Salford and those at Nechells; and, being so small, it was a 
puzzle to find out what was the cause of the difficulties. 

We had, of course, to put up with the disadvantage of having 
inexperienced men for such settings. The first bench was started 
towards the end of the year; and the principal difficulty was in 
not being able to get the temperature of the retorts sufficiently 
high for six-hour charges of 6 cwt. per charge. At that time we 
were barely able to get sufficiently high temperatures to carbonize 
that weight in eight hours; and I therefore decided, on the ground 
of economy, to adopt eight-hour charges until the spring. During 
the interval, numerous investigations were made on a couple of 
the beds to discover where the fault lay, aided by frequent analyses 
of the furnace and waste gases by our chemists. These, and the 
observations of the temperature of the combustion chamber, 
proved that combustion was taking place too low down in the 
settings; and on this account I resolved to raise the point of the 
admixture of the generator gases with the secondary air much 
higher up the settings—in fact, to a level practically the same as 
we have for horizontals. To test the effect of this, the required 
alterations were made to three of the settings immediately after 
the time of winter pressure; and to an extent they proved 
successful, enabling us to carbonize the coal in six hours instead 
ofeight. But still the yield of gas per ton for the coal employed 
was far from being satisfactory; and the interior of the retorts 
still showed that the heat was not intense enough to get a satis- 
factory yield. Numerous analyses were again made; and altera- 
tions in the primary and secondary air dampers and slides were 
effected to meet what the analyses suggested was required. 

Some of these analyses showed that more secondary air was 
needed. But upon giving more, no improvement resulted; and 
it was not until I lately made a visit to the Wolverhampton Gas- 
Works, where inclined retorts are in vogue, that I found that the 
secondary air supply to the settings there was out of all pro- 
portion to what we had given, based upon our analyses. On my 
return to the works, ignoring all the analyses, which should be 
our guide, I ordered the secondary air supply to be practically 
doubled ; and in forty-eight hours from that time we acquired a 
temperature to give satisfactory results, which have continued. 
This shows, I think, that, though the previous increase of the 
secondary air supplies brought about no beneficial (but rather a 
contrary) effect, it was due to our not having gone far enough 
with the increase. We were, in fact, misled by what the analyses 
indicated should be required. However, “all's well that ends 
well.” Since then, the heats have been well maintained; and 
the results per ton of coal have been on the whole satisfactory-- 
in fact, such as we might expect from the coals employed. 

We find that the yield (per ton) of tar and ammoniacal liquor, 
of 10-0z. strength, is about the same as for horizontal retorts ; but 
from comparative tests, we find as regards fuel that the inclines 
are considerably more hungry than horizontals—so far, about 3 to 
4 per cent. more per ton of coalcarbonized. From inquiries and 
examination of the returns of other works where inclined retorts 
are used, I think this experience isconfirmed. This, if universal, 
is, of course, a small set-off against the advantages of inclined 
retorts over horizontals. 

In connection with inclined retorts, I cannot too strongly em- 
phasize the inconvenience and nuisance of the stops required 
at the discharging end of the retorts. Apart from the laborious 
operation of putting them in and taking them out, the expense is 
very considerable ; and he will be a lucky man whocan devise an 
arrangement by which these removable stops can be avoided. I 
have made several attempts:to devise some arrangement by which 
a stop can be withdrawn and replaced simultaneously with the 
opening and shutting of the lid. Once or twice I thought I had 
hit upon theright thing ; but on closer consideration I was doomed 
to disappointment. Here isa good chance for a young mechanic 
of inventive ambition to distinguish himself; for should, as I 
think it quite possible, a suitable arrangement be devised to over- 
come this drawback to inclined retorts, it means a fortune to the 
inventor, on a scale such as accompanied the invention of self- 
sealing retort-lids, Apart from the laborious work in connection 
with the present system of stops, I find the cost is a little more 
than 1d. per ton of coal carbonized. 

Coke Conveyors—With regard to the conveyors (the only other 
modern plant which I have adopted), I cannot express myself too 
favourably of the efficient way in which the De Brouwer installa- 
tion deals with the coke, either on the level or up anincline ; but 
the wear and tear is far greater than I had anticipated, and much 





more than upon any other system which it has been my lot to em- 
ploy—especially as regards the chains, the angles upon which the 
chains run, and the false-bottom plates upon which the coke is 
dragged forward. Although the arrangement is so simple that 
the renewals are much less costly than in the more complicated 
system of pans, rollers, &c., my advice is that, with this system, 
no one must expect the parts just before named to last more than 
twelve months of working. Each one, therefore, must decide for 
himself whether, taking into account the small cost of the first in- 
stallation plus the cost of frequent renewals, it is more advisable to 
adopt this simple form of conveyor rather than others of more 
costly but probably more durable construction. 

Reconstruction at Saltley—While the works which I have now 
described to you have been going on at Nechells, we have also 
been busy with the reconstruction of Nos. 1 and 2 retort-houses 
at the Saltley old works. No.1 retort-house has already been 
demolished, and the ground cleared ; and important progress has 
been made with the new retort-house to take its place, which I 
also invite the members to inspect. My faith in inclined retorts 
being so great, notwithstanding the trouble we had at first with 
those at Nechells, I recommended my Committee to extend the 
system in the reconstructed houses. The arrangement, which 
also includes the reconstruction of No. 2 retort-house, will consist, 
when complete, of four retort-benches, parallel to each other, 
each containing thirteen settings of eight retorts. These settings 
will be similar to those at Nechells, with modifications, based 
upon my experience with the new installation at those works. 
I may just remark that there was a well-constructed chimney 
150 feet high, in connection with each of the old retort- 
houses. As the site for the reconstruction of No. 1 retort-house 
was a considerable distance away from the site of the old 
house, no question arose as to the demolition of No. 1 chimney ; 
but I did hope to be able to bring in No. 2 chimney, which still 
stands within a few yards of the best position for the chimney, in 
connection with the new retort-benches of No. 2 reconstructed 
house. But, on further consideration, the difficulties and disad- 
vantages of retaining it became apparent ; and I therefore decided 
to recommend its demolition, substituting it by a shorter one, 
corresponding to the one for the new No. 1 house, on the exact 
spot required. This decision enabled me to provide for an addi- 
tional setting of eight retorts, and will prove really more econo- 
mical than retaining the old chimney; for, as will be readily 
understood, no extension of the new buildings or roof and floor- 
ings will be required for the additional setting, and, consequently, 
the saving in the average cost of the building per retort compen- 
sates for the expense of the demolition of the old chimney and the 
building of the new one. There is no doubt that when you see 
this fine old chimney (the pride of my predecessor, the late Mr. 
Hugh Young), you will say, as I did myself for a time, “It does 
appear a pity to do away with it.” Two benches of retorts are 
being kept in No. 2 retort-house, in reserve for work during this 
next season, after which the reconstruction of the house will also 
be proceeded with. 

The reconstruction of the two houses will form a double house, 
each half being 175 ft. long by 144 ft. wide, and 52 ft. high to the 
underside of the roof principals. Although in favour of a semi- 
circular roof, for the reasons already given, I thought it well, before 
deciding to adopt that form for these houses, to ascertain what 
would be the comparative cost of such a roof and a trussed roof 
with the walls carried up to the extra height required ; and as 
the price I received from the contractors for the roof over the 
Nechells retort-house for a semi-circular roof was so much higher 
than I had expected, and would bring the cost of the buildings 
complete to so much more than a trussed roof with hipped ends, 
including the raising of the walls the extra 10 feet, in this case I 
decided upon the trussed form. 

For this house, I also determined upon the continuous hopper 
arrangement in preference to the large hoppers as at Nechells ; 
for with the latter the only advantages are more air space and 
saving in cost, against which there is the travelling of the chargers 
to and from the hoppers, and the complication of the chains in 
connection with the “ even-feed charger ”’—the chains being liable 
to be incorrectly dealt with by inexperienced hands which we 
have to employ now and then ; the result being the dropping of 
coal on to the charging-floor. 

The arrangement for the coal elevators and conveyors is 
similar to that provided for the Nechells retort-house, modified 
to suit the continuous (instead of separate) hoppers, the only 
difference being that the gas-engines in duplicate will be fixed 
above ground instead of alongside the coal-breaker pits, which 
will be preferable. The contract for this work has been entrusted 
to Messrs. Jonas Drake and Sons, of Halifax, except the hoppers, 
which, together with the contract for the hydraulic mains, foul 
mains, retort-bench ironwork, roofwork, and flooring for both 
retort-houses, has been given to Messrs. C. & W. Walker, of 
Donnington. 

The foundations for the whole of the work, which also go down 
to the gravel, are upon the same lines as those described for the 
Nechells house, and have so far been done, and will be completed 
(including the arches for the retort-benches), by the Gas Depart- 
ment; the walls of the buildings of both houses being entrusted 
to Messrs. B. Whitehouse and Sons, of Birmingham. 

With regard to the coke-handling plant, again the large hy- 
draulic coke crane has been decided upon ; and the work has been 
entrusted this time to Messrs. John Abbot and Co., of Gateshead. 
The form of conveyor has not yet been determined upon. Ir 
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connection with this work, I may mention that I took the oppor- 
tunity of visiting the new Zurich Gas-Works during my holiday ; 
and among other things, I was very favourably impressed with the 
Zimmer oscillating conveyor. This system will therefore be con- 
sidered with others. 

Water-Gas Plant.—During the last eighteen months, we have 
also added to the carburetted water-gas buildings, purifiers, and 
station meters, and erected two more sets like the first four, of a 
million cubic feet each nominal daily capacity. The Economical 
Gas Apparatus Construction Company, Limited, were, as before, 
entrusted with all the work inside the generator-house, the pumps, 
and boilers ; the remainder being the subject of several separate 
contracts with other firms. This addition brings up the capacity 
of the carburetted water-gas plant to 6 million cubic feet nominal 
per diem, or 5 millions with one set in reserve. 

The purified and measured carburetted water gas mixes with 
the coal gas from Saltley and Nechells by a 24-inch pipe, joined 
opposite the east end of the generator-house to the connecting- 
main already referred to leading to the gasholders. 

When the reconstructed houses are completed, and when the 
other 5 million coal-gas plant is added, the capacity of the two 
works will be— 
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263 millions. 
Or (say) 25 millions, with reserve. 
The storage— 
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184 millions. 
Contemplated addition alongside No.6, Nechells. 8} rr 





will bring it up to See eet Oe 26? millions. 
Or about the same as the maximum manufacturing capacity. 


I would just remark, in conclusion, that besides the work at 
Saltley and Nechells, the carburetted water-gas plant at Swan 
Village (referred to in the “ JouRNAL” for Oct. 16, 1900), was com- 
pleted towards the end of last year. The installation consists of 
two plants of a nominal capacity of ? million cubic feet each per 
diem, and was, apart from the buildings, &c. (the subject of 
separate contracts), entrusted in this case to Messrs. Humphreys 
and Glasgow. Our experience is that there is not a great differ- 
ence between this plant and that of the Economical Company. 
I take the opportunity of saying that, with regard to the Swan 
Village installation, the guarantees have in all respects been not 
only fulfilled, but to some extent exceeded. 

I may say, in conclusion, that, in designing the various parts of 
the works, buildings, and machinery, the principal aim has been 
substantiality and durability, without extravagance upon these 
points as well as upon ornament, producing at the same time 
structures not unpleasant to the eye. 

In connection with these extensions, spacious stores and work- 
shops, together with suitable offices for the Superintendent and 
his staff, have been provided on the Nechells site. 

Apart from the extensions to the carburetted water-gas plant at 
Saltley, and the reconstruction of Nos. 1 and 2 retort-houses there, 
and the water-gas installation at Swan Village, excluding also the 
cost of the additions to the storage (which has been previously 
announced), the capital expenditure on the extensions, including 
levelling the site, the provision in the buildings for duplicating the 
plant, the railway junction and sidings, and the canal arm, has up 
to date amounted to about £180,000. 

It will be seen from this description that the work on these 
extensions, added to the ordinary duties in connection with gas 
manufacture, has caused an anxious and busy time; and so much 
could not have been accomplished in the time without the able 
and cordial help of all my staff, to whom I take the opportunity of 
publicly acknowledging my indebtedness. I have been fortunate, 
on the whole, in securing good contractors, to whom also my 
thanks are due for their earnest endeavours to fulfil their obliga- 
tions to my satisfaction. 


Mr. Hack had not succeeded in finishing the reading of his 
interesting communication before the time appointed for the 
members to betake themselves to Saltley and Nechells. At the 
point at which he broke off, 

The PRESIDENT said the main part of the new work had been 
described by Mr. Hack; and they would now go to seeit. He 
should, however, first like to ask Mr. Hack whether he had any- 
thing else to tell the members about the coke-conveyor which 
was one of the main features of the new work. He had hinted 
that there might be something more to say. 

Mr. Hack said. that further information was given later on in 
the notes. He admired the De Brouwer conveyor for its sim- 
plicity ; and there was not a more effectual one than this when 
first started, and even for some time after. But the wear and 
tear upon it was more than in the case of any other conveyor that 
he knew of. But, on the other hand, the renewal of the parts was 
nothing like socostly. He had not yet decided upon the form of 
——* to adopt for the retort-houses under reconstruction at 
Saltley. 

AT SALTLEY AND NECHELLS, 


Without delay, the members left the meeting room ; and in a 
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few minutes they were on their way, in brakes, to see the accom- 
plished work, and that in process of construction, at Nechells and 
Saltley. The notes by Mr. Hack were most interesting; but the 
works in their material embodiment were intensely so. In huge 
works of this character, words and figures, while valuable, do not 
convey to the mind a true impression of the character of the 
subjects; this can only be obtained by personal contact and 
examination. So the members found on Thursday afternoon. 
The notes did not dull their interest; they only sharpened 
curiosity. And when the members arrived on the works, they 
found at every turn a richness of engineering detail and composi- 
tion which will give them a field for inquiry and thought for many 
a day to come. 

But before they commenced their inspection, the visitors were 
received in the offices of the Saltley section by the Chairman of 
the Corporation Gas Committee (Mr. J. H. Lloyd, J.P., M.A.), 
who is the Lord Mayor-elect of the city, and by Mr. Harrison 
Barrows, who is also a member of the Committee. Mr. Hack 
introduced these gentlemen to the members ; and, ina very cordial 
manner, Mr. Lloyd remarked that, when the Gas Committee heard 
that the Association were coming to visit these new works, it gave 
them much pleasure, and it was an even greater pleasure to him 
and one of his colleagues to be present to welcome their visitors. 
Mr. Hack had had an immense amount of work to do in getting 
all this new plant into order. Indeed, the work had engaged his 
attention for several years; and now they were pleased to see 
everything working so well. With the three words “ Thank you, 
Sir,’ the President (Mr. T. GloverY acknowledged the members’ 
appreciation of the Chairman’s kind welcome. 

It is unnecessary, in view of the very complete account fur- 
nished by Mr. Hack, to describe all the members saw during 
the visit—to do so would be merely to repeat what the reader has 
already gathered from the notes. The large company was divided 
into parties, the first of which was taken in charge by Mr. Hack ; 
and to the others Mr. W. Chaney, the Superintendent of the Saltley 
works, Mr. C. Richmond, of the Nechells new works, Dr. E. Col- 
man, the Chief Chemist to the department, Mr. J. Hewitt, the Chief 
Draughtsman, and Mr. F. Bywater, the Clerk of Works, devoted 
themselves most assiduously. The reconstruction work at Saltley 
was first inspected; and it was found that No. 1 retort-house is 
in a fairly advanced condition. The scheme contemplates the re- 
construction of No. 2 retort-house alongside; and when this has 
come to pass, the two will form practically one house, containing 
no less than 416 retorts on the inclined system. This will make 
the building notable among the inclined retort installations of the 
country. It is interesting to remark that the settings themselves 
are being constructed by the Gas Committee’s own workmen. 


Half an hour was spent in inspecting the work in progress here; 


and then the visitors were taken by the conveyances to the 
farther side of the Nechells section, in order to take in the works 
in their proper sequence. At the point at which they obtained 
entrance to the works, the visitors first came upon a large piece 
of construction in connection with the feeding with, and removal 
of, material from the works. This was the railway connection 
with the London and North-Western line. The huge cutting and 
the solidly constructed retaining walls and tunnel must have in- 
volved a great deal of heavy labour and expense. The retaining 
walls are built of concrete, faced with brickwork set in cement ; 
and in this form of construction Mr. Hack is a great believer. It 
was interesting to learn that the Railway Company have undertaken 
to do the signalling for this private connection ; the only stipula- 
tion being that a minimum of 50,000 tons of material in or out 
shall be sent over their line annually. With this new railway, 
the Committee have now two strings to their bow for Saltley and 
Nechells; there being communication with both the Midland 
and the London and North-Western systems. Passing over the 
sidings, the visitors obtained their first full view of the new 
works. The site, uncouth and disordered as it appeared to the 
members three years ago, was now found by them transformed 
into a surprising degree of respectability. The rough, uneven 
ground has become level, the turbid and sluggish River Rea 
(of which Birmingham is not particularly proud, but which was 
roused by floods some little time since to a sufficient turbulency 
to do considerable damage) has been brought within bounds by 
substantial walls on either side, land which was then merely 
pegged out for buildings now bear them and their plant, and the 
erectors have given place to the gas makers. Such are the 
changes which the three years’ interval has wrought. Most of 
the work described by Mr. Hack was examined. Of course, the 
greatest amount of time was given to the new retort-house, which 
has been in operation about a year. The work of the Shoubridge 
chargers was much admired. As to the settings themselves, 
Mr. Hack was not by any means reticent in giving further infor- 
mation about the difficulties he first had with the heating, and 
the trouble he had had to overcome them. During the visit, there 
was some little diversity in the issue of the charges; but of the 
examples only one or two were really refractory. However, Mr. 
Hack’s satisfaction now is amply proved by the magnificent in- 
stallation he is making in the Saltley section, which installation 
will profit by the experience gained in the Nechells house. The 
De Brouwer conveyor was working silently and smoothly ; and 
considerable interest was manifested in the method of dealing 
with the coke outside the house. Of the other plant viewed, the 
new purifying vessels, with the hydraulic waggon-lift and other 
mechanical arrangements for dealing with the material, came in 
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On the completion of the inspection of the plant, the visitors 
were in a condition to thoroughly enjoy the substantial and re- 
freshing tea which had been kindly provided in the spacious and 
handsome new exhauster-house. Subsequently, the members were 
called together by 

The PRESIDENT, who, addressing them, said that, by the cour- 
tesy of the Birmingham Corporation, the Association had been 
enabled to make an interesting inspection that day, under the 
guidance of their friend Mr. Hack. The members had been 
especially honoured by the presence of the Chairman of the Gas 
Committee and Mr. Councillor Barrows. Here he would like to 
draw attention to this fact, that throughout the history of the 
Midland Association, and its connection with the Birmingham 
Gas-Works through the Engineers (who had both been Presidents 
of the Association), the members had never before been honoured 
on their visits by the presence of any member of the Committee. 
Therefore he particularly wanted to assure both the Chairman of 
the Committee and Mr. Barrows of the appreciation of the mem- 
bers at their presence that day, and at the same time to thank 
the Committee for their kindness in allowing the visit. 

The members heartily endorsed the President’s remarks by 
applause. 

Mr. Barrows said he felt he was in rather a false position in 
having to reply, becanse Mr. Lloyd had had to leave. He was 
going to be the Lord Mayor of Birmingham shortly, and conse- 
quently was very busy. Mr. Lloyd was exceedingly sorry that he 
could not complete the round of the works with the members ; 
and it was his (Mr. Barrows’) duty to apologize for him, and also 
to acknowledge the expression of thanks which had just been 
made to the Committee. His fellow-members regretted that they 
could not be present; but they were extremely pleased to have 
the Association there that day to look over the new works. 

Mr. R. O. PATERSON (Cheltenham) said they could not part 
without recognizing the obligation of the Association to their 
friend Mr. Hack for his courtesy in showing the members round 
this extensive and wonderful plant. He thought that they had all 
seen something which, in many respects, was new and original. 
The ideas which they had seen incorporated in the newer part 
of the works had interested them all, especially in these days 
when so much endeavour was being made to economize in the 
labour of gas-works. They could congratulate Mr. Hack on 
having kept himself well to the front in this direction, and for 
having introduced so many appliances which must ultimately re- 
duce the cost of labour in the manufacture of gas at these works. 
He would ask the members to pass to Mr. Hack a very cordial 
vote of thanks. 

The motion was carried by acclamation. 

Mr. Hack said he had to thank Mr. Paterson for the kind words 
he had used in proposing this vote, and the members for the 
hearty way in which they had endorsed them. He (Mr. Hack) 
had been looking forward for some considerable time to having 
again the pleasure of receiving the members at the works for an- 


other inspection. As he mentioned in his notes, when he came - 


to look into the matter he was astonished that three years had 
passed away since last the members were there. He was sorry 
they had not had more time for the meeting, so that he could 
have gone very fully into the notes he had prepared, and also 
that they had not had more time for an extended inspection. The 
works had been arranged, as Mr. Paterson had said, on the most 
modern lines—more particularly with a view of doing away 
with the most arduous portion of the work in connection with 
the retort-house, such as the wheeling of coke. He believed, 
though there were other works with large installations of coke- 
handling and coal-conveying plant, there were none more com- 
plete than these were or would be. From the unloading of the 
coal to the delivery of the coke to the consumers, there would be 
practically no hand work; it would be done entirely by mechanical 
means. Work of this kind could not be carried out without great 
help on the part of the staff with whom one was connected; and 
he took this opportunity of thanking his staft for the loyal and 
generous assistance they had rendered to him. One and all had 
put their shoulders to the wheel; and they had not hesitated to 
work day and night. Their kindness deserved this recognition. 
On the whole, too, they had been favoured with very good con- 
tractors, who had endeavoured to do their best to complete the 
work to time and in accordance with the specifications. He 
thanked the members sincerely for their kind vote of thanks, and 
again expressed the pleasure it had given him to see them on the 
new works, 

Bidding Mr. Hack adieu at the door of the new exhauster-house, 
the members were escorted by his assistants through the works 
to the brakes, and a little later they dispersed at the Grand Hotel. 


- — 
> —— 


Sand Plates for Water Filtration—The water-works at Arad, in 

ungary, recently described in the “ Praktische Maschinen Kon- 
structeur,” are specially interesting for their sand-plate filters, on 
the Fischer system. These plates are formed of sand, which, 
after being freed from clay, is moulded, and brought to a tempera- 
ture of 1800° to 2100° C. They are placed vertically in the bed ; 
thus giving great filtering surface. The water enters from outside, 
passes through the pores of the sand to a pipe, and thence to the 
reservoir for filtered water. The filter is cleaned by reversing 
the flow of water for ten minutes. The area necessary for sucha 
filter is stated to be eight times less than that required for ordinary 
sand filters of the same capacity. 








COMPARATIVE MERITS OF GAS AND 
ELECTRICITY FOR LIGHTING LARGE INTERIORS. 


A report by two experts appointed by the Bavarian Minister of 
the Interior, to inquire into the relative advantages, from all 
points of view, of gas and electricity for the lighting of school- 


rooms and interiors of other large public buildings, has just been 
issued. The experts (Dr. K. Seggel and Professor Eversbusch, 
both of Munich), place the different means of lighting such rooms 
in the following order of merit, mainly for the reasons mentioned. 


1.—Indirect Lighting by Welsbach Gas-Burners.—(a) Semi- 
indirect lighting by means of conical opal glass shades, placed 
below the flame, and having the wide part uppermost. Dimen- 
sions: Diameter at top 10 inches, at bottom 23 inches, depth 
5 inches, This means is adapted for rooms not less than to feet 
in height. (b) Purely indirect lighting, by means of metal reflec- 
tors with polished or white enamelled upper surfaces, 233 inches 
wide at top, and sloping at an angle of 22°. This means is 
adapted for rooms not exceeding 13 feet in height. Methods (a) 
and (b) afford the cheapest means of lighting such rooms satis- 
factorily ; for the comparatively high cost of equipping the rooms 
on either of these systems is compensated by the low consumption 
of gas. By either method one Welsbach burner should be allowed 
for every 65 to 130 square feet of floor space, according as the 
room is used for fine work, such as drawing, or for rough work or 
lecture purposes. The burners should be 8 ft. 6 in. to 11 ft. 6 in. 
from the floor, according to the height of the room, and should be 
well distributed over it. 

2.—Indirect Lighting by the Electric Arc by Means of Large Metal 
Reflectors or Schuckert Lanterns.—This is said to be the light which 
approaches most nearly to daylight. It is at its best when sup- 
plied with an alternating current from a large generating station. 
Where current is cheap, the cost may be even lower than that of 
the first method ; and for rooms exceeding 17 feet in height, the 
indirect arc lighting is even preferable. But it needs much atten- 
tion. Two 6-ampere lamps are required for every 600 square feet 
of floor area. 

3.—Direct Lighting by Welsbach Gas-Burners.—This method, 
with the use of screens, or eye-cups, is recommended for rooms 
which are only partially used, or by few persons. 

4.—Direct Lighting by Incandescent Electric Lamps.—This plan 
is suitable only under the same conditions as No. 3, but is not so 
good, because it is less like daylight, radiates more heat, and is 
dearer. On the other hand, it causes less vitiation, increase of 
temperature of the air, and needs less attention. 


USEFUL NOVELTIES. 


Among the novelties which Messrs. Falk, Stadelmann and Co., 
Limited, of Farringdon Road, are now introducing is one which 
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has a claim to a place among the most ingenious of the many 
fittings which we have had brought to our notice in connection 
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with street incandescent gas-lights; its application being especi- 
ally serviceable in the cases of two or more burners in a single 
lantern. One of its purposes is the displacement of the ordinary 
pilot jet tube in Welsbach bye-pass burners; and the provision 
in its stead of a non-luminous Bunsen jet, which prevents the 
blackening of the mantle, and, of course, if extensively em- 
ployed, results in a saving in the consumption of gas. But this 
is not the only advantage. The fitting is constructed with an 
alternating arrangement, by means of which in a two-light lantern 
both lights can be used, or one on and one off; and in a three- 
light lantern, all on, or one on and two off, or two on and one off. 
Such an arrangement as this will be useful, in the case of cluster 
lamps, for economizing consumption on moonlight nights and 
(say) after midnight. The lighting and extinguishing is effected 
entirely by a slight turn of a lever, shown in the illustration of 
two burners fitted with the contrivance (fig. 1). As has been 
demonstrated to us, in one position of the lever the lights are on; 
in another, one of two burners is off; and in a third position, both 
would be extinguished. The Bunsen bye-pass tube is shown in 
fig. 2, the left-hand side part of which is an enlarged section and 
the other part the actual size. Among the other points to which 
our attention has been called as recommendations for this new 
device are these: The plug of the fitting is seated inside the 
lantern body, which protects it against exposure ; the actuating 
lever being situated outside. The lantern can therefore remain 
closed for lighting and extinguishing, which, it need scarcely be 
mentioned, is a great protection to the mantles. There is no 
plug-stop; so that any shock caused by turning on or off is 
caught by the lantern frog, and not transferred to the mantle 
through the burner. When the burners are alight, the pilot-jets 
are extinguished. The new pilot lights are just as applicable to 
suspension fittings as to street-lanterns. In conjunction with this 
fitting, the firm are also applying ad- 
justable gas nipples. One of them is 
shown in fig. 3; and its position on the 
burner is illustrated in fig. 1. By its 
means, the burners can be readily 
adjusted to the pressure of the gas by 
the turning of the side screw by hand, 
which (particularly in outdoor lamps) 
will be a great convenience. It is 
very simple and effective. Cheapness 
is a recommendation of these various 
fittings; and another favourable fea- 
ture is that they can be fitted to exist- 
ing lanterns without alteration. 








FG. 3. 
The same firm are showing a climbing jet tube for igniting 
burners in street-lamps where a pilot light is not desirable, or is 


objected to. As will be seen by the illustration, at the foot of the 
climbing jet tube, is fixed a 
funnel-shaped socket, with a 
deeply notchededge. Into any 
one of the notches fits a pro- 
jection on the head of a speci- 
allymadetorch. By givingthe 
socket a third of a turn to the 
right, the gas-way is opened, 
the first jet is ignited by the 
torch, and the flame is imme- 
diately communicated by the 
jet-tube totheburner. A third 
of a turn to the left extinguishes 
the jets. The method of ignit- 
ing the climbing jets rather 
than the climbing jets them- 
selves is the novel part of this 
arrangement. The fitting can 
be applied to any number of 
burners in a street lantern. 

There are many pipe-joints in the market for which 
is claimed a very high standard of efficiency, in the 
way of preventing leakages of gas, water, steam, or 
air. We have had brought to our notice by the Fair- 
banks Company, of 16, Great Eastern Street, E.C., 
a modest looking article, the use of which, it is 
declared, will make “the most perfect joint” ever 
produced. Asa test of the truth of this assertion, 
the Company state their willingness to supply a 
free sample for trial to all applicants. This is an 
American invention, and is known, “on the other 
side,” as the Merwarth metallic gasket. Itconsists of a soft metal 
ring of about } inch diameter, with a reinforcing outer ring of copper 
ys inch thick, with two short pieces of thin, soft copper wire 
attached at opposite sides to hold the ring in position when in 
service. Its application is shown, better than it can be described, 
in the accompanying illustration. The soft metal forming the 
inner ring is sufficiently ductile to take any depression that may 
exist in the cast iron or steel surfaces between which it is used; 
and by filling the inequalities fully when the joint is tightened up 
a perfectly sound connection is secured. Backed by the copper 
ring to which it is joined, it will, it is stated, stand against the dis- 
turbance of ordinary expansion and contraction, vibration, &c., 
for years. With regard to expansion and contraction, one of 
the 8-inch rings was put under a severe test for six weeks in the 
United States Navy. The joint was subjected to a pressure of 
300 Ibs, of steam; and then, shutting off the steam, ice water was 








forced through the pipes. This change from extreme high pres. 
sure and temperature to low temperature was made two or three 
times every day ; and the joint, it is reported, withstood it without 





leakage during the duration of the tests. These rings are in use 
for all sizes of joints up to 60 inches diameter; and the sizes 
stocked are from 1 inch to 20 inches diameter. 


’ -— 
e —_ 


THE “LUX CALOR” STOVES. 


The principle on which “ Lux Calor ” condensing gas-stoves are 
constructed is too well known to “JouRNAL”’ readers to need 
description ; but what has been done recently in improving them 


from the artistic point of view is not so well known. We were 
invited a few days since by Messrs. Ritchie and Co., of Hatfield 
Street, Southwark, to see what they have been doing in this 
respect, and found that very special attention has been given 
to the beautifying of the stoves. For some time past, a few of the 
larger sizes have been provided with a dress of fancy wrought- 
iron work, which, with a gilt relief, presents a very ornamental 
and tasteful appearance. The success of the stoves so encased 
has led to a demand for smaller sizes embellished in a similar 
manner; and the firm have made the necessary provision for 
meeting this demand. The small stoves fitted with the new 
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wrought-iron grille really look very effective. Such a highly 
ornamental stove, however, is not required so frequently as one 
of a less imposing character; but, even in this class, the makers 
have raised the quality of finish and colour to such a degree that 
they are really suitable for almost any position. The new 
colours employed have a very pleasing effect, and their variety 
permits of the stoves being adapted to the appointments 
of any hall, office, or room in which they are intended to be 
placed. There is no necessity here to say anything in praise of 
the heating efficiency of the stoves; the report of the “ Lancet’ 
Special Analytical Commission some time since gave them 4 
splendid testimonial in this regard. The perfection of the con- 
densing action of the stoves has also been abundantly testified, 
by, among others, Mr. Edward V, Gardner, F.A.S.,M.S.A. Upon 
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an analysis of the condensed products, he remarks: “ The pro- 
ducts ensuing from the automatic system of condensation in these 
stoves amount to an average of 4o fluid ounces in ten hours, and 
consist of water, sulphuric acid, sulphurous acid, carbonic acid, 
iron, ammonia, and some organic matter.’’ Then, as to the con- 
sumption of gas, according to a recent test, the standard size of 
stove (D 3) only burns 6 cubic feet per hour. Provision is being 
made at the offices of the makers so that gas managers or in- 
tending buyers can test for themselves the actual gas consump- 
tion of the stoves. The “ Lux Calor” has been in good request 
in London; but in the Provinces, excepting in some of the large 
centres, its merits have not been so highly appreciated, presum- 
ably from the fact that they have not been brought prominently 
before the gas consumers, 


i 


PROTECTION OF WATER SUPPLIES. 


We commence to-day the publication of abstracts of the com- 
munications presented to the recent Conference on Water Supply 
and Pollution, with the discussions thereon ; beginning with the 
first three on the list, which were considered together. 





THE PROTECTION OF WATERSHEDS. 


This was the title of a paper by Mr. J. Parry, M.Inst.C.E., 
of Liverpool. Init the author stated that, about the middle of 
the last century, there was in this country a strong movement 
in favour of improved sanitary conditions. This movement was 
greatly helped, and to a large extent created, by the reports of 
the Health of Towns Commission, which disclosed a state of 
things in relation to drainage, cleansing, and the supply of water, 
that demanded the immediate adoption of remedial measures. 
Within a few years of the appearance of those reports, the local 
authorities of many large towns—especially in Lancashire and 
Yorkshire—obtained powers to purchase existing undertakings 
established by private companies, and to construct new works 
for the purpose of securing a constant and wholesome supply of 
water. Most of these new works consisted of catchment reser- 
voirs, constructed to impound the waters falling on upland and 
sparsely populated districts ; andit was not thought necessary to 
obtain any powers for the protection of the purity of the water 
beyond the provisions contained in section 61 of the Water- 
Works Clauses Act, 1847. 

Since that year there had been no general legislation for the 
protection of the gathering grounds of water-works, as distinguished 
from other watersheds. The Rivers Pollution Act of 1876 applied 
to all rivers and watercourses; and although it did not contain 
any special enactments with reference to rivers on which com- 
munities were dependent for their water supplies, it could be made 
much more effective in preventing the fouling of water intended 
for domestic consumption if better means could be devised for 
enforcing its provisions. Recent efforts to prevent the fouling of 
water flowing into reservoirs for domestic use had, in England, 
generally been directed to the purchase of the drainage areas 
affected, as being the most effective and speedy method of attain- 
ing the desired result. At first this was attempted by agreement ; 
but of late years a number of Bills had been promoted to confer 
upon local authorities power to purchase by compulsion. 

Manchester was, he thought, the first great city to move in the 
matter of buying its watershed. Influenced by the difficulties ex- 
perienced at Longdendale, Manchester bought up the whole of the 
area draining into Lake Thirlmere ; but the amount paid as com- 
pensation (especially in one famous case) was so excessive as to 
seriously alarm and discourage intending purchasers by the same 
capricious process. It was particularly important that Manchester 
should have full control over its gathering ground, because the 
water was not filtered before distribution. Liverpool, in its 
Vyrnwy Act, obtained power to acquire the watershed by agree- 
ment, notwithstanding that it intended to filter the whole of the 
Vyrnwy water. Birmingham adopted the same course in con- 
nection with its Welsh scheme, now approaching completion. 
Glasgow acted differently. The Corporation approached the pro- 
prietors of the land near Loch Katrine, and arranged that they 
should renounce their rights of feuing land around the loch and 
within the drainage area of 20,000 acres. 

In the United States of America, the importance of protecting 
the gathering grounds of water-works had been widely recog- 
nized; and in some States very vigorous measures had been 
adopted. Public opinion in America seemed to be in favour of 
making regulations for protecting the purity of water supplies, 
rather than of the policy of purchase. The procedure of the 
State Board of Health of Massachusetts might be cited as an 
example of the best American practice in this important matter. 
Under the provisions of chapter 510 of the Act of 1897, entitled 
“An Act relative to the Pollution of the Sources of Water 
Supply,” the Board were empowered to make rules, regulations, 
and orders for the purpose of preventing the pollution, and 
securing the sanitary protection, of all streams and ponds used 
by a city, town, or water or ice company in the commonwealth, 
as sources of water supply, together with all springs, streams, 
and watercourses tributary thereto. The Act referred to also 
provided that the Board should appoint agents to enforce the 
provisions, and that their compensation should be paid by the 
city or town, water or ice company, making application to the 
Board. By the provisions of chapter 488 of the Act of 1895, the 





State Board of Health were authorized and required to make 
rules and regulations for the sanitary protection of all waters 
used by the Metropolitan Water Board for the supply of any 
city, town, or water company; and in response to an application 
from the Metropolitan Water Board, the State Board had pro- 
vided such rules and regulations as appeared to be required for 
the protection of the waters described. The author then pro- 
ceeded to quote the regulations issued for observance on the 
watersheds of the Metropolitan Water Board. 

As to the relative advantages and merits of the two methods 
of procedure described—viz., on the one hand, the sanitary 
regulation of watersheds by statutory bye-laws; and, on the 
other hand, the acquisition of the watersheds—there was room 
for considerable divergence of opinion. There was, however, it 
appeared to him, no doubt that, in the matter of preventing the 
fouling of water to be used for domestic supplies, the time had 
arrived when some advance should be made upon the legislation 
of 1847, and that the Rivers Pollution Act of 1876 should be so 
amended as to become really effective for water-works purposes. 
It would, unquestionably, be practicable, by an amendment of 
the Houses Act of 1847 and 1873, or by authorizing the Local 
Government Board to make or approve of bye-laws to be ad- 
ministered by local authorities, to provide for the disposal of 
sewage, and for the observance of sanitary conditions upon lands 
forming the gathering grounds of water-works, so as to remove 
many of the dangers to public health that were now known to 
exist. But it would probably be necessary to establish some 
tribunal, or form of procedure, to determine what amount of com- 
pensation (if any) should be paid in cases of serious and un- 
reasonable interference with the existing rights of owners and oc- 
cupiers. The policy to be pursued must, after all, be governed 
by the standard of purity to be established and maintained. 

The conclusion at which the author arrived, after a careful 
consideration of the whole subject, was that if water supplies were 
to be effectually protected against all the risks of pollution pre- 
judicial to health which modern science had revealed, the sources 
of supply, including the entire area over which rain was collected, 
must be owned by the authority responsible for the water-works, 
and be managed solely in the interests of the water consumers. 

Mr. Parry then proceeded: ‘‘ The question next arises, How 
can the drainage areas thus acquired be profitably utilized, con- 
sistently with the maintenance of the highest standard of purity ? 
Are they to be left absolutely barren and uncultivated? A full 
answer to this question would require more space than can be 
given to it in this short introductory paper. But there are many 
uses to which such lands could be applied—as, for example, sheep 
farming, plantations, and deer parks—that would produce some 
return for the outlay incurred in the purchase, and at the same 
time would satisfy every reasonable demand as to purity.” 


PROTECTION OF UNDERGROUND SOURCES OF PUBLIC WATER 
SUPPLY. 


Dr. Seaton, in a communication on this subject, commenced by 
remarking that it was a matter which had to be considered from 
two standpoints—viz., (1) the protection of the water of a district 
against waste or abstraction, a question of quantity ; and (2) its 
protection against local contamination, a question of quality. 

The Surrey County Council—chiefly through the Chairman, 
Mr. E. J. Halsey, J.P.—had taken a very prominent part in ob- 
taining consideration of the first of these important questions, 
Until of late years, there had been no central co-ordinating 
authority to protect the interests of local communities as against 
corporations, governing authorities, and companies furnishing the 
water supply of large towns. There had been many battles fought 
between such authorities and private persons. Localities had 
thus benefited by the championship of their cause incidental to 
the assertion of individual rights. But such partizanskip might 
not always be of a kind best calculated to promote what were 
essentially public interests. County Councils (together, if pos- 
sible, with large Municipal Councils) were clearly the authorities 
best able to deal, on certain general principles that could be 
agreed upon, with this question, involving as it did consideration 
of the interests of separate small, as well as those of concentrated 
large, communities. 

Even as matters now stood, County Councils could render 
essential help to threatened districts. In the county of Surrey 
alone, illustrations were afforded by action taken with reference 
to the Aldershot Bill, 1896; the Woking Bill, 1899; and with 
regard to a certain scheme of a London Water Company, also in 
1899. The points of the last-mentioned case were as follows. 

Sutton (a district with a rapidly-growing population) was sup- 
plied with water by a Company which had been in existence for 
several years. The water was from the chalk formation from 
which the supply of East Surrey, outside the Metropolitan area, 
was chiefly derived. An investigation made under the direction 
of the County Council showed that in the areas supplied by this 
and an adjoining Company, whose wells were situated at no great 
distance in a south-east direction, there were 21,000 houses. More 
than three-fourths of these already received a pipe supply. But 
there was a large margin—nearly 5000 houses—still to be sup- 
plied; and the introduction of sewerage systems at Carshalton, 
Ewell, and elsewhere, together with the natural growth of the 
districts, would rapidly increase the demands on local resources. 
It was thus shown that all the water naturally belonging to the 
locality was required within the county of Surrey. This was not 
a case in which local water could be reasonably spared. A 
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Metropolitan Company had, however, recently purchased land in 
the locality, with the intention of constructing a deep well for the 
purpose of extracting underground water and conveying it for 
consumption outside the county. Legally they were within their 
rights ; and but for the successful opposition tactics of the County 
Council, the immediate neighbourhood would in all probability 
have been deprived of its water. 

In this and other cases, County Council action was not confined 
to resisting encroachments from outside the county administrative 
area. Adjustments had to be made as between localities within 
the county, after taking into account both their wants and ame- 
nities. The effective action of the County Council in the above 
cases was undeniable. But though much might be done by means 
at present available, a scheme of a more comprehensive character 
was required for dealing systematically with the interests in- 
volved, and for placing limits (under certain conditions) on the 
rights of landowners in underground water. 

In 1899, Mr. Halsey drew the attention of the County Council 
Association to this subject; and, as a result, the Water Authori- 
ties Bill, drafted under the instructions of a Committee of the 
Executive Council of the Association, was produced last session. 
It provided for the constitution of representative “ water protec- 
tion authorities,” with powers to promote as well as oppose Bills, 
to levy rates, and generally to protect all sources of water supply 
from waste (as in the case of colliery proprietors), or from 
abstraction without the consent of the District Water Authority. 
There were other necessary incidental provisions, including that 
for keeping records as suggested by the Royal Commission pre- 
sided over by Lord Balfour of Burleigh. 

As to the second question, without entering into any discussion 
as to the extent to which typhoid was a water-borne epidemic 
disease at the present day (and the writer believed that only a 
small proportion ofthis largely preventible disease was traceable 
to water supplies in this country), it would be agreed that the 
occurrence of certain typhoid epidemics in the past had been 
proved, on absolutely conclusive evidence, to be due to contami- 
nation of public water supplies. Furthermore, it must be ad- 
mitted that the persistence, in many places, of certain conditions 
affecting, or threatening to affect, the public water supplies in a 
manner dangerous to public health, constituted sufficient reason 
for drawing attention to this important question. The experi- 
ences of Maidstone and Worthing were recent enough to cause a 
fe eling of uneasiness for the safety of certain supplies derived 
from underground sources, especially where no filtration arrange- 
ments or other additional measures of precaution, such as the 
softening process, were provided. In these cases, the Medical 
Officer of Health was charged with a heavy responsibility, and 
had a difficult task to perform. It was not enough for this official 
that analytical reports of a more or less favourable character were 
forthcoming. Events had shown that underground water of the 
highest purity might become suddenly fouled ; and when so fouled 
it was far more dangerous than water exposed to the constantly 
purifying agencies of sunlight and fresh air, with accompanying 
natural processes. Unfortunately, the precise nature and the ex- 
tent of risk incurred were peculiarly insusceptible of proof. The 
wasting cesspit in a water-bearing stratum was a “potential ” 
rather than an “actual” nuisance. It could not, of course, be de- 
monstrated to be a nuisance in the same way, for example, as the 
foul basement drain of a house. Experimental proof, as by the 
use of Lithia salts, was not only very difficult of application, but 
apt to be inconclusive. In such cases, to secure the removal of 
risks, they often had to rely on arguments based on a study by 
competent persons of the conditions under which outbreaks of 
water origin had been known to arise. Such arguments, addressed 
by influential authorities to the parties concerned, had been known 
to produce the desired effect. The Surrey County Council, act- 
ing in conjunction with other authorities, had succeeded in show- 
ing, in at least two out of three cases (particulars of which the 
author gave), that with perseverance and steady insistence such 
methods, though undoubtedly slow, might be effectual. 

Calling to mind the terrible disasters at Maidstone and Worth- 
ing, it would be thought by many—especially those who had to 
bear the main burden of responsibility when such tragic events 
occurred—that more drastic measures than those which the law 
at present provided were required. He was himself inclined to 
think that the term “nuisance dangerous or injurious to the 
public health” should be so extended as definitely and certainly 
to include wasting cesspits and other unsafe methods of sewage 
disposal close to sources of public water supply. 





THE RIGHTS OF UNDERGROUND PUMPING IN RELATION TO THE 
FLow OF NEIGHBOURING STREAMS. 


The chief object Mr. Clayton Beadle, F.C.S., had in view in 
writing his paper was to draw attention to the depletion of 
the River Cray during the last twenty years. Previous to this 
time, the deep pits not far from Orpington Station were periodi- 
cally flooded by the springs bursting. The water not only filled 
these deep pits, but the surplus rushed down the Orpington main 
street to the large pond close to Hodsoll’s mill, which was fed by 
the springs which constituted the source of the River Cray. The 
cellars of many of the houses in the district were flooded. Since 
that time the water has never overflowed from the pits; and these 
large holes seldom, if ever, contain any water at all. The large 
pond, which was often so full as to cover the width of the road, 
had within recent years steadily diminished in volume, and was 
now little more than a stagnant pond, 





Mr. C. E. De Rance in his book (1882 edition) stated that the 
Orpington springs discharged 3} million gallons per diem; but 
since this time the flow of the Cray had been continually decreas- 
ing. The author cited a number of cases in support of his state. 
ment, and said that the general, if not the universal, opinion of 
those who had lived in the district-and watched the stream for 
years, was that the Farnborough pumping-station near Orpington, 
and one at Crayford, belonging to the Kent Water Company, 
had, by pumping steadily, and in an increasing ratio, year by 
year, deprived the river, the wells, and the ponds in the district 
of their water. It had been argued by those connected with the 
Company that, by the withdrawal of. water go feet in the chalk, 
the flow of the Cray could not be affected. At the same time, they 
accounted for the disappearance of the river by the rainfall not 
having reached the average. The author was, however, con- 
vinced in his own mind that the pumping, both at Orpington and 
Crayford, had diminished the flow of the Cray and lowered the 
level of the wells. He thought the evidence of those who had 
lived in the neighbourhood wassufficient to prove this. If further 
proof was wanted, they had only to read through the report of the 
Royal Commission on Metropolitan Water Supply in 1893, bear- 
ing on the subject of the River Cray. Professor Boyd-Dawkins 
stated that pumping benefited the river by reducing the floods. 
When questioned on the subject, he was forced to admit that if it 
reduced the floods it must reduce the flow in dry seasons. His 
evidence went to show, therefore, that the abstraction of water 
by pumping at Orpington must reduce the flow at all times. 

The average rainfall at Greenwich for the ten years 1891 to 
1900 was 22'2 inches; and in order to ascertain whether the 
deficiency of rainfall was the cause of the diminished flow of the 
river, one must look back among the records and find ten years 
with an average rainfall corresponding with this. If during such 
a period the state of the river corresponded with its present con- 
dition, it might be argued that the deficiency of rainfall was the 
cause. From 1855 to 1864, the average was 22°6 inches; and 
during that period the River Cray had its ordinary complement 
of water. He knew that the mills were dependent very largely 
on water power during that period. If such a state of affairs as 
existed at the present moment, had prevailed at any time when 
the mills were entirely dependent on water power, they would 
have been shut down for years. As far as he could ascertain, 
there wasno record of sucha thing, although there were evidences 
of dry years such as had recently been experienced. 

It was stated in the evidence given before the Royal Commis- 
sion on the Metropolitan Water Supply in 1893, that the average 
pumping of the Kent Water Company in 1891 was 13,534,000 
gallons per diem. It was estimated that the existing wells could 
yield 21 million gallons, and that by additional wells on existing 
sites a further 7 million gallons could be obtained. The estimated 
quantity would then be 28 million gallons, as against 13,534,000 
gallons—more than double. The report of the Commission of 
1897 gave the amount pumped at the Farnborough station as 
21 million gallons daily, and that at the Crayford station as from 
3 to 33 millions. He thought he might safely say that, with the 
increased pumping since that period, the Water Company were 
now taking a volume of water equal to, if not greater than, the 
flow of the river before they sank their wells. 

Judging from the action the Kent Water Company were now 
taking in regard to the establishment of fresh pumping-stations 
along the Cray Valley, it was probable that a far greater volume 
of water would before long be removed from this district. By far 
the greater bulk of this water went to supply other districts— 
such as London—and much of it possibly to make good the de- 
ficiencies of other Water Companies in times of drought. He 
had described the state of the Cray Valley at some length, not for 
the purpose of pleading the cause of this particular area, but 
merely as an example of the right of underground pumping being 
exercised to the detriment of a district. 


Discussion. 


Mr. Crayton BEADLE (Sidcup) remarked that the popular 
imagination had been very much drawn to the subject of rainfall 
in relation to the flow of streams; but he thought this side of the 


question had been greatly exaggerated in regard to the case 
referred to in his paper. The deficiency in rainfall in the Cray 
watershed would account for 800,000 gallons per diem ; but as only 
40 per cent. of this was available as far as underground percola- 
tion was concerned, they could only reckon upon 300,000 gallons 
per diem as the diminution of the stream due to the reduction of 
the rainfall during the last ten yearsor so. Now, according to De 
Rance, ten years ago the river had a volume of 3,500,000 gallons 
of water at Orpington; whereas at the present moment it was 
completely dried up. Only 300,000 gallons per diem could be 
accounted for by the diminution in the rainfall over the whole 
watershed of the Cray. As the result of calculations, he considered 
that the amount of water available for pumping purposes, as an 
average, over the whole area of the Cray, would be 1,100,000 
gallons per diem. According to the Royal Commission of 1897, 
it was stated that from 5} to 6 million gallons per day were being 
pumped by the Kent Water Company in this valley—that was, 
five times the quantity which Professor Boyd Dawkins said could 
be removed without affecting the interests of the district. It 
seemed to him (the speaker) extremely unjust that a private con- 
cern should take water to an unlimited amount from a district, to 
the prejudice of the district, and that there should not be some 
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legislation to restrain them in any way. It was this feeling which 
induced him to write his paper. 

Mr. WILLIAM WHITAKER, F.R.S. (Croydon), thought that it was 
necessary to look at every side of this question. For instance, 
Mr. Parry arrived at the conclusion that the only thing to be 
done was for the authority to buy the whole watershed. Clearly, 
this was theoretically the proper course; but financial considera- 
tions often made it very difficult to follow. They were not all 
Birminghams, or large corporations of that sort. As far as re- 
garded the people who were in a position to do it, there was not 
the slightest need to say anything ; they were generally ready to 
do it. This wasa case of protecting people who were not situated 
like the large places ; they must have other methods of protection. 
He believed arrangements could be made by which pollution 
would more or less be stopped. Dr. Seaton was an official of a 
County Council; and it was quite right that he should take the 
County Council view. County Councils, however, were more or 
less selfish. They did not legislate for the large water-wanting 
constituencies ; and if too much power was put in their hands, 
nobody else would do so. He had nothing at all to say against 
the Surrey County Council, for he believed they were working 
well. He lived in the county borough of that county—Croydon; 
and he did not believe there was any friction between them and 
the Surrey County Council, But it was possible Croydon might 
say: “ Weare a large body of 130,000 people; we must take water 
from the surrounding country.” Ofcourse,they must; there was 
no doubt about that. And if the surrounding country did not 
need the water, why should Croydon not have it? The Surrey 
County Council, however, might view the matter in a very dif- 
ferent light. Dr. Seaton, in his paper, referred to the Water 
Authorities Bill introduced last session, which provided for the 
constitution of representative water protection authorities, with 
power to promote as well as to oppose Bills, to levy rates, and 
generally to protect all sources of water supply from waste or 
trom abstraction without the consent of the district water autho- 
rity. This proposition, of course, was open to the same objection 
—that they might get a rather one-sided view. But undoubtedly 
there should be power in some authority to prevent waste. This 
was a matter which was not much under discussion sometimes; 
but to his mind it was most important. The amount of waste in 
public and private water supplies was enormous; and if this was 
saved, it would solve a good many water problems for a good 
many years. The question was not one of use, but abuse. With 
regard to the Sutton case, in which a London Water Company 
wished to sink a well, for the purpose of extracting water and con- 
veying it outside the county, he did not know that it would have 
been right to allow this to be done without opposition ; but he 
was inclined to differ from the view that all the water the London 
Company would have taken would otherwise go to Sutton. He 
was not sure that it would. Of course, if it would, there was no 
doubt that when a water authority or company had derived their 
water from one source, and had been established for years, it 
was not right to allow another body to poach, unless it was shown 
that there was plenty of water for both; and this wasa very difficult 
thing indeed todo. He knew the district referred toin Mr. Clayton 
Beadle’s paper very well indeed. The author stated that 
many years ago the streets and houses of Orpington were 
flooded periodically by the springs bursting. Was this a good 
thing? Was it not a natural waste of water; and was it not 
beneficial to prevent the waste? Hethought it was. Surely the 
Company who took that water (he had nothing to do with them, 
but spoke merely on general grounds) were doing a good action, 
for they were contributing to the health of the particular district. 
They must look at both sides. Mr. Clayton Beadle stated that 
the flow of the Cray had been steadily decreasing ever since the 
pumping at Orpington commenced. Sohad that of agreat many 
other springs where there was no pumping. There had been dry 
seasons which had produced a similar effect all over the kingdom. 
Of course, the pumping had affected the stream ; and some of the 
mills had not had as much water as they used to have. But which 
was the best—that a huge town should get a supply or that a 
mill should have water for its operations? Should the water be 
for the use of hundreds and thousands of people, or for the use of 
two or three private companies. He thought the answer must 
be forthe former. Someone must suffer; the question was, Who ? 
If the water was used for the supply of such an important place 
as London, that was the best use for it. From the paper, it was 
made to appear (perhaps not intentionally) that the two pumping- 
stations at Orpington and. Crayford were the sole cause of the 
depletion of the River Cray; but there were private pumping- 
stations as well, which pumped an enormous quantity of water— 
up to half-a-million gallons a day. He was not sure that there 
were not even some which pumped a million gallonsa day. Why 
should the public water supply get the credit of doing all the 
damage, when the private water supplies were responsible for a 
great deal of it? The amount of water pumped from the chalk in 
the valley of the Cray and neighbourhood was enormous; he 
believed few people realized what it was. The Cray was a very 
curious instance of a watershed which yielded much more than it 
theoretically ought. A great deal more came out of it than went 
in. This showed how careful they ought to be in adopting sta- 
tistics. Mr. Clayton Beadle said: “ By far the greater bulk of 
this water goes to supply other districts, such as London, and 
much of it possibly to make good the deficiencies of other Water 
Companies in times of drought.” Was not this a good object ? 
If one district had more water than another, ought they not to 








help each other? By the combination of districts, so that one 
could assist another, the greatest economy of water supply was 
likely to be arrived at. The largest quantity of water must be 
for the benefit of the largest number of people. 

Mr. R. H. Wyrii, Assoc.M.Inst.CE. (Swansea), said in his ex- 
perience much difficulty arose from the fact that the gathering 
ground was frequently not under the control, or within the sanitary 
jurisdiction, of the town owning the water-works; and though 
the authorities gave every supervision to the district which was 
necessary for the health of the inhabitants, yet this fell consider- 
ably short of what it should be when viewed from the water- 
works point of view. For instance, it might not be very serious 
to a rural authority to learn that, in a farmhouse miles away and 
up in the hills, there was a case of typhoid fever; but this fact 
assumed a much more serious aspect when looked at in canjunc- 
tion with the water supply—especially if the farm was near a 
stream flowing into the reservoir. To meet such cases; it would 
seem desirable that the community owning the water-works 
should, by special powers, be granted sanitary jurisdiction over 
the whole of the watershed. The Swansea authority had suc- 
ceeded in organizing a system of inspection. The condition of 
all farms and wells, and the occurrence of any cases of infectious 
disease, were reported to him daily, or when they arose. The 
best possible means of protecting a water-works gathering ground 
was to purchase it. Al the farms should be bought; but even 
if these were moved, the question still remained of allowing sheep 
to be on the ground. In one case within his knowledge, in order 
to obtain prompt information and the co-operation of the farmers, 
5s. was paid for each dead sheep removed from the gathering 
ground. This appeared to be a fairly satisfactory way of dealing 
with the question. 

Mr. J. E. Busu (Melksham) remarked that the papers, as well 
as the discussion, tended to the desirability of representative 
authorities having the control of the sources and the watershed 
areas of the public supplies. The pumping at Orpington seemed 
to him to be only one of the causes of the depletion of the River 
Cray. He was not acquainted with that part of the country; but 
there were other places which suffered in a similar way. Borings 
were made for other purposes besides water supplies ; and when 
these borings were made in water-bearing areas, they were just 
as much calculated to deplete streams of their supplies as was 
pumping. He quite agreed with Mr. Whitaker in regard to 
the prevention of waste and the protection of water supplies 
from pollution. He maintained that by the pumping in the 
valley of the Cray, water’which would otherwise not merely run 
to waste in the river, but also become a nuisance, was prevented 
from doing so, and was turned to very useful account for the 
benefit of the public at large. If these springs, and other sources 
of water supply in the country, were in the hands of the County 
Council, the Council would be able to regulate the output of 
water, and the distribution could be better managed altogether 
than it was at the present time. With regard to the Melksham 
Water-Works, the Board of Directors who controlled them, he 
believed, sat at Cambridge ; and so the district supplied was 
160 miles from the governing body. He contended that there 
was very little difference, when companies existed for the pur- 
pose of making revenue for shareholders, whether they made it 
from power derived from streams or by supplying water; and 
he thought there was just as much iniquity (if he might use the 
expression) in the making of big profits out of water supplies by 
private companies, as there was in millowners and other people 
using the water in order to carry on a mercantile operation. 
Therefore he was in favour of all watershed areas and water 
supplies being in the hands of the representative body. 

Mr. W. J. Burcess (Chairman of the Liverpool Water Com- 
mittee) thought that the large number of papers submitted, and 
also the attendance at the Congress, indicated very plainly that 
considerable interest was being taken in the question of the 
purity of the water supply; and he hoped it was not too much to 
expect that some real and definite progress would be made as the 
result of their deliberations. He was afraid it not infrequently 
happened that meetings of this kind ended with the expression of 
views, and had very little practical result. He trusted that the 
present gathering might be an exception, and that public atten- 
tion would be drawn still more to the importance of the subjects 
under consideration. There was no doubt that, in a very large 
proportion of the villages and towns in Great Britain, sufficient 
attention had not been given to the problem of preventing the 
pollution of drinking water; and he was sure the advantages of 
pure air and outdoor exercise, which were the fortunate posses- 
sions of those who did not live in large towns, were to a large 
extent neutralized by the foul water with which they were sup- 
plied. Unhappily, contaminated water was by no means peculiar 
to rural districts ; for many small towns (and he feared some large 
ones) had not realized that the water supply should be as far as 
possible above suspicion, with regard to its source and its con- 
dition as finally delivered into the dwelling-house. As to filtra- 
tion, he would be the very last person to underrate its value, 
because in Liverpool they filtered all their water. With regard 
to protecting watershed areas and wells, he thought it might be 
accepted as beyond doubt that the water drawn from wells, how- 
ever excellent in itself, wasalways open to suspicion when the well 
was near a dwelling-house. He believed he would not be going 
too far when he said that water-tight sewers, though they might 
be a possibility, were certainly rare ; and wells near them could 
very seldom be protected properly from contamination, A river 
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supply in many respects was no better. A river that passed 
villages and small towns no doubt purified itself very consider- 
ably in its progress ; but he would be a bold man who would 
venture to say that all traces of pollution could be removed in 
thisway. Thereservoir ina large watershed was by no means free 
from danger, unless great care was exercised to protect the gather- 
ing ground from pollution. Watershed areas could not be regarded 
as entirely satisfactory unless they were owned or absolutely con- 
trolled as to their sanitary conditions by the water authority. A 
catchment area, where the water was of good quality, was un- 
questionably the most perfect of all sources of supply; and he 
hoped the time was not far distant when no large town would be 
satisfied with less than such a supply. He was treading on very 
delicate ground ; but the fact was that the London water supply 
was not only astanding menace, but it furnished less important 
towns with an excuse for neglecting to provide for their own needs 
in the best possible manner. The question of preventing pollution 
would never be satisfactorily dealt with untilit was recognized that 
it was amatter of sufficient national importance to render it desir- 
able to place the supply of water universally under public control. 
Apart from the villages and country places possessing no organized 
supply, one-half the existing undertakings were in the hands of 
joint-stock companies, conducted by private enterprise for private 
profit. He recognized in the fullest sense the great services 
that the water companies had rendered, by initiating supplies at 
a time when neither the Imperial Government nor the local authori- 
ties did as much for the health of the people as they did to-day. 
Many were formed and had worked—and were working at this 
moment—not so much for private profit as for the benefit of the 
community; and their founders deserved commendation. The 
time when the water supply of Great Britain could be left to 
private enterprise had now, however, come to an end. Until 
entire public control had been brought about, they would never 
satisfy the requirements of modern sanitary science, or deal effi- 
ciently with the great problem of water pollution. A fair, and 
even a liberal, price should be paid; but private monopoly in 
regard to an absolute necessary of life should be at once termi- 
nated. Water supplies should be controlled by public authorities 
directly responsible to the consumers, and whose duty it would 
be, not to ensure the maximum dividend to the shareholders, but 
to do what in Liverpool they were obliged to do—supply the 
water without any profit whatever to those who had to consume 
it, and see that the purity was unquestionable and the quantity 
ample to ensure for the poorest as well as.for the rich an un- 
stinted supply. He trusted that someone might be found suff- 
ciently determined and powerful to press this matter until the 
Legislature had imposed upon every local authority the responsi- 
bility of providing a pure water supply ; and he would begin with 
London, as the greatest sinner. 

Mr. Cast Le (Darfield) said he lived in a colliery district, and 
had had an opportunity of seeing what happened. First there 
was an agricultural population who had wells for themselves and 
their cattle. Then thcy had a colliery and a large imported 
population who did not take much precaution; and there would 
perhaps be one or two wells in a district—probably more or less 
contaminated. It was therefore not surprising that epidemics 
arose. The sinking of the colliery shaft drew off the water; and 
that water was pumped away, filled with earthy material, into a 
stream. This was one of the sources of waste on a large scale. 
With reference to the question of the River Cray, he thought 
that people who drew large quantities of water from any part 
should first of all supply the district from which it wastaken. If 
this were brought forward as part of the proposed legislation, it 
would do away with much trouble. 

Mr. J. SippALLs (Tiverton) remarked that unfortunately in- 
terests throughout the country were very largely divided; and 
sometimes the interests of the larger urban populations conflicted 
with those of the small urban and rural populations. The meet- 
ing appeared to be largely composed of representatives of the 
former class—of the larger urban districts; but he was there in 
the interests of the smaller communities. It seemed to him that 
further legislation was required. What was needed was a new 
authority, or that largely increased powers should be given to the 
Local Government Board. But, in addition, the question came 
closely home to them all, and therefore larger authority should 
be given to the County Councils to deal more fully with this im- 
portant subject. It might be said that the larger urban districts 
would be not very well served by the County Councils in this 
matter. Perhaps they would not; and therefore it seemed to 
him that it was absolutely necessary for the Local Government 
Board to have a big interest in the question, as far as regarded 
the larger urban districts. But the rural and smaller urban 
districts should have their interests safeguarded by the County 
Councils. There was enough water for ten times the present 
population in England. In Devonshire they had plenty of water 
for their own purposes, and perhaps they might have some to 
spare. But their own wants must be supplied first; and there- 
fore their watchword was: “ Dartmoor for Devon.” Mr. Parry, 
in his paper, laid down the dictum that the collecting area must 
be owned by the authority responsible for the water-works ; and 
then he asked: “ Are they ’—that is, the gathering grounds—“ to 
be left absolutely barren and uncultivated ?” This might be 
answered in the affirmative if it applied only to large towns; but 


it was a most difficult problem for smaller places, because they 


had usually to get their water near at hand. Mr. Parry suggested 


that they might be used for sheep farming and other purposes; but | 





sheep farming did not always pay, and this was often an important 
point. The only way in many cases was to take things as they 
found them, pipe streams right to the filter-beds, keep the water 
as pure as possible, and leave the rest to filtration. With regard 
to protection, very often the gathering ground was outside the 
limits of the district supplied with water. How inthe world were 
they to efficiently controlit? There was one opportunity of doing 
this; and it was hinted at in Dr. Seaton’s paper, where he said 
that “the term ‘ nuisance dangerous or injurious to public health’ 
should be so extended as definitely and certainly to include wast- 
ing cesspits and other unsafe methods of sewage disposal close to 
sources of public water supply.” Another point he (Mr. Siddalls) 
wished to refer to was the great shrinkage in the water supplies of 
the country. He did not suppose there was really any shortage 
in the actual amount of water available during the twelve months; 
but there was an undoubted shortage in the matter of summer 
supply. This, he believed, was due to the persistent draining of 
the upland during the last forty or fifty years, arising from the 
fact that farmers had a large amount of boggy land which would 
give them a better return if drained. Accordingly, they had 
drained deeply, and so supplies which came down in the spring 
time were lost. If control of the water supply of the country were 
placed under a central authority, this might be prevented. 

Mr. W. J. FREER (Clerk to the Leicestershire County Council) 
was pleased to find that Dr. Seaton endorsed the action taken by 
the County Council Association. He said: ‘“ A scheme of a more 
comprehensive character is required for dealing systematically 
with the interests involved, and for placing limits under certain 
conditions on the rights of landowners in underground water.” 
Well, a Special Committee of the Association drafted a Bill, more 
for the purpose of putting together the views of the Committee 
with regard to water control, and not necessarily on lines which 
they did not consider might be amended. Under the Bill, the 
sanction of the Local Government Board was needed before any 
Water Board could be constituted. The Board might, after a 
local inquiry, if they saw fit, constitute by Provisional Order a 
Water Authority for the area specified. This matter occupied 
the Committee for a long time; and they thought it was most 
desirable that water areas should be protected, and that people 
in the areas should have the right to see that water was not ab- 
stracted for the benefit of another district. If something of this 
sort could be done, it would be a great advantage. The Bill 
proposed to deal with underground water—that was to say, that 
such water should not be taken away outside the area without the 
consent of the Water Authority. It was also intended to provide, 
with regard to the question of pumping in mines. An enormous 
amount of water was wasted owing to the fact that, instead of 
tubbing the water, it was allowed to run away into the stream. 
Another point was the question of river pollution and flood pre- 
vention. The Association had promoted in Parliament for several 
years past Bills dealing with these matters—river pollution on 
the lines of the Mersey and Irwell Bills, and flood prevention by 
enabling County Councils to remove obstructions from rivers. 

Mr. T. R. Smiru (Kettering) said he represented one of the 
smaller towns ; and it was on the one question of the protection 
of water areas that he should like to give a few figures, to indicate 
how it would work in the case of a little town. With large towns 
having large means, deriving their water supplies from land of 
little value, it was a different question. But taking Kettering, 
for example, the population was 30,000, and the rateable value 
£100,000. In 1898, they obtained an Act for the purchase of the 
water-works, which had cost them £150,000. This year they had 
another Act for the extension of the water-works, which would 
cost (say) £100,000o—or £250,o00in all. The area from which the 
water was obtained included 4300 acres of agricultural land. 
There were fifteen or twenty farmhouses on the land; and, in 
addition, it was valuable for ironstone working. If they had to 
purchase this, what chance would they have of getting water at a 
reasonable price? It seemed to him they would have to look 
elsewhere to get some control to preserve the purity of the water. 
They tried to do this in 1898 in the first Act; but they were not 
allowed anything beyond the ordinary clauses of the General 
Water Acts. This year, however, they were successful in getting 
such a clause. It enabled them to control to a certain extent the 
sanitary condition of the water area. 

Mr. F. Verney (London County Council) said he came there 
that day as a humble member of a very important body against 
whom a great deal had been said. A great deal might also be 
said for them. They had to deal with historical supplies of water ; 
they did not come upon the scene with a blank sheet, or a blank 
county from which they could draw an adequate supply of pure 
water. They had eight Companies, with enormous vested inte- 
rests, to deal with; and an attempt by the Councilto do anything 
which could be twisted into the confiscation of property, would, 
as they knew, raise a storm which it would be impossible to face. 
With these difficulties to overcome, what was the action that had 
been taken by the Council? They had done their best to impress 
the Local Government Board and Parliament with the absolute 
necessity of supplying London with pure water from a pure source 
—not only for to-day, but for thirty years to come. Any scheme 
which provided for a less time would not commend itself to the 
London public. Many of them believed that Mr. Bateman was 
right when, about the year 1863, he propounded the theory that 
no water area would be sufficient or satisfactory for London any- 
where nearer than Wales. The area from which the water wasat 
present drawn was becoming more and more tainted every year. 
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The filtration of the water supply of London was magnificent. 
It was done with the utmost care; and they all had the sense to 
know that if such care were not taken, they would be poisoned. 
Was this a satisfactory state of things for the greatest, the richest, 
and in many respects the most civilized city in the world? Lon- 
doners should insist upon having a pure source of supply—in 
Wales, or Dartmoor, or somewhere else. They depended for 
their daily health on filtration, and nothing else. London ought 
to set an example to the whole country in the matter of a pure 
and adequate water supply. One of the chief duties of the County 
Council was to try to get the present state of things remedied, 
and see that London was at least placed on the level of Rome 
1200 years ago. 

The CHAIRMAN (Professor H. Robinson) said he was afraid they 
would not be able to discuss the matter of the London Water 
Supply sufficiently to enable the meeting to pass a resolution as 
to the desirability of going to Wales for water. The discussion 
could not be extended beyond certain limits. 

A DELEGATE said, with regard to the health of London, that 
a regular study of the returns of births and deaths, would com- 
pletely settle the question of the value of the River Thames as a 
water supply. 

Mr. Lyons Waccott (Middlesex County Council), on the sub- 
ject of the protection of the urban districts surrounding London 
and large towns, said there was practically no protection, by legis- 
lation or otherwise, to enable poor districts to prevent large water 
companies coming into their areas, sinking their deep wells, and 
tapping springs and taking away the water to supply big towns. 
It was a serious and most unfair thing for the agriculturists that 
they could not protect their own district from that. In Hertford- 
shire, the water supply had become gradually less year by year, 
and wells and springs had run dry. It was most important that 
something should be done by means of the co-operation of the 
County Councils. The County Council should be the chief 
authority in all large areas; for he had no faith in the Local 
Government Board. They might do the best they could, but 
this was a question for the County Councils. His suggestion 
would be that in those places near London where the New River 
and East London Companies took their water, the areas should 
be protected and water stored, so that in times of drought there 
should be sufficient to supply the farms and cottages. He hadno 
doubt that in time London would have to go to Wales for water; 
but they should all consider the poor districts which could not 
help themselves. County Councils ought to be able, with the 
assistance of Borough Councils, to protect these places from 
having the water taken away from them, and thus enable them to 
have a storage of water in case of drought. 





—_— 
- — 


A Large Natural-Gas Engine.—There has been in operation near 
Lancaster (Ohio), since the beginning of the year, an engine of 
1000-horse power fed by natural gas. It was constructed at the 
Snow Steam-Pump Works at Buffalo, for driving a compressor 
which sucks the gas to convey it to the city, situated about three 
miles off. It has four horizontal cylinders, each having a diameter 
of 27 inches and a 50-inch stroke. The compressor cylinders are 
16 inches in diameter, with a 25-inch stroke. It delivers daily 
1,200,000 cubic feet of gas, which is drawn in at 7 atmospheres, 
and compressed to 22°5 atmospheres, cooled by passing through 
a submerged pipe. 


Physics of Water.—In an article on “ Recent Advances in the 
Physics of Water,” in the “ Journal of the Franklin Institute,” Dr. 
G. Flowers Stradling points out that the idea that water molecules 
are not H2O simply was enunciated by Raoult in the “ Annales de 
Chimie et de Physique ” in 1884, as a result of his experiments upon 
the molecular lowering of the freezing-point of solutions. When 
Rontgen attacked the problem in 1891, he used this suggestion, 
and succeeded in furnishing a qualitative explanation; the results 
of his investigation being recorded in “ Wiedemann’s Annalen,” 
Vol. XLV., p. gt. He regards water as being composed of mole- 
cules of two kinds, which he designates ice molecules and “ mole- 
cules of the second kind.” Ordinary water is considered to be a 
saturated solution of the former molecules in a mass of the latter. 
By the addition of heat, ice molecules are converted into those of 
the second kind; the change being accompanied by a diminution 
in volume, just as when ice melts. 


Damage to Asphalte Pavements by Illuminating Gas.—In a“ Note”’ 
in the “ JourNAL ” for the 16th of July last, reference was made to 
this matter; and it was dealt with by Mr. G. W. Tillson, Principal 
Assistant-Engineer in the Department of Highways, Brooklyn, in 
a paper presented by him to the American Society of Municipal 
Improvements. The question with him was not as to the cause 
of the damage, but rather as to who was to pay for the repairs. 
He thought that, while there was no doubt as to the cost being 
eventually borne by the gas companies, it was of importance to 
know whether payment was to be enforced by the municipal 
authority or the contractor. As the companies are supposed to 
be under the control of the Municipality, and as any damage 
from gas would be something wholly outside the power of the 
contractor to prevent, Mr. Tillson thought it no more than right 
and just that the risk should be assumed by the city. He urged 
that any damage from fire would unquestionably be paid for by 
the city, and therefore why should not damage from gas, when 
the amount could be recovered from the gas companies—assuming, 
of course, that it could be definitely proved that the damage had 
been caused by the gas. 








REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Meters for Water or other Liquids.—Proctor, B. S., of Bradford-on- 
Avon, and Proctor, H. F., of Bristol. No. 18,747; Oct. 20, Igoo. 


The patentees propose imparting motion to a counter or recorder by 
the passage of the liquid to be measured through an annular space between 
two concentric cylinders—one fixed, 
and the other capable of turning on its 
axis. The fixed cylinder C has a num- 
ber of blades attached to its surface, in 
planes approximately radial to its axis. 
The moveable cylinder D has a num- 
ber of blades attached to its surface at 
an angle of about 45° to the direction 
of the flow of the liquid through the 
annular space between the two cylin- 
ders. These blades are arranged in 
rows round the two cylinders, so that 
the liquid, having passed one circular 
row of blades on the revolving cylinder, 
next passes between blades on the 
stationary cylinder; and in this way 
it is deprived of any rotary motion 
which might have been imparted to it 
by the blades on the revolving cylinder, 
and (having passed the first row of fixed 
blades) flows on and meets the second 
row of blades on the revolving cylin- 
der in a state and direction of motion 
capable of adding to the velocity of the 
revolving cylinder, so long as the rota- 
tion of the same is slower than the theoretical velocity which should 
be imparted to it by the liquid meeting the blades at an angle of 45°, 
and having a retarding action upon the motion if from any cause it 
should exceed the theoretical rate. Having passed the second row of 
revolving blades, it has to pass between the blades constituting the 
second row of the fixed series. 

As the impact of the flowing liquid upon the blades of the revolving 
cylinder becomes very small when the flow is slow, valves G are pro- 
vided, which are open when the flow is considerable, but remain closed 
by the action of gravity (or of a spring) when it is very small—allowing 
the flow to pass only through one or more orifices H, which cause jets 
of the liquid to act upon the blades of the first row of the revolving 
series with as much force as may be required to overcome the friction 
of the moving parts of the mechanism. 

Whenever there is a flow of liquid through the meter, there will be 
a flow through the orifices, affording a supplementary force in addi- 
tion to the main forces obtained from the liquid meeting the revolving 
blades after being guided in its direction of flow by the fixed blades. 
This supplementary force is regulated to suit, and counterbalance, the 
amount of friction involved in the action of the mechanism, by the 
weight or pressure of the valve—thus controlling the maximum force 
of the liquid which issues from the orifices. The orifices may consist 
of tubes connecting the space below the valve with the space above ; 
and in this case the jets may be directed upon the blades of the move- 
able cylinder from a point only a short distance from them, and at any 
angle or distance desired; or the orifices may consist of slots or 
channels cut in the surface or substance of the valves or in their seats, 
and having a direction suitable for exerting a small rotary force on the 
first row of blades attached to the revolving cylinder. 

The acting or effective force of the jets is regulated by the weight of 
the valves G, the sectional area of the channels, the distance of the 
apertures from the rotating blades, and the direction in which the jet 
is thrown. The greater the weight of the valves, the greater the force 
obtained in this way; but the greater the area of the channels, the less 
the force resulting from a given flow of liquid. 

The meter is only very slightly influenced by friction of its parts by 
avoiding the use of a spindle passing through a stuffing-box, and sub- 
stituting other means of making visible the work of the recorder. 
These consist of the use of magnetic force as an agent for conveying 
motion from mechanism within the water-tight compartment of the 
meter to other mechanism exterior to it. This may be effected by the 
action of one or more magnets J] upon another magnet K, through a 
portion of the cover of the water-tight compartment of the meter. 
The magnetic appliance within the water-tight compartment receives 
rotary motion from the revolving cylinder, and imparts corresponding 
rotary motion (by magnetic force acting through a portion of the meter 
cover, which part should be made of a non-magnetic material) to the 
magnetic appliance exterior to the water-tight compartment, whence 
it is imparted to the counting gear. 








Automatic Gas-Igniters.—Mette, L., of Berlin. No. 17,383; Oct. 1, 
1gOo. 

It is well known (says the patentee).that coal gas is not ignited by 
spongy platinum or platina-mohr, as these substances only become 
red-hot when exposed to a current of coal gas mixed with air. The 
igniting-body has hitherto sometimes been provided with a fine plati- 
num wire, which, being heated through the igniting-body, maintains 
the incipient combustion with increased energy, becomes white-hot, 
and ignites the mixture. It has also been discovered that, by saturating 
Welsbach mantles consisting of thorium and cerium with platinum 
chloride (which, on being heated, leaves finely-divided platinum), the 
mantles are rendered capable of igniting a mixture of gas and air pass- 
ing through them. Based upon this fact, ‘‘ self-igniting incandescent 
mantles ’’ were produced, the tops of which are provided with a mass 
of platina-mohr ‘‘ of the greatest possible heat-resisting capacity,’’ for 
the purpose of commencing the combustion ; and they were provided 
with strips of platinum which directly effect ignition. 

Self-igniting mantles of this description, however, possess several 
disadvantages, which the patentee specifies: Primarily, as they are 
continually subjected to white incandescence, their life, as far as 
igniting capacity is concerned, is comparatively short. Further, the 
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illuminating power of the mantle is considerably reduced by the less 
intensely-glowing strips of platinum. Thirdly, when the mantle is 
broken, its expensive saturation with platinum becomes practically 
valueless. On the other hand, the actual self-igniters (consisting 
of a ball of platina-mohr and fine platinum wires) only last for any 
length of time if they are withdrawn from the flame after ignition has 
taken place; and the withdrawal of the igniter has been effected in 
various, more or less simple, ways. It must, however, be noted that 
the platina-mohr mass suffers much less under the effects of the flame 
than the fine platinum wires, the surfaces of which, when continually 
heated, soon lose their igniting capacity ; and, with much more advan- 
tage, threads consisting of some fire-resisting material, and saturated 
with a solution of platinum, are used, though they are not at all durable, 
and break very easily. 

In order to remove these disadvantages, it is proposed to employ, 
instead of the wires, a flame-resisting fabric consisting of asbestos, 
rare earths, magnesia, clay, or other material, to which is imparted 
the shape of a cylinder, or cone, open at the base. In the upper part 
of this body is the igniting-ball. By saturating the fabric with a solu- 
tion of platinum, and fixing it inside the upper end of the chimney, a 
self-igniter of extreme durability (according to the tests hitherto made 
of far more than 1000 lighting hours) is said to be obtained. 

For making the fabric, the rare earths (principally thorium and 
cerium) were formerly used, for the reason that these possess catalytic 
properties when heated, and assist the platinum deposited on them. 
These substances, however, possess no resisting capacity to external 
mechanical influences ; and ‘‘ the fabric even frequently falls to pieces 
in consequence of the explosion accompanying each ignition, so that 
the life of each apparatus is very short.’’ Attempts to remove this 
disadvantage have led to the addition of alumina to the fabric, the 
known action of which substance upon incandescent bodies results in 
the solidifying, and also in the deformation, of the bodies when they 
are burnt off. Consequently, little or no use has been made of alumina 
in the manufacture of incandescent bodies. 

For the present purpose, this (the patentee remarks) is of no import- 
ance ; but it is of importance that theigniting capacity of the ash fabric 
—consisting of thorium, cerium, and platinum—is considerably reduced 
by a slight addition of alumina. It is said to have been discovered 
that, contrary to expectation, the igniting capacity improves with the 
increase of the addition of alumina, and that a fabric of pure alumina, 
with an addition of platinum, without the thorium-cerium mixture, 
gives the best results. This fabric has, however, the property of losing 
the platinum more quickly than the thorium-cerium fabric; but this 
disadvantage can easily be removed by providing a slight addition of 
cerium—preferably in the proportion of about 1 per cent.—so that the 
composition of the fabric resembles the composition of an ordinary 
incandescent body impregnated with platinum metal, but with the 
thorium oxide replaced by alumina. Without losing in igniting 
capacity, this fabric (consisting of about 98°7 per cent. of alumina, 1 per 
cent. of cerium oxide, and o°3 per cent. of platinum metal) is very 
tough, and will not break in use under anycircumstances. The fabric 
can, for instance, be transmitted without the covering of gum-lac or the 
like usually used for incandescent bodies. Further tests have shown 
that the best incandescent bodies of this kind are obtained by surround- 
ing the igniting ball with two fabrics—the outer one a fabric of the 
toughest possible material (such as alumina, clay, asbestos, or similar 
substance), the inner fabric consisting, on the other hand, of materials 
which are sensitive but retain their igniting capacity for a long time. 
These are, preferably, the thorium, cerium, and other rare earths men- 
tioned in the patent above referred to. 

In use, the ignition is then mainly effected by the inner fabric, while 
the outer fabric receives the pressure of the explosion accompanying 
ignition, and protects the inner fabric both from injury through the 
explosion and external effects. It has proved still more advantageous 
to replace the inner fabric by a bundle shaped like a painter’s brush ; 
the threads consisting of thorium, cerium, and the other rare earths 
mentioned above. Although the increased lighting capacity of igniters 
in the form of bundles was known through the platinum igniters thus 
shaped (consisting of thin threads of platinum), this form of igniter 
could not hitherto be used with threads consisting of rare earth 
saturated with salt of platinum metal, because such threads were soon 
pulverized and carried away when exposed to a current of gas, the 
explosion accompanying ignition, and the flame. It is only by sur- 
rounding such brush-like igniters with a fabric of greater. resisting 
capacity, in the manner described, that they are sufficiently protected 
from these and external influences. 


Incandescent Gas-Burners.—Winkler, H., of Berlin. No. 19,535; 
Oct. 31, Igo0. 


This invention relates to gas-burners for large 
consumption—that is, at least twice the rate of 
consumption of the ordinary Welsbach burner, 
and a correspondingly greater illuminating 
power; the burners being, as a rule, supplied 
with gas or air at a high pressure. Its object is 
to provide an ‘‘ incandescent gas-burner, where- 
in, with great consumption and without the 
special compression of the gas or air, an econo- 
mical combustion of gas for the generation of 
light is rendered possible.’’ 

As shown, the burner-head A surmounts the 
mixing-tube B, which is of smaller diameter than 
the burner-head. An intermediate chamber C 
is placed between the burner-head and mixing- 
tube. This chamber is contracted in diameter, 
both in the upward and downward direction ; 
the burner-head being continuous with its upper 
end, and the mixing-tube projecting into its lower 
part. With this construction, a free space is 
provided between the mixing-tube and burner- 
head, in which the gas and air mixture which is drawn up through the 
burner is ‘‘ subjected to only slight friction.’’ 

In contradistinction to other incandescent gas-burners, the patentee 
points out that the air ‘‘ which is necessary for the most efficient com- 











bustion of the gas, can be wholly drawn through the burner-pipe, so 
that the incandescent body can fulfil its function in a space orchamber 
shut off from the outer air which does not pass th: mixing-tube.’’ 
This space is formed by a cylindrical (or conical) glass cover D, pro- 
vided with a chimney to generate ‘‘ a lively current.”’ 





Self-Contained High-Pressure Lamp.—Boult, A. J. ; a communication 
from the New Process Lighting Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
U.S.A. No. 21,622; Nov. 29, 1900. 


The specification of this patent describes an illuminating burner with 
means, operated by the waste heat of the burner, for efficiently in- 
creasing the illumination. 

That air under moderate pressure supplied to a gas or vapour burner 
will increase the heat or light-giving power to an intensity far exceeding 
that to be attained by air supplied under little or no pressure, is well 
known, says the patentees ; and heretofore it has been attempted to 
supply pressure to the air by means of mechanism operated by a 
current of air set in motion by the heatof the burner. Sucha current, 
however, while it may slightly augment the air supply, is incapable of 
giving to it pressure which can approximate the desired amount. It 
has also been proposed to allow the gas being supplied to the burner to 
be first heated by the waste heat from the burner, and then mechani- 
cally separated from the cooler gas into a reservoir wherein its greater 
heat (increasing its tendency to expand) will give it greater pressure, so 
that it will take more air with it to the purner. Such a device is like- 
wise inefficient in supplying the needed amount of force ; and, more- 
over, its operation depends on maintaining the heated gas in that con- 
dition in the reservoir, which is frequently difficult. 

It is said to have been discovered by the inventor of the present 
apparatus that the employment of a caloric engine operated positively 
by the waste heat of the burner to convert a portion of the heat into 
mechanical power, and utilizing the power to force a greater air supply 
to the burner, overcomes all the difficulties, and constitutes a self- 
intensifying lamp. 

The arrangement (as shown) consists of the employment of such an 
‘‘engine’’ in alamp—the term “‘ caloric engine ’’ being used in contra- 
distinction, on the one hand, to a draught-motor or any device driven 
by the current of air induced by the burner, and, on the other hand, to 
mechanism which separates the heated from the cooler gas, and allows 
its correspondingly increased pressure to augment the air supply. 























A vertical longitudinal section of a lamp is given; also an elevation 
showing the main working portion of the apparatus, looking from the 
rear. It is provided with a double burner (having two incandescing 
mantles) enclosed within a globe open at the bottom for the admission 
of air, and supported by a ‘‘ spider ’’ secured to a pendant rod prefer- 
ably cast integral with the burner. The upper edge of the globe is 
held by a flange at the edge of a conical reflector arranged above the 
burner and suspended by hangers from a heatinsulator. Theapparatus 
embodies as an essential feature, a caloric engine adapted to be operated 
by the heat from the burner to which air is to be supplied. The 
arrangement shown (a well-known type) expands and contracts for 
furnishing the motive power, by being alternately shifted from one end 
to the other of a cylinder whose ends are maintained at widely different 
temperatures. The air expanding and contracting cylinder of the 
engine is arranged directly above the burner in position to receive heat 
from it; and it is made of sufficient length to ensure a proper difference 
in temperature between its extreme ends. The cylinder is made of 
sheet metal, which, at the upper end of the cylinder, is bent outwardly 
to form a flange, which is tightly clamped between a ring and a cast- 
ing; the latter closing the upper end of the cylinder. The engine 
cylinder is shown as cast integral with the casting ; and at the bottom 
of the cylinder is an air-passage through the casting to the cylinder. 
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The engine-shaft is supported in a bearing preferably cast integral with 
a casting forming the main walls of the air-supplying device, and 
secured to the casting by screws. At one end of the shaft is a crank, 
connected by a link and rod to the air-displacer in the cylinder; the 
rod being guided by a hollow post forming part of the casting. The 
piston of the cylinder is connected by a pitman with a notched or 
toothed cranked-wheel at the opposite end of the shaft ; the wheel being 
preferably cast integral with a fly-wheel, also serving as a belt-wheel 
for driving the blower of the air-supplying devices. 

When heat is applied to the lower end of the cylinder, the expansion 
of air therein acting around the loose displacer causes the piston to rise 
and rotate the shaft ; and the latter will operate, through the displacer, 
to shift the air from the bottom to the top of the cylinder, where it 
will contract (because of the difference in temperature at that end of 
the cylinder), to permit and aid in the descent of the piston. The 
descent of the piston causes the air to be displaced from the cool to the 
hot end of the cylinder, when expansion again takes place as before ; 
the engine being thus kept in continuous operation. 

The air-supplying device consists of a blower enclosed within a 
chamber formed by the casting, and provided with a detachable cover 
having a central opening for the admission of air to the blower. The 
blower is a series of fans tangentially arranged on a shaft mounted in 
a bearing in the casting ; the entire set of fans being preferably formed 
from a single piece of sheet metal. Attached to the shaft upon the outside 
of the blower-chamber is a pulley connected by a belt with the fly- 
wheel of the motor. The blower-chamber is provided with an air- 
outlet communicating with a pipe tapped into the casting, and com- 
municating with the burner. 

Around a portion of the periphery of the casting is a gas-passage 
leading from the main gas-supply pipe, which is tapped into the upper 
part of the casting, to the opening connecting with the blower- 
chamber. The pipe (attached to a gas-service pipe) is provided with a 
two way cock for controlling the supply of gas to the burner, and also 
to a pilot and heating burner. 

The revolution of the blower causes air to be forced into the pipe 
leading to the burner; this air being mixed with the gas also entering 
the pipe. The lower end of the gas inlet-passage is choked, reducing 
the area to (say) about one-fourth cf the normal area, whereby the 
pressure of the gas thereat is correspondingly increased. The gas 
thus shoots in a jet into the pipe, drawing air with it, and thereby 
aiding the operation of the blower. 

The pressure and amount of air supplied to the burner is regulated 
by the quantity permitted to enter the blower-chamber; this again 
being regulated by a slide or damper controlling the opening or air- 
inlet provided in the detachable cover. 


Hot-Coke Conveyors.—Blake, M., Smart, R. H., and Ewing, W.., of 
Greenock. No. 15,730; Aug. 3, Igor. 

In explanation of this proposal, the patentees say: ‘‘ Our invention 
relates to apparatus for conveying hot coke direct from the retorts in 
gas-works. Hitherto, by reason of the hot coke falling directly upon 
the chains, and thereby causing them to twist and bend, considerable 
difficulty has been experienced in keeping the conveyors in working 
order. Further, the forms of conveyors in present operation usually 
require, during their instalment, considerable structural alterations 
and changes to the existing floorsin the retort-house. By our improve- 
ments, we. are enabled to overcome these difficulties by completely 
enclosing and protecting the chain from the falling and travelling coke. 
Our conveyor is further so arranged that we may bolt it on the top of 
an existing floor, or we may fix our conveyor on the top of joist or main 
beams, or we may place it under the joist or main beams carrying the 
charging-floor.”’ 

Fig. 1 is a transverse section of the conveyor, with built-up trough 
and shield-plates. Fig. 2 is a partial longitudinal elevation, but with 
the trough in section and the shield-plates removed. Fig. 3 is a 
partial plan with the shield-plates partially removed. 
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The built-up trough consists of a renewable cast-iron bottom A, con- 
structed in suitable lengths for bolting one to the other, and which 
may be flush on the top side with the ordinary floor-plates B of 
the drawing-floor, to which they may be bolted. Upon this renew- 
able bottom, there will be fixed renewable chain paths. or runners C, 
formed of angle-section steel, with the vertical flange turned to the 
inside—thus forming with the renewable bottom sides a trough for 
the conveyance of the hot coke. The paths or runners will be fixed to 
the renewable bottom by countersunk bolts or pins. 

The double-strand endless chain employed may either be of the roller 
or the flat scraper-link type; the latter being shown. It consists 
of double links and single deep scraping links, securely coupled to one 
another by bolts or rivets. At suitable intervals, these double chains 
carry detachable and renewable ploughs H (preferably of steel angle 
section) which, at each end, are secured to the double links of chain by 





bolts or rivets; there being a countersunk plate on the underside of 
the double-link, through which and the scraper the rivet or bolt is 
fixed. The chain slides along the renewable runners bearing on the 
single links; but this may be modified in so far as the double links may 
be constructed of a deeper section than the single links, and the con- 
veyor chain made to slide on the double links. Or the chain may be 
made flush on the rubbing surface; double and single links being both 
in sliding contact with the runner-paths. These chains may return 
either above or below the trough. In order to protect the chains from 
hot coke as it falls from the retorts, there are shield-plates L, secured 
to the floor-plates B by bolts, rivets, or pins. The shield-plates are 
made in suitable lengths for bolting in line one with the other, and so 
that they may be easily detached from the floor, and the chains exa- 
mined when desired ; or eye bolts and pins may be attached to the floor 
upon which the shield-plates may be made to hinge or fold back when 
it is desired to examine any particular part of the chain. 


Stoppers for Inclined Retorts—Hayman, A. F. P., of Berlin. 
No. 15,989; Aug. 8, Igor. 

This invention (relating to stoppers used for preventing the charge 
from descending into the mouthpiece of inclined retorts) has for its 
object to provide stoppers in which neither rivets, bolts, nor screws 
are used for connecting the plate of the stopper with the handle-bar— 
thus obviating the objections incidental to their use, and providing a 
plate that does not become objectionably loose on the handle-bar. 


, 


Be 





























Figs. 1 and 2 show in elevations at right angles to each other and 
plan respectively two constructions of stopper. According to fig. 1, 
the stopper plate A is provided along its longitudinal axis with bars B, 
the ends of which are turned at right angles, and then under the plate 
and let into recesses init at C. The prolongations B? of these bars 
are bent upwards from the mid-part of the plate, and are welded 
together to form the handle-bar, the upper end of which is preferably 
curved. Near to the plate, the handle-bar passes through an eye ina 
piece D, bridging the plate transversely—one end D? being bent under 
the plate, and the other end D* being bent under and let into the 

late. 
r In place of using a framework made from longitudinal bars and a 
transverse bridge D, the framework can be made of bars B and D 
forged into one, and connected with the plate by engaging with notches, 
and being bent under the plate. 
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‘¢ Conveyors for coke.’’ Oct. 9. 


20,197.—BEAUMONT, F. J., ‘‘ Atmospheric gas-burners.’’ Oct. 9. 

20,209.—FIELDING, J., and CAMPBELL, H., ‘‘ Explosive engines.’ 
Oct. Io. 

20,214.—THORP, T., ‘‘ Fluid meters.’’ Oct. ro. 

20,225.—HAyYwWARD, C., ‘‘ Generating acetylene.’’ Oct. Io. 

20,228.—GLOVER, T., ‘‘Carburetting coal and other illuminating 
gas.’ Oct. Io. 

20,278.—SuaGGATE, A. A., ‘‘ Incandescent gas-burners.’’ Oct. Io. 

20,282.—L£EPINE, C. D., ‘‘ Acetylene generator.’’ Oct. Io. 

20,302.—SuaG, W. T., ‘‘ Incandescent gas-burners.’’ Oct. Io. 

20,361.—THIERSANT, H. DE, ‘‘ Generating acetylene gas.’’ Oct. 11. 

20,418.—CokE, F., ‘‘ Simultaneous gas lighting.’’ Oct. 12. 

20,469.—MELHtuIsH, A. G., ‘‘ Gas and oil engines.’’ Oct. 12. 

20,485.—SHANKS, A., and M‘MastERr, D., ‘‘ Incandescent gas-light 
fittings.’’ Oct. 14. 

20,492.—LownEN, J., ‘* Revivifying spent, foul, or waste lime from 
gas or chemical works.’’ Oct. 14. 

20,607.—GricE, H. J., ‘‘ Internal combustion engines.’’ Oct. 15. 

20,616.—REcH, F., ‘‘ Street-lamps for gas-lighting by incandescence.”’ 
Oct. 15. 


20,716.—RicBy, T., ‘‘ Treatment of furnace or producer gases for 
the recovery of ammonia and tar.’’ Oct. 16. 

20,726.—HINCKESMAN, C. R., ‘‘ Burners for incandescent gas-light- 
ing.’’ Oct. 16. 

20,727.—BaTE, J., ‘‘ Outdoor lamps.’’ Oct. 16. 

20,747.—Bou tt, A. J., ‘‘ Incandescent filaments and mantles.’’ A 
communication from A. M. Plaissetty. Oct. 16. 

20,757.—TurRkK, D., ‘‘ Controlling the supply of gas and air to 
furnaces.’’ Oct. 16. 

20,986.—Harrison, W. R., Ross, A., and BELL, T. L., ‘‘ Produc- 
tion of acetylene gas.’’ Oct. Ig. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by correspondents. ] 





The Method of Charging Inclined Retorts. 


Sir,—In the remarkable article in your last issue, Mr. Little, aided 
by an amusing caricature of the working of inclined retorts on the 
central-hopper system—which is both funny and false—tries hard to 
prove that it is cheaper to provide 3 or 4 tons of ironwork than 1 ton, 
by the use of improved methods of manufacture. At the conclusion 
of the article, Mr. Little assures me that the system he considers the 
better is also the cheaper. I decline to accept this assurance, for the 
following reasons :— 

1. I have compared the two systems myself, and know the con- 
tinuous hopper plus shot-pouch measuring chambers to be enormously 
dearer than the other. 

2. I have a very distinct recollection of an interview with Mr. Little, 
some years ago, when he showed me the drawings of the continuous 
hopper arrangement, and laughed at the folly of those who adopt such 
a costly system. He said, however, that from a manufacturer’s point 
of view nothing could be more satisfactory. It is not surprising that 
he adheres to this opinion. 

3. I once accepted an assurance from Mr. Little. 


SYDNEY Y. SHOUBRIDGE. 
Lower Sydenham, Oct. 26, Igor. S 


_- — 
a 


Standardization of Meter-Unions. 


Sir,—The letter of Mr. Dunn in your issue of the 22nd inst., with 
its table of sizes of gas-meter unions proposed as a standard set, is to 
me very unsatisfactory. 

You refer in your ‘‘ Editorial’’ to the ‘‘ immortal Whitworth ; ’’ and 
I do not see why a new standard set of screw-threads was required, 
when we already have such an excellent standard in the Whitworth 
gas-thread. 

The proposed unions for three and five light meters differ not only 
in size, but also in pitch, from any Whitworth gas-thread. Antici- 
pating that Whitworth gas-threads would eventually come to be uni- 
versally used, I commenced six years ago to alter all the unions on our 
old meters to Whitworth sizes. In pursuance of this policy, we have 
put new unions on some 4000 or 5000 meters. 

I do not feel inclined to alter these meters to the bastard pitches now 

roposed for the three and five light meters. : , 
: Burnley, Oct. 24, 1gor. puo. 5, LRATEER. 





_ — 
— 


Remuneration of Labour. 


Sir,—Mr. Livesey is too experienced in controversy to overlook the 
importance of the context as indicating the precise sense in which a 
writer means a particular expression to be taken. JReperusal of the 
whole paragraph of the article to which Mr. Livesey refers in his letter 
in last Tuesday's ‘‘ JouRNAL’’ will, I trust, absolve the writer, in the 
judgment of Mr. Livesey himself, from the charge (founded on a 
single link in a brief chain of argument) of intentional disparagement 
of thrift, on anybody’s part. Far otherwise, indeed. And as regards 
Mr. Livesey’s great part in doing gas workers lasting good, I yield to 
none, as I there say, in admiration of it, and in belief in the validity of 
his method. The only exception I took was by way of distinguishing 
thriftiness, as a point of morality, from tradesmanlike expertness ; and 
I must plead guilty to holding that, while it is ‘‘ quite right and good ”’ 
to lift the wage-earner out of his rut and give him a share in the busi- 
ness by which he lives, the special encouragement of talent is also well 
worth thedoing. I think, moreover, that Mr. Livesey should remember 
to my credit that I did in the same breath, so to speak, agree with his 
weighty observation that ‘‘ high wages and good bonuses paid away to 
the average workman do him no lasting good.’’ There is really no 
difference between us, save in the angle of vision at which every inde- 
pendent observer must regard a common object. 

THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 





Oct. 25, 1901. 


— 
oo ——_ 


The East River (New York) Gas Tunnel. 


Sir,—In the issue of the ‘‘ JouRNAL’’ for Oct. 1, occurs (at the 
bottom of p. 840) a most glaring error of fact, upon which is built a 
pretty fairy tale. It seems incredible that your American Corre- 
spondent, who writes as though he was at home in New York, should 
be ignorant of the true location of the East River gas tunnel. Its 
termination in New York is at 71st Street—about a mile-and-a-half 
north of the location your ccrrespondent gave it. 


Philadelphia, Oct. 14, 1901. WaLton Forstact. 








The Water Supply of Santos, Brazil. 


Sir,—In your issue of the 8th inst., a letter is inserted, signed 
‘* Meter Superintendent,’’ soliciting further information respecting the 
Santos Water Supply. 

With regard to the control of the supply of water to the consumers, 
I may mention that the Company have the right to meter every service, 
and to charge the consumer for any excess beyond a stipulated maxi- 
mum quantity, which is supplied to each consumer at a minimum 
price per month. 

The supply to the city is by gravitation ; the quantity delivered being 
gauged by a 24-inch ‘‘ Venturi’’ meter, which gives a self-recording 
diagram of the hourly rate of consumption, as well as the daily con- 
sumption. This diagram also indicates the quantity of water running 
to waste during the night, when practically no legitimate consumption 
is taking place. 

The Company have 4100 services, 180e of which are metered. The 





majority of the meters are Kent’s ‘‘ absolute,’’ which have given 
most satisfactory results; and by their use a large reduction in the 
quantity of water supplied has been effected. 

Whenever necessary, the remaining 2300 services can also be 
metered. It has been found, after many years of experience, that 
the most practical and satisfactory method of detecting and checking 
waste in Santos is by fixing meters on the consumers’ services; and I 
can see no reason whatever why a similar system should not be adopted 
by many water companies where the waste is excessive, with beneficial 
results to both supplier and consumer. 

I shall be pleased to give further information on the subject to any 
of your readers, by appointment, at the Company’s London Office, 
No. 174, Gresham House, Old Broad Street. , 

Oct. 24, 1901. H. K. HEYLAND. 


~~ — 
~~ ——— 


The Disclosure of Trade Secrets. 


Sir,—Our attention has been called to a statement made in your 
issue of the 22nd inst., to the effect that the Recorder of Leeds had, in 
the course of this case, made an observation to the effect that there did 
not seem to be the slightest reflection upon Messrs. Milne in this 
transaction. That observation was true in the sense in which it was no 
doubt intended—namely, that Messrs. Milne’s conduct was not in 
point of fact in question in this trial, as the issue before the Jury was 
simply as to the guilt or innocence of the prisoner. No attempt what- 
ever was made by the prosecution to try Messrs. Milne at that trial ; 
and that was made perfectly clear tothe Jury. The Recorder’s observa- 
tion is, therefore, to be read in that sense, and not in any way giving a 
final judgment on Messrs. Milne’s conduct. 

On the contrary, Messrs. Milne’s conduct is yet to be the subject of 
investigation in a Court of Law. An action has been entered against 
them by Messrs. George Bray and Co. ; and on the trial of that action 
that will be the substantial topic. The close of that trial will be the 
proper opportunity to say whether there is any reasonable ground for 
reflection or otherwise on Messrs. Milne; and until then your readers 
will no doubt suspend judgment. Simpson AND SIMPSON, 


Svlicitors for Messrs. Geo. Bray and Co. 





Leeds, Oct. 28, 1901. 


_ — 
ou =—_— 





Dr. Lunge and the Strache Water-Gas System.— We have received 
from the Société Internationale du Gaz d’Eau, of Brussels, the owners 
of the Strache patents, a letter on the subject of Dr. Lunge’s criticism 


of the process in the article in ‘‘ The Mineral Industry,’’ on which we 
commented in the ‘‘ JouRNAL ’’ for the 24th ult. (p. 781). It is pointed 
out in the letter that, in the course of his criticism, Dr. Lunge, with- 
out wishing to doso, brought out the advantageous feature of the system, 
in the following sentences: ‘‘ It remains to be seen whether in this or 
in some other way, the task of employing cheap fuel for water-gas 
making will be ultimately accomplished. Then, and then only, water 
gas will make its way as a general fuel, instead of being limited to 
special, although very important, purposes.’’ We are informed that, 
out of all the works which have been erected on the Strache system 
in only two is coke used—in one (at Chimay) because a large quantity 
remained on hand after the stoppage of the manufacture of coal gas ; 
and in the other (at Pettau) because they are compelled to employ 
lignite of bad quality, owing to the high price of coal. It has been 
found that the manufacture of water gas can be carried on most advan- 
tageously there by the addition of a little coke to the lignite. In all 
the other works on the Strache system, only ordinary ‘‘ lean ’’ coal is 
utilized. The writer of the letter remarks that, in stating that ‘‘ water 
gas will make its way as a general fuel ’’ the moment it can be produced 
with cheap coal, Dr. Lunge has passed upon the Strache process the 
highest possible eulogium, inasmuch as nothing is easier than to prove 
that this is precisely what can be done by it. 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


A Working Foreman Stoker’s Duties. 


At the Coventry County Court last Tuesday, before his Honour 
Judge Ingham, Albert Edwin Gaynor, a gas worker, of Coventry, 
sought to recover from the Lytham Urban District Council the sum of 
£3 1s. 10od., damages for breach of contract toemploy him as a working 
foreman stoker. The claim was made up as follows: To railway fares 
to Lytham and back, and other expenses incurred, £1 7s. 4d. ; loss of 
time (one week), {1 14s. 6d. Plaintiff answered an advertisement for 
a thoroughly reliable working foreman stoker at 37s. 6d. per week. 
He obtained the appointment; but when he commenced work he 
found that, instead of the wages being 37s. 6d., they were 31s. for six 
days’ work, and if he did certain other work he was to receive an extra 
6s. a week. They also required him to do labouring work. This he 
declined to do, on the ground that it was no part of the engagement. 
He stated in evidence that he was asked to do shovelling, and this was 
not the work of a foreman. He ought not to do manual work. His 
Honour non-suited the plaintiff, holding that he should have ascer- 
tained in the first instance what work was expected of him. 


_ — 
—_— —— 








pees 








Forthcoming Airdrie Water-Works Arbitration.—An important arbi- 
tration has just been entered into on behalf of the burghs of Airdrie and 
Coatbridge and the Middle Ward of Lanarkshire, for the purchase of 
the undertaking of the Airdrie and Coatbridge Water Company, in 
accordance with the provisions of the Lands Clauses Acts. The Arbi- 
trators are Mr. R. W. Worsley-Taylor, K.C., M.P., for the Company : 
and Mr. Alexander Ure, K.C., M.P., for the Trustees. The Oversman 
is Mr. Charles Hawksley, C.E. The Arbitrators have appointed Mr. 
W. Sellar to be Clerk and Legal Assessor ; and it has been arranged 
that the evidence is to be taken in London about the time Parliament 
meets. Thesum involved is stated to be fully £500,000. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


THE BREAKING-UP OF LONDON STREETS. 





Action by the County Council. 


At the Meeting of the London County Council last Tuesday—Mr. 
A. W. ToRRENCE in the chair—the Highways Committee presented a 
report on the above subject. They stated that they had considered two 


resolutions passed at conferences held last year between representatives 
of the Council, the City Corporation, and certain local bodies, and 
had come to the conclusion that it was absolutely necessary, in view of 
the annoyance and the interference with the free use of the public 
thoroughfares caused by the operations of gas and water companies 
and others, that the Council, as the central authority for London, 
should be invested with power to exercise effective control over such 
operations. They were of opinion that, if the Council were to make a 
representation to the Government with the object of obtaining such 
powers, this course would meet with general approval by the London 
Local Authorities and the people generally. It would also probably be 
favourably considered by the Government, as inquiries had been made 
by the Secretary of State for the Home Department as to what action 
the Council proposed to initiate with a view to concerted action being 
taken. The Committee thought the first thing to be done was to lay 
the matter before the Local Authorities, and ask for their views thereon, 
They therefore submitted for the consideration of the Council the fol- 
lowing recommendation : ‘‘ That the Corporation of the City of London 
and the Councils of the respective Metropolitan Boroughs and of the 
City of Westminster be asked whether they will be prepared to support 
the London County Council in making a representation to His 
Majesty’s Government as to the necessity for legislation to confer upon 
the Council, as the central authority for London, powers to make bye- 
laws or regulations, and to enforce compliance therewith, as to the 
manner in which companies and others who have, for the purpose of 
executing works in connection with their respective undertakings, 
statutory rights to break open the public thoroughfares, shall exercise 
such rights, and as to the time at which such works shall be commenced, 
and the period within which they shall be completed and the surface 
of the roads reinstated.’’ 

Mr. EMDEN moved an amendment to add to the recommendation a 
further inquiry whether the Local Authorities were prepared to join in 
a conference to consider the question of subways for London. He 
contended that making bye-laws and regulations would not settle the 
question of the disturbance of the streets ; and therefore he brought 
forward his proposal. By subways he did not mean large tubes 
merely, but a system which would occupy the space of the entire road. 
In his opinion, such a system could be carried out without undue cost 
to the ratepayers or inc »nvenience to the public. The Gas and Water 
Companies and the Government could break up the roads at will; but 
with regard to the Electric Lighting Companies, powers were obtained 
by which their times of disturbing the roads could be regulated. How- 
ever, the roads would always be interfered with until subways were 
made. In his opinion, the rents which the Council could obtain from 
subways would be sufficient to cover their cost. If they could be 
further used for electric tramways, the Council would get over one 
of the great difficulties with regard to free communication between 
all parts of London, because underground tramways could run down 
the Strand and elsewhere without opposition. If a conference were 
convened, and the delegates were practically unanimous, the greatest 
difficulty experienced in London would be overcome. ° 

Mr. H. P. Harris seconded the amendment. 

Mr. H. CLARKE expressed doubt as to the people of London being 
disposed to embark upon so gigantic an expenditure as that proposed by 
Mr. Emden. But the Committee's recommendation was the outcome 
of the conferences last year; and he believed that Londoners would 
rejoice at the prospect which it afforded of abating, if not entirely 
removing, an intolerable nuisance. It had long been a byeword in 
London that, as soon as a newroad was made or an old one put in good 
order, a gas or a water company selected that happy moment for 
breaking it up. Then came additional upheavals for the electric light 
and the telephone. The Council had been blamed for this state of 
things, while they were absolutely blameless. But, if they persevered 
now, he ventured to say there would be relief. What was wanted was 
an authority to give intimation to all the companies having the user of 
the subsoil, that they must first obtain leave to break up a road, 
and that then they must all take the same opportunity of doing what 
they desired while the excavation was open. No doubt there would be 
some controversy as to who should be the sanctioning authority; but 
there should be as little as possible, because the people of London 
would closely watch any opposition to the removal of the nuisance. 
The City of London, of course, jealously guarded. its autonomy ; but 
it had suffered more, perhaps, than any other part of the Metropolis. 
Coleman Street had been opened six times this year ; and the citizens 
were most anxious that all the authorities should combine as far as 
they could in the matter. The-Committee’s recommendation did not 
bind anyone to vote for the Council as the ultimate authority. It was 
a sensible first step, and therefore he gave it his support. 

Mr. Burns, M.P., expressed satisfaction at the consistent attitude 
taken up by the previous speaker for nearly thirteen years ; for, though 
he came from the City, he asked that the County Council or some other 
body should have wide powers to prevent the Gas, Water, Railway, 
Telephone, and Electric Light Companies from breaking up indis- 
criminately the streets and roads of London. He was glad to see that 
Commercial London was particularly alive to the necessity for this 
being done, because the injustice, from a money point of view, that the 
Present condition of things imposed upon the ratepayers no one could 
Conceive. The waste of the ratepayers’ money wassimply astounding. 
He ventured to say that in the mile-and-a-half of street from Ludgate 
Hill to Charing Cross in any one year the cost to the ratepayers, either 
in the higher price of water, gas, or the telephone, or in the expense 
of repairing the roads, was something varying from £50,000 to £100,000 ; 
while the delay to passengers, and incidentally the cruelty and danger 





-to horses, were factors in the problem which ought not to be ignored. 

To some extent, he shared Mr. Emden’s views, and thought that power 
to make regulations was not enough. What was wanted was the 
close, continuous, and harmonious co-operation of all the bodies in 
London—an agreement upon some central authority who should carry 
out the wish of all in the interests of public traffic. He quite believed, 
without any desire to disparage the City, that the County Council was 
probably the best body for the purpose. 

Mr. SANKEy said the Corporation of London had been considering 
this subject, and had recently passed a resolution referring to the Streets 
Committee the question of the desirability of seeking further parlia- 
mentary powers to enable them to make such regulations in regard to 
the opening of the public ways as might be deemed advisable for the 
prevention, as far as possible, of the very serious obstructions to the 
trade and traffic of the City existing under the present system, with 
instructions to report thereon forthwith. He suggested that the motion 
should be altered so as to confer on the Corporation similar powers to 
those proposed for the Council. 

Mr. BENN, the Chairman of the Committee, said he could not accept 
the suggestion. The honourable member would see that the Committee 
placed the City first, and after the very encouraging speech of Mr. 
Clarke, it might be anticipated that the City, following ancient tradi- 
tions, would only be too ready to come to the rescue of London. The 
step recommended by the Committee was an important one ; and if 
the Council overloaded the proposal, they were very likely to lose it. 
He wished the Borough Councils to regard the County Council as their 
handmaiden in this matter. If the former would use the latter for the 
purpose of getting a centralized and uniform control of the streets, this 
would be the first step. Mr. Emden’s proposed rider would cumber the 
recommendation, and the Committee did not wish it jeopardized. 

Mr. STEADMAN declared that the evils of the present system were 
more bitterly felt in the East-end than in the City or the West-end. 
Numbers of tradesmen had been ruined, and the rates had gone up rid. 
in the pound during the past year, owing to the wholesale and con- 
tinued upheavals of the roads by railway and electric light companies 
from Aldgate to Mile End; and yet the Borough Council had taken no 
action in the matter. He sincerely trusted a conference would be held 
with the view of obtaining some legislation which would prevent the 
present evil from becoming more intense in the future, and bearing 
more heavily upon tradesmen than it was now doing. 

Mr. S. Lowsupported theamendment. Hesaid he felt very strongly 
indeed that the time had come for making some effort not merely to 
abate the nuisance complained of, but to abolish it altogether ; and 
the more he had considered the subject, the more firmly he was con- . 
vinced that there was no other way of doing this than by the adoption 
of subway tunnels, as suggested by Mr. Emden. He thought they 
would be losing an opportunity if they convened a conference on the 
opening of roads, and kept out of sight the only effectual remedy for 
the troubles arising therefrom, 

Mr. BENN pointed out that there was no suggestion of calling a con- 
ference. The recommendation merely asked permission for the Coun- 
cil to approach the Borough Councils to ascertain their views on the 
matter. Should a conference be necessary at a later stage, the proposal 
would be brought before the Council in due course. 

Mr. R. M. Beacucrort expressed the fear that if a proposal were put 
before the Borough Councils of London that the County Council should 
not only be the central authority for the purpose of regulating the con- 
duct of those companies in regard to breaking up thestreets, but also have 
power to go into all the outside areas and make subways, it would give 
rise to an inimical feeling among the Councils which might be pre- 
judicial to what the Highways Committee were anxious to achieve. 
He was inclined to think it would be wiser to confine themselves that 
day to obtaining from the Borough Councils their assent to the unani- 
mous desire of the Council to approach the Government in order to be 
constituted the authority for making bye-laws or regulations, and en- 
forcing compliance with them, as to the manner in which companies 
and others who had statutory rights to open the public thoroughfares 
should exercise those rights. He was thoroughly in accord with what 
had been proposed by Mr. Emden, and supported by Mr. Clarke, and 
he fervently hoped a conference of the kind suggested would take place, 
though at the present time he considered it was undesirable. 

Mr. Piccotrt believed that the Borough Councils would all be pleased 
to find the County Council moving in this important matter. 

Mr. Lear said he hoped Mr. Emden’s amendment would be adopted, 
as, without it, very little good would be done. As a Director of an 
Electric Light Company who had had a great deal to do lately with 
breaking up the streets, he frankly confessed that if the Council would 
give them subways, there was nothing they would like better, as they 
could lay their wires in them without opening the streets. The general 
impression that private companies opposed a measure of this sort, was 
entirely erroneous. He could certainly say that they would jump at 
it if they had the chance of laying their mains in subways. He trusted 
the Council would see their way to adopting the amendment (which 
seemed to him to contain the whole essence of the question), and would 
not go before the Borough Councils without giving them the alterna- 
tive embodied therein. 

Mr. J. Smiru endorsed the observations of Mr. Steadman as to the 
condition of the Mile End Road. He said the Stepney Borough Council 
had been fighting the Charing Cross and Strand Electricity Supply 
Corporation on this question, with the result that they had mended 
their ways considerably. The Council had called a conference of the 
whole of the Borough Councils of the County of London, which showed 
that they were alive to the importance of this matter. 

The CHAIRMAN then put the amendment, and it was negatived on a 
show of hands. 

Dr. LonNGstTaFF moved a further amendment, to add to the recom- 
mendation the words: ‘‘ Also to compel such companies to move their 
pipes or wires into any subways constructed by the Council.’’ 

Mr. R. Cousins seconded the amendment. 

Mr. Benn said the addition, though desirable, was unnecessary. 
The Council could not construct any new subways without going to 
Parliament for power; and when they obtained their Act it always 
contained a model clause which compelled companies to use the sub- 
ways. He therefore asked for the withdrawal of the amendment. 
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Dr. LonGcstaFF said this was quite contrary to the advice of the 
officers of the Council. 

Mr. BEnN said he was advised that, for all the subways the Council 
had at present, they had power to compel the Companies to use them. 
If, however, there was any uncertainty in the mind of his friend, there 
could be no possible harm in adding the words suggested. If the 
Council’s power was insufficient, let them make it adequate. He had 
no hesitation in accepting the proposed addition. 

The recommendation was then put in its amended form and agreed to. 


_ — 





BIRMINGHAM GAS AND WATER AFFAIRS. 


At the Meeting of the Birmingham City Council last Tuesday, the 
presentation of a short report on the operations of the Gas Committee, 
furnished the Chairman (Mr. J. H. Lloyd) with an opportunity of 
replying to comparisons which had recently appeared in the papers 
between gas affairs in Birmingham and Manchester. He said it should 
be remembered, first, that the Manchester Corporation obtained their 
Gas Act in 1844, and so had a great advantage over Birmingham, who 
did not get their Act until 1875. Manchester also had a great advan- 
tage in being only 14 miles from the coalfields ; while Birmingham was 
at least 50—an advantage which had been accentuated during the last 
ten or eleven years by the higher railway rates for coal that now had 
to be paid. Again, in the modern use of water gas, enriched by foreign 
oil, Manchester, being nearer the sea, had an advantage, getting its 
oil at, perhaps, #d. a gallon less. Notwithstanding these advantages, 
Manchester charged a higher price for gas outside the city; while 
Birmingham supplied the city and the outside areas at a uniform 
charge. Manchester’s price in the city during the past year had been 
2s. 3d. per 1000 cubic feet for three months and 2s. 6d. for the other nine 
months, and no discount was allowed ; while the outlying districts 
of Manchester had to pay a higher price, making the average 2s. 6d. 
per 1000 cubic feet. In the same period Birmingham charged 2s. 3d. 
for six months and 2s. 6d. for six months; thus having one more 
quarter than Manchester at the lowerrate. But, taking off the 5 per 
cent. discount allowed in Birmingham, the average price was 2s. 2°68d. 
The Birmingham Gas Department contributed {22,000 to the relief of 
the rates; while that of Manchester contributed £52,000. As 1d. 
per rooo cubic feet meant £23,000 of income, the difference between 
2s. 2?d. in Birmingham and 2s. 6d. in Manchester represented a sum 
in favour of Birmingham of about £75,000. Moreover, the Man- 
chester Gas Department charged full price for public lighting; while 
in Birmingham the gas for this purpose was sold practically for half 
price. He might add that Glasgow had just issued their report, show- 
ing that they had made a loss of £54,418. He considered that the 
Birmingham Gas Department had done as well as they possibly could 
expect to do, seeing that they had added only 3d. to the price. He 
thought at the time that it was a very low figure to add; but the Com- 
mittee decided, with the approval of the Council, that it was wise not 
to increase the price more than they could help. Mr. Reynolds spoke 
of the opposition to the Mond Gas Bill as a purely technical opposi- 
tion. The Gas Committee had no desire to hinder the use of Mond 
gas, which could not possibly compete with Corporation gas. Even if 
it did, he thought it would not be right to oppose a proposal that pro- 
mised such advantages to the local manufacturing community. He was 
sorry to see £1200 of the gas profits spent in this way. The report 
was adopted. 

Alderman Lawley Parker, the Chairman of the Water Committee, 
moved a short recommendation to enable the Committee to promote a 
Bill in the next session of Parliament, to obtain an extension of the time 
fixed by the Birmingham Corporation Water Acts, 1892 and 1896, for 
the completion of the Welsh scheme. He explained that the ten years 
originally allowed for the completion of certain works would end in 
June; and that though considerable progress had been made, and three 
out of five dams had been finished, the whole work could not be com- 
pleted by that time. Generally, the application to Parliament involved 
no large item of expenditure. On the contrary, apart from the exten- 
sion of time, which was absolutely necessary, its provisions were econo- 
mical ones. In all probability, the Committee would ask for an exten- 
sion of five years ; but the city would get the water before the expiration 
of that time. The maximum time was needed for ‘‘ clearing-up gene- 
rally.’’ Mr. Walthall referred to the alarmist rumours as to the possible 
cost of the scheme reaching another £6,000,000, and suggested that the 
Council had a right to be taken into the confidence of the Committee, 
in view of the extravagant statements flying about. Alderman Lawley 
Parker agreed, and told Mr. Walthall that, as soon as the Committee 
knew the cost, they would tell the Council. At the present time they 
were not in that position ; but they hoped before long to be enabled to 
give the Council their view as to the cost—probably in their next ordi- 
nary report. Alderman Kenrick expressed surprise that Manchester, 
with its Thirlmere scheme, should have recently suffered from a shortage 
of water, and asked if the two pipes (out of six in the original scheme) 
now being laid to bring water to Birmingham, would supply the grow- 
ing requirements of the district. Alderman Lawley Parker expressed 
his belief that the two mains would suffice for all the needs of the city, 
especially in conjunction with the local supply, which it was intended 
to retain. The recommendation was adopted. 


_ 
—— 


Fire at the Huddersfield Gas-Works.—Some alarm was caused at 
Huddersfield last Wednesday morning by an outbreak of fire in the oil 
retort-house at the gas-works. Some condensed oil trickled down one 
of the pipes to the furnace below, causing flames, which sprang to 
other supply-pipes. There were huge flames for some minutes; and 
the tremendous heat soon caused a large portion of the slate roof with 
its iron supports to give way. The Gas Engineer (Mr. E. A. Harman) 
immediately upon the outbreak had the gas-valves closed, thus shut- 
ting off the apparatus from the rest of the works. Consequently, there 
was no danger beyond what attached to the close proximity of a tank 
containing some thousands of gallons of oil. The fire brigade, in 
thirty minutes, had the fire completely mastered ; a copious supply of 
water being obtained. The damage was not serious. 








BRADFORD AND THE SUPPLY OF GAS IN THE 
OUT-DISTRICTS. 


Much agitation and negotiation have been going on recently towards 
the acquiring by the Corporation of Bradford of the gas supply 
undertakings in their immediate neighbourhood. The transactions 
already completed have been reported upon in the ‘‘ JouRNAL;’’ and 
we now learn that two more purchases have been arranged for. 

The Airedale Gas Company, at Idle, sell at an agreed price of 
£68,500; being 30% years’ purchase of their maximum dividends, 
which have been paid for many years. The Company are to retain 
their reserve fund of £1500. 

The Eccleshill Gas Company are to be acquired at an agreed price 
of £56,500; being = years’ purchase of their maximum dividends, 
which have been paid for the last two years only. The Company 
retain the balance on the revenue account—f 567. 

Both undertakings are to be taken over (subject to the approval of 
Parliament) as from the 1st of January last; and the officers of the 
Companies are to be compensated according to the now well-known 
‘* Yeovil’’ clause. 


-_ — 
a 


ORIENTAL GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 





Reducing Shares Preparatory to Conversion to Stock. 


An Extraordinary General Meeting of this Company was held last 
Wednesday, at the London Offices, Finsbury House, Blomfield Street, 
E.C.—Mr. R. HESKETH JONES presiding—for the purpose of passing a 


resolution reducing the capital. 

The SecretTARY (Mr. H. J. Luff) read the notice convening the 
meeting. 

The CHAIRMAN, in addressing the shareholders, first called attention 
to a circular which had been issued to them, and in which reference 
was made to the desire which had at various times been expressed that 
the paid-up capital of the Company—at present represented by shares 
of three denominations—should be converted into consolidated stock, 
whereby the holders of the present £4 10s. paid and £1 paid shares 
would be relieved from the existing liability, and the objection to these 
shares being held by executors or trustees would be removed. The 
powers for the reduction of capital having been included in the new 
Articles of Association which had been recently adopted and registered, 
the present meeting, the Chairman said, was called for the purpose of 
taking a further step towards the attainment of that object. The 
matter, as they were aware, had been before the shareholders a 
good many times, and it was with their full concurrence, and 
at their request, that the Directors were taking these steps. They 
were, however, rather slow in their progress, because the law which 
protected the shareholders would not allow the Directors to go too fast 
in the matter. The resolution he had to submit was as follows :— 

That the capital of the Company be reduced by reducing the amount of 
each of the 30,000 shares of £5 each, on each of which shares the sum of 
£4 10s. has been paid, to a share of £4 tos. fully-paid, and cancelling the 
uncalled capital of tos. per share on such £5 shares, and by reducing 
the amount of each of the 15,000 shares of £5 each, on each of which shares 
the sum of £1 has been paid, to a share of £1 fully-paid, and cancelling the 
uncalled capital of £4 per share on such last above-mentioned #5 shares. 
The resolution, if carried (as he had not the slightest doubt it wou'd 
be unanimously), would have to be submitted to another extraordinary 
general meeting ; but the Directors would not trouble the shareholders 
by calling them together especially for that purpose, because the extra- 
ordinary meeting could be held immediately after the annual meeting 
on that day four weeks. The Solicitor (Mr. Hollams) was present, 
and would explain what would have to be done after the resolution was 
passed and confirmed. 

Mr. Ho.tvams said it was necessary to carry out what was desired by 
three different meetings. The old Articles of Association did not pro- 
vide for a reduction of the capital; but the Articles recently adopted 
gave that power. That was step number one. Then the second step 
was that the capital should be reduced by cancelling the uncalled 
capital on theshares; and this the shareholders were about to take by 
passing the resolution which had been read. This resolution would 
have to be confirmed by the Court; and when the confirmation had 
taken place, it would be competent for the shareholders to carry out 
the real object, and that a useful one, of converting the shares into 
stock, so that it could be dealt with in fractions or any other manner. 
It was necessary to take the three different steps to accomplish this ; 
and the third would be after the reduction had been made, and the 
shares were all fully paid up. Theshareholders could not convert their 
shares into stock unless they were fully paid up, or reduced to an 
amount that was fully called up. 

Mr. H. D. Ettis seconded the motion. 

Mr. James H. Mackay asked what the capital of the Company 
would stand at when the reduction had been made; whether the 
Directors were going to deal with the reserve fund at all; and in the 
event of any calamity occurring in the shape of another flood at Cal- 
cutta in which a great deal of damage might be done to the works, or 
in the event of the Directors requiring money for any other purpose, 
how were they going to get it ? 

The CHarRMAN said the capital of the Company would not be al- 
tered, but it would stand at the paid-up amount of £300,000. With 
reference to the possibility of a calamity at the works, he was very 
pleased to say that the amount of the reserve fund was now upwar ds 
of £40,000 invested, so that they had an ample sum to meet any such 
contingency without creating additional shares. Assuming that another 
city in India required to be lighted by gas, and the Company =, 
took to do it, they would have full power to raise additional capital by 
issuing further shares. 

Mr. Mackay further inquired whether, when the Articles of Associa- 
tion were revised, the Directors took power to supply electric current. 
[The CuairMaNn: No.] He (Mr. Mackay) suggested to the Secretary, 
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about the time that the alteration was taking place, that it would be 
advisable for the Directors to consider the possibility of acquiring 
power to supply electricity in Calcutta or elsewhere. If they had 
chosen to do this, it would have been very easy to have included that 
power in the Articles of Association at the time they were being revised ; 
and in view of the competition of the electric light with gas, he thought 
it possible it might have been in the interest of the Company to take 
powers such as he had indicated. Probably, however, the view of the 
Directors did not coincide with the view he took. 

Mr. HoLtams remarked that it would not have been possible by re- 
solution to have enlarged the power of the Company in that respect. 
It could only have been done by going to the Court for the purpose. 
The shareholders had no power to alter the Memorandum of Associa- 
tion except by leave of the Court; they could only alter the Articles 
of Association. 

The CHAIRMAN Said the Directors were very grateful to Mr. Mackay 
for having taken such a great interest in this question. They had, 
however, arrived at the same conclusion as their Solicitor, that the 
Memorandum of Association could not be altered. Besides, they were 
a Gas Company, and not an Electricity Company. 

Mr. Hotvams added that, of course, it would be possible hereafter 
to alter the Memorandum by going to the Court. 

The resolution was unanimously carried; and this concluded the 
proceedings. 


_ a 
—_— 


CEARA GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 





The Annual General Meeting of this Company was held last Friday, 
at the London Offices, No. 9, Queen Street Place, E.C.—Mr. J. DARELL 
Biounrt in the chair. 


The Secretary (Mr. G. R. Guyatt) read the notice convening the 
meeting ; and the Directors report and the accounts (to which reference 
was made last week) were taken as read. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said the working had not been so favourable as usual; but this was 
easily accounted for by a reference to some of the items. Taking the 
coal, for instance, they, like other gas enterprises, had had to pay much 
higher prices than in the past—an increase of 5s. 6d. per ton on one 
class of coal, and 7s. 9d. on another. Freights also had been higher. 
But both coal and freights, he was happy to say, were now lower. 
Maintenance had likewise been higher; the principal cause being the 
reconstruction of the retort-settings, with the view to more economical 
working in future. The fitting business, in consequence of a fire, 
which destroyed the city offices and stores, was at astandstill for some 
months. The fitters were, however, usefully employed in another 
department in the meantime. The stock destroyed was fully insured, 
and the Company received payment from the insurance company ; but 
it was several months before the goods could be replaced. Further, 
there was an increase in the item of bad debts and allowances. The 
explanation of this was that the Province had experienced a most severe 
drought, resulting in sickness and an absolute paralysis of business. 
The inhabitants had migrated to other places, and all classes had been 
forced to lessen their expenses. Therehad been, in consequence, more 
bad debts, and greater allowances had had to be made to obtain the pay- 
ment of accounts. The Directors, however, trusted that matters were 
now mending, and that the business in all these directions would show 
a marked improvement in the near future. It was, of course, a subject 
of great regret that they were unable to pay the dividend that had been 
earned, owing to their having no funds in hand for the purpose. The 
reason of this was also consequent on the drought ; all business having 
been at a standstill. The Government treasury had been in the receipt 
of no funds ; and the Government, having had many calls to relieve the 
sick and starving population, had been drained of their resources, and, 
as a result, had failed in making the monthly payments due under the 
contract with the Company for the public lighting. The Directors 
had, in the strongest manner, represented to his Excellency the Pre- 
sident of the Province the difficulty in which this placed the Company ; 
and finally they addressed to him a letter in which it was pointed out that 
—the means at the disposal of the Company being limited—if the pay- 
ments were not regularly made, disaster must result, and, should this 
unfortunately occur, the Government would be held responsible. How- 
ever much the Directors might deplore the position in which the 
Government were placed, and certainly they sympathized very much with 
them, still it was their bounden duty to explain fully the consequences 
of any serious delay in making the payments. The President raised a 
loan to meet his pressing needs by issuing bonds, to pay, among others, 
the Company for the public lighting due to December iast ; and these 
bonds carried interest at 5 per cent. perannum. Though utterly un- 
realizable in England, the Directors were obliged to accept them ; and 
the interest had been paid up to Sept. 30. Within the last few days, 
the Board had also heard that a portion of the bonds had been paid off. 
Since the payment of the March accounts (in June), they had not re- 
ceived anything on current account for public lighting. Every possible 
economy was being practised ; but necessarily the position was difficult 
and the cause of much anxiety. Having now laid before the share- 
holders how the Company stood, and the causes that prevented the 
paying of the dividend, he might state that the Directors were assured, 
by their Solicitor at Ceara, by the present and late Managers, and by 
others well acquainted with Brazilian matters, that it was a temporary 
difficulty only, and that the Government would pay up all arrears as 
soon as trade revived. The Directors believed this to be true, and had 
every confidence in the future. The same difficulty had occurred in 
the past ; and the Board trusted the same recovery would occur in the 
present instance. The works had been maintained in a good state; 
and were equal to all demands. The stock of fittings destroyed by the 
fire had been replaced ; and he was happy to say the rate of exchange 
had much improved. 

Mr. F, A. WALLROTH seconded the motion. 

Mr. J. R. WepGwoop asked whether any date was given as to when 
the bonds would be redeemed. 

The CuarirMan said no time was fixed for the redemption. The Gov- 
ernment had, however, begun to redeem them ; and the Directors hoped 





they would continue to do so. They would, however, almost rather see 
them pay the back accounts in preference to redeeming the bonds. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

The CHAIRMAN then moved the declaration of a dividend of 10 per 
cent. on the preference shares (less income-tax) and of 4 per cent. on 
the ordinary shares (tax free), for the year ended June 30 last. He 
remarked that the shareholders would understand this was subject to 
the Company receiving the necessary funds. Until they got their 
accounts settled, they had no money to deal with ; and therefore the 
rea would have to be deferred until they were in a position to 
make it. 

Mr. F. W. Brotuers seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 

On the proposition of Mr..WaLLrotnu, seconded by Mr. ARTHUR J. 
KiNG, the retiring Directors (Messrs. Blount and Brothers) were unani- 
mously re-elected. 

The Auditor (Mr. Magnus Ohren) was also re-appointed. 

On the motion of Mr. WEepGwoop, a vote of thanks was next passed 
to the Chairman and Directors. 

The CHAIRMAN, in thanking the shareholders, said the Directors 
were doing their very best in a period of great difficulty and anxiety. 
No one felt the condition in which the Company were placed more than 
the Directors, who had these matters intimately before them, not only 
every month, but every week and day. It was to thema matter of the 
greatest regret that they had to bring forward accounts which were not 
so satisfactory as usual. The Directors sincerely hoped times would 
improve in Ceara. The people there had gone through a painful 
ordeal. Sickness had been prevalent ; and the consequence of the 
drought had been that trade had entirely ceased. He believed affairs 
were better now ; and he trusted the improvement would continue. 
Then the Company would soon reap the benefit, and return to their 
former state of prosperity. Before concluding, he proposed a hearty 
vote of thanks to the officers and staff—appreciating very highly the 
services of the Secretary (Mr. G. R. Guyatt) and of the Manager 
(Mr. John Reid). 

Mr. WALLROTH seconded the proposition, which was cordially 
passed. 

A response by the SECRETARY concluded the proceedings. 


V— 
—— 


INTERNATIONAL GAS ENGINEERING EXHIBITION. 


According to the information to hand, the arrangements for the 
International Gas Engineering Exhibition at the Crystal Palace are 


shaping themselves, and are in an advanced condition. Seeing that 
there are only a little more than six weeks before the day of opening, 
this is as it should be; and we hope that December 14 will witness a 
fair representation of what the exhibition is intended to be, and not a 
representation of which the industry as a whole will have occasion to 
be ashamed. The success of an exhibition of this kind depends more 
than some people seem to imagine upon the display made at the start, 
when the ordinary channels of communication with the public take notice 
of the affair; and we sincerely trust that not only the promoters, but 
intending exhibitors will bear this in mind, and do their utmost to 
secure a good verdict on the opening day. No one connected with the 
gas industry can wish anything but success to any effort which has for 
its object the education of the public in matters affecting the welfare 
of the industry; and so this venture has our best wishes. If a good 
list of patrons and supporters, and representative gas men taking part 
in the inauguration will bring success to the exhibition, then success is 
assured. The exhibition promises to be a comprehensive one ; and in 
it, we are informed, there will be attractions for the gas engineer as well 
as for the gas consumer—the exhibits embracing gas manufacture as 
well as the many varied methods of consumption, from lighting and 
domestic uses to power purposes. A section will also be devoted to 
acetylene ; and the most modern generators for producing this lighting 
agent will be on view. Gas generators in which oil is the producing 
agent will also be exhibited. Plans of combined gas and electric 
supply stations will be shown, as well as bye-product recovery installa- 
tions. Coke-ovens will also be on view. It would be useless naming 
more specifically the various sections into which it is proposed to divide 
the exhibition, and the nature of the exhibits themselves. Suffice it to 
say that efforts are being made to secure a thoroughly good display in 
all classes. The Christmas season is an excellent time for an exhibit 
of this character at the Palace, when the entertainment programme 
draws an unusually large number of visitors. The long evenings, too, 
afford a good opportunity for showing the various illuminating systems 
at their best. In this regard particularly, visitors who remember the 
previous exhibition at the Palace will find changes to which the term 
marvellous does not misapply. Mr. B. H. Thwaite is the ‘‘ Consulting 
Adviser; ’’ and a strong jury composed of, among others, Professor 
Vivian B. Lewes, Mr. Horace Allen, Professor Harold Dixon, Mr. W. 
Thomson, Mr. James Swinburne, Mr. Dugald Clerk, and Mr. B. H. 
Thwaite, should secure for the exhibition a prosperous existence. It 
is stated that about 80 per cent. of the available space has been already 
taken. 





. -_ — 
al —— 


New Gasholder at Tottenham.—The Directors of the Tottenham and 
Edmonton Gas Company have placed the contract for their large new 
gasholder with Messrs. Samuel Cutler and Sons, of Millwall. 


Leeds Gas-Workers and Their Conditions of Labour.—Arising out 
of the application of the stokers, firemen, coal wheelers, and cinder 
throwers in the Leeds Corporation Gas-Works for an advance of 6d. per 
shift, a Sub-Committee was recently appointed to visit two or three 
towns in order to obtain information. The Sub-Committee had hoped 
to be in a position to report to the General Committee last week, says 
the ‘‘ Yorkshire Post; ’’ but their arrangements were upset—first by 
the holding of a special meeting of the City Council, and then by the 
subsequent sittings of the Committee of Inquiry into Municipal Trad- 
ing. All the members of the Gas Committee are anxious to give an 
answer to the application of the workers as soon as possible ; and, with 
this object, the Sub-Committee visited Birmingham on Saturday, and 
Nottingham and Leicester yesterday (Monday). Their return to Leeds 
will be followed by a special meeting of the full Committee. 
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FOGS IN LONDON. 


Proposed Inquiry by the Meteorological Office. 


The General Purposes Committee of the London County Council 
have been considering a letter received from the Secretary of the 
Meteorological Office stating that it is proposed to hold an inquiry into 


the occurrence and distribution of fogs in the London district, and 
their relation to other atmospheric and local conditions, and asking for 
the co-operation and assistance of the Council in the conduct of the 
investigation. The Meteorological Council make the suggestion in 
consequence of applications they have received from the electric 
supply department of one of the local authorities, and from some of the 
electric supply companies of London, for special forecasts or warnings 
of the approach of fogs ; and also on account of the general importance 
of the subject to the inhabitants of London. The mode of procedure 
suggested is the initiation of a special inquiry during the winter months 
into the conditions associated with the development and distribution 
of fog in London and its vicinity; and for that purpose to obtain 
records from properly selected positions, to collate these records with 
the general atmospheric conditions at the time of the observations, as 
shown by the information regularly furnished to the office, and as far as 
possible to ascertain the character of the information requisite for 
anticipating the occurrence of fogs in particular localities. The funds 
and staff at the disposal of the office not being adequate to the pro- 
posed work, it was suggested that it would not be beyond the province 
of the County Council to provide the means of undertaking the inquiry, 
which could not be satisfactorily carried out without the co-operation 
of many public bodies. 

Having carefully considered the proposal submitted to them, the 
Committee came to the conclusion that every facility should be given 
for making an inquiry such as that suggested ; and at the meeting of 
the County Council last Tuesday they submitted, in the course ofa 
report on the subject, the following course of action for approval : 
‘*(1) That a gentleman of suitable scientific qualifications be engaged 
by the Meteorological Council for a limited period, to formulate instruc- 
tions and a scheme of observations, and to conduct the investigation. 
(2) That the observations be taken at the various Fire Brigade stations, 
and by men of the Fire Brigade; and also, if it can be so arranged, at 
other institutions of the London County Council. (3) That the returns 
be sent from the various stations, and from any other institutions se- 
lected, direct tothe Meteorological Office. (4) That the Meteorological 
Council do arrange with the police authorities for observations to be 
taken at selected positions outside the County of London. (5) Thatall 
responsibility as to the conduct of the investigation, and any published 
results of such investigation, do rest with the Meteorological Council. 
(6) That a copy of the complete returns and 12 copiesof a report thereon 
by the Meteorological Council be supplied to the London County Coun- 
cil; and that the London County Council do contribute a sum of £250 
for the investigation.’’ The Committee recommended the Council to 
concur in the suggestion toassist in the prosecution of the investigation. 
Dr. Longstaff said he had given considerable attention to the subject dealt 
with in the report. It was not generally known that investigations by 
the Fire Brigade, in the form of daily observations at some of the 
Stations, were initiated by him, and were carried out at his expense. 
The important question with regard to London fogs was not so much 
connected with local and normal meteorological conditions of fog, which 
occurred all over the country, but with the fact that a London fog, 
under certain conditions, entangled smoke in a way which led to most 
disastrous consequences. The point was to demonstrate to what a very 
great degree smoke-fogs contribute to the death-rate of London. He 
hoped that the investigation would show also the greatness of the cost 
of fogs, both life and in money, and that the public would insist that 
something should be done to stop both fog and smoke. The recom- 
mendation was agreed to. 


—_— —— 


GAS vy. ELECTRIC LIGHTING AT REDHILL. 





The feature of modern journalism generally referred to as the ‘‘ in- 
terview,’’ though admittedly liable to abuse, is frequently the means 


of disseminating information in a way which is more likely to bring 
it under the notice of the public than if it was conveyed through the 
medium of a scientific or even popular lecture. Gas managers, there- 
fore, welcome the interviewer, when by his aid they are able to en- 
lighten consumers on subjects connected with the industry in which 
they are engaged. This was thespirit in which Mr. Douglas H. Helps, 
Engineer and Manager of the Redhill Gas Company, received a repre- 
sentative of the ‘‘ Surrey Leader’’ a few days ago; and the result was 
a long article in the issue of that paper for the 18th inst. Mr. Helps 
conversed with his visitor on the merits of gas and electricity as illumi- 
nants, especially in regard to cost; and he showed that in order that 
the latter might compete with the former at its present price, it would 
have to be sold at 3d. instead of from 54d. to 7d. perunit. He went on 
to point out how economy in gas consumption, combined with superior 
light, is to be realized by the adoption of the incandescent system. He 
followed this up with an account of the system, and a description of the 
process of manufacturing Welsbach mantles, and emphasized the neces- 
sity for having them properly fixed in the first instance if the best results 
were to be obtained. He informed his visitor that the Redhill Com- 
pany have before them a scheme by which they propose, for a small 
additional charge, to keep the burners in order and renew the mantles. 
He dwelt on the fact that there are no ‘‘ vagaries ’’ about gas, such as 
one constantly hears about the electric light, some examples of which, 
we may add, have lately occurred, as recorded elsewhere, at Redhill 
and in the neighbourhood. Mr. Helps brought the interview to a close 
by ‘‘ rubbing in’’ the following figures as to the comparative cost of the 
two lights: ‘‘ ro00 cubic feet of gas consumed in a Welsbach burner 
equal 75 to 80 units of electricity ; in a parliamentary argand burner, 
I2 units; in a regenerative lamp, 40 units; in a suitable flat-flame 
burner, 9} units. In other words, 3s. 6d. worth of gas in the Welsbach 
burner would be equal to 35s. worth of electricity at current prices.’’ 





ELECTRIC LIGHTING NOTES. 


During the discussion last Friday of the electric lighting clauses in a 
Bill to be promoted by the Birkenhead Corporation, the Mayor’s atten- 
dant had to distribute lighted candles about the room. The result of 
the discussion was that it was decided to insert a clause in the Bill 
empowering the Corporation to assist in providing houses with the neces- 
sary fittings. | 

A Local Government Board inquiry was held last Tuesday, by 
Major C. L. Norton, relative to the desire of the Cardiff Corporation 
to borrow £107,611 for the purposes of electric lighting. The money 
is needed to cover the cost of cables, principally in the docks district, 
new machinery, boilers, pumps, &c., required now, so that the Cor- 
poration may be able to supply power and light, and thus reap the 
profits which otherwise would go to a private company. Should the 
Corporation fail to provide this electrical service, the South Wales Elec- 
trical Power Distribution Company have authority to step in. There 
was no opposition. 

A meeting of the Finance Consultative Committee of the Sheffield 
City Council was held on Friday last, to consider a proposal of the 
Electric Light Committee to spend £500,000 on extensions. The money 
will not all be needed immediately, but will be borrowed from time 
to time, as required, during the next year or two. The Committee 
approved the proposals in this form, and will recommend the Council 
to sanction the expenditure. As the Council have already voted the 
money once—Alderman Franklin subsequently pointing out that the 
Consultative Committee should first, asa matter of procedure, have 
been consulted—the confirmation will be only a formal matter. 

Paignton is again threatened with an electric lighting scheme. The 
Provincial Electric Supply and Traction Company have given notice 
of their intention to apply for a Provisional Order. The Company's 
plan embraces a system of electric tramways connecting Torquay and 
Paignton, and also running through Torquay itself to the outlying 
parts of that town. Paignton appears to look with some favour upon 
the tramway proposal; while Torquay—or a considerable body of 
opinion in that town—is strongly opposed to tramways, because of the 
annoyance which they are likely to cause to residents and visitors who 
drive about in carriages. With regard to the electriclighting proposal, 
the Paignton District Council have expressed no opinionas yet. Since 
the favourable scheme put forward by Mr. Singer of installing the 
electric light at his own risk came to grief, the question has been in 
abeyance. The Council will now, of course, have to decide whether 
they will assent to the Company’s proposal or take steps to carry out 
a scheme of their own. 

Considerable feeling has been aroused in Tiverton by the action of 
the Town Council with regard to theelectric light. The Council have 
had the matter under consideration for some time, having been driven 
to take it up by the fear that if the Provisional Order, which they were 
granted some years ago, is allowed to lapse, a private company may 
come in and establish an undertaking which may prove a rival to the 
municipal gas-works. No doubt the Council feel that they are on the 
horns of a dilemma; but there is a strong body of opinion in the town 
that it would be unwise to spend a large sum of money on providing 
electric light when there is little possibility of a paying demand 
for it. The opposition has gained in strength owing to the Town 
Council having discussed the matterin private. Still, the fact that it is 
proposed to incur an expenditure of £11,000, is one of serious concern 
to the little town; and a request has been presented to the Mayor to 
call a public meeting to discuss the subject, before any steps are taken 
which may commit the ratepayers to this outlay. : 

Some of the provincial newspapers have laid hold of a statement by 
Alderman Dr. Smith, the Chairman of the Electricity Committee of 
the St. Pancras Borough Council, which requires looking into. Dr. 
Smith is credited with having recently said : ‘‘ Not only has there been 
a profit of nearly £3000 on the Council’s electric light undertaking 
during the past year, but the price charged to customers has been 
lower than elsewhere in the Metropolis, and, in fact, is cheaper than 
gas.’’ We do not know whether the Doctor is given to making abstruse 
statements of this character, or whether some reporter has taken these 
sentences from a speech, and neglected quoting some explanatory 
portion of the context. However, the remark ‘‘ is cheaper than gas”’ 
is definite ; and our simple reply to that is that the Doctor is mistaken, 
and he will find he is so if he will take the best illuminating value that 
can be obtained from gas and put it into comparison with electricity. 
No figures are given in this paragraph toshow on what basis Dr. Smith 
has arrived at his conclusion; and, if he will furnish them, they will 
be of supreme interest to the gas world. 

It has transpired that the whole of the cost of fitting up an electric 
light installation in the interior of St. Paul’s Cathedral, in substitution 
for the present gasservice, has been undertaken by Mr. Pierpont Morgan. 
A News Agency’s representative was informed, at the office of Mr. 
Somers Clarke, the Architect to the Cathedral, last Friday, that the 
offer was made two years ago; the intimation having originally been 
made to the Dean and Chapter. When the work was commenced, 
some six months later, the provisional estimate for making the installa- 
tion was £5000; but much expense has been incurred in various direc- 
tions, and the total cost is now expected to reach nearly {gooo. The 
wiring work of the installation has been completed for some time, and 
the building has been entirely furnished with the wire communications. 
It now only remains to place the great electroliers and the smaller 
fittings in position. Before this is done, however, numerous experi- 
ments will have to be carried out in order to test the efficiency and 
insulation of the wiring. The new light will probably be switched on 
for the first time in the Cathedral early in February next. Thecurrent 
is to be obtained from the street mains. 

The failure to properly understand the working of the ‘‘ maximum 
demand ’’ system of charging for electric current, was responsible for 
the appearance of Mr. Alexander Grant before Sheriff Strachan at the 
Glasgow Small Debt Court last week; he having been sued by the 
Corporation for the sum of £7 19s. 8d., the cost of electric light sup- 
plied to him. It transpired that defendant refused to pay on the ground 
that he was entitled to a rebate of 44d. per unit on his first account. 
Witnesses for the prosecution stated that the defendant had agreed to 
take the supply on the maximum demand system, under which, if he 
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consumed five times his maximum demand, he would be charged 
only at the rate of 14d. per unit for the whole quantity. As his meter 
when first examined showed 365 units less than that quantity, he was 
charged 6d. per unit for the first 451 units, and 14d. per unit for the 
remaining 1434 units. It was also stated that, roughly speaking, over 
4000 people were receiving electricity from the Corporation on the 
same terms. Wedo not know what Mr. Grant may have had to say 
by way of explanation ; for it is stated in the local Press that, ‘‘ without 
hearing the evidence for the defence, his Lordship gave decree for the 
amount sued for, with expenses.’’ 

The question of adopting electric lighting at Mitchelstown was re- 
vived at a public meeting of ratepayers held on Monday last week, In 
1896 a Bill was passed for giving the Mitchelstown Board of Guardians, 
as the Local Sanitary Authority, power to light the town by electricity. 
Subsequently the Board of Trade held a local inquiry into the 
merits of the project, with the result that the Order was with- 
held on the ground that the water power of the Gradogue stream 
was insufficient. It is now proposed to go on with the scheme on a 
much more extensive basis, so that public and domestic electric light- 
ing will be supplied; and for this purpose the promoters propose to 
utilize the Funcheon River. The Very Rev. Canon Rice, who presided, 
said he had received an estimate from a firm of electricians, who would 
supply a domestic electric light of 8-candle power for 8s. a year, or 
16-candle power for 16s. a year. He expressed the hope that in this 
matter the meeting would all ardently co-operate for the improvement 
of the town. It was really areproach that up to the present they had 
had no system of public lighting. The principal streets were only illu- 
mined by the light that escaped from the shop windows, and the other 
streets were in darkness. It was decided to appoint a Committee to 
carry out the provisions of the Act. 

A Local Government Board inquiry was held last month at Shrews- 
bury, relative to the borrowing of a further sum of £16,526 for electric 
lighting purposes. The Board have decided to comply with the appli- 
cation, except so far as regards the items of £3000 for extensions of 
buildings, &c., and £2626 the amount of money expended beyond the 
present borrowing powers for plant and extensions. The Board re- 
quire a detailed statement as to how the sum of £3000 has been ex- 
pended ; and as regards the item of £2626, certain forms were enclosed 
to be filled up and returned to them. At the same time the Board 
wish to be informed why the sum of £2500, estimated to be required 
for arc lamps, has not been expended ; and to be furnished with an 
explanation of the excess of £446 over the estimate of £1826 for 
mains, and the excess expense of £557 on house services and meters. 
Furthermore, the Board desire to be informed how the amounts of 
£328 tos. 11d. for machinery and £2048 igs. 5d. for buildings have 
been arrived at. The Board are not prepared to allow longer periods 
than those already given for the repayment of the loans previously 
sanctioned for the purpose of the undertaking. Councillor Deakin 
said the Local Government Board apparently wanted further details 
on the points referred to; and there would be no difficulty whatever in 
furnishing the information required. Then, he had every reason to 
believe, the remainder of the loan would be sanctioned. 

The unreliability which was a characteristic feature of electric light- 
ing in its early days remains, unfortunately, a defect of its maturity. 
It still fails at most inconvenient moments, and evokes not very com- 
plimentary remarks from those who suffer from its foibles. One in- 
stance occurred quite recently at St. John’s Church, Redhill, on the 
occasion of the holding of the harvest festival there. As the con- 
gregation were leaving the building at the conclusion of the evening 
service, the electric light suddenly failed, and the place was thrown 
into total darkness, causing some excitement for a few moments. 
According to a local paper, there was nothing at the electric light 
station to account for the failure; and the accident was attributed to 
the melting of the safety fuse in consequence of the lighting of one or 
two additional lamps. Curiously enough, a similar accident occurred 
on the night of the 2oth inst., when the failure took place in the middle 
of the service, and the light could not be restored. Fortunately, the 
gas-fittings had not been removed ; so that a supply of the ever-ready 
illuminant was obtained. The neighbourhood has been acquiring a 
rather bad reputation in respect of its electric lighting, for the light 
failed recently for nearly half-an-hour in the Earlswood Asylum, which 
is provided with its own installation of plant. For a large institution 
to be suddenly plunged in darkness is bad enough when it is occupied 
by people in full possession of their reason ; but when such an acci- 
dent happens in an establishment of the character of that at Earls- 
wood, where there are some 800 patients (idiots), the seriousness of the 
mitter does not need emphasizing. 

An important resolution was come to by the Liverpool City Council 
on Thursday last, when the Electric Power and Lighting Committee 
recommended—‘‘ That, in the next application to Parliament, powers 
be obtained to provide that, notwithstanding anything contained in the 
Electric Lighting Acts, 1882 and 1888, a person shall not be entitled to 
demand or continue to receive from the Corporation a supply of elec- 
trical energy to premises having a separate supply, except on terms 
affording the Corporation a reasonable return upon the capital expendi- 
ture involved.’’ Alderman Watts said this was the most outrageous 
proposal ever brought before a sanecommunity. He had had an elec- 
tric light system of his own long before the Corporation had one, and 
had repeatedly offered to abandon his system if the Corporation could 
offer him anything as good ; but they could not. If a man had hada 
supply of his own, there was no reason why the Committee should not 
supply him except upon special terms ; and he could not conceive any- 
thing more likely to keep the Committee from doing their level best than 
the removal of all competition. The Committee were now a long way 
behind the times; and their appliances, although they were being 
ordered to-day, were somewhat antiquated. Mr. Rutherford said he 
sympathized with Alderman Watts in this matter. The Corporation 
had been given a monopoly ; and they ought not to evade any of their 
responsibilities. Mr. Dart remarked that, unlike the Gas Company, 
the Electricity Committee could not store their electric energy ; and it 
was not reasonable for the proprietor of a large establishment, in case 
of a breakdown of his own appliances—say, at Christmas—to be able, 
at a moment’s notice, to call upon the Corporation for a full supply. 
Alderman Watts : It would take three months to wire the place through ; 











and, therefore, ‘‘a moment’s notice’’ is all bosh. Mr. Cohen said it 
would be interesting to know if the Committee were supplying elec- 
tricity at a loss. He thought the price they charged prevented the 
demand being greater than it was. Ona vote being taken, the Com- 
mittee’s recommendation was carried by 39 votes to 35. 

However desirous the members of the Public Lighting and Electric 
Light Committee of the Hastings and St. Leonards Corporation may 
have been to keep dark the offer made by Mr. Charles E. Botley, the 
Engineer and Manager of the Gas Company, to light the sea-front by 
electricity at a reduction of something like {1100 on the present cost 
(to which reference was made in our ‘‘ Notes’’ on the 15th inst.), the 
matter is not likely to be passed over by the ratepayers—at all events, 
by those of them who take a keen interest in the affairs of the town, and 
read the newspapers. The action of the Committee in treating the 
offer so slightingly, has been sharply criticized in the Press. The pro- 
posal was rejected at a meeting of the Committee when the attendance 
was small; and only one member appears to have offered anything like 
a defence of their action. He is reported to have told an interviewer 
that there would have been no advantage to the Corporation in accept- 
ing Mr. Botley’s offer of current at 24d. per unit, because they could 
produce it at the same price. Moreover, the acceptance of it would 
have brought the Company into competition with the Corporation as 
suppliers of electricity—a condition of things which it was sought to 
avoid when the Company promoted their last Bill. This councillor 
regarded the adoption of the scheme as impossible, without creating a 
good deal of injury to the works just when the Corporation were hoping 
t» make them pay. He denied that the Committee desired to hush up 
the offer. After this incident, one of the local papers intends to con- 
sider seriously the advisability of agitating for the admission of repre- 
sentatives of the Press to meetings of Committees of the Council. The 
writer says: ‘‘ This suppression of business of the highest importance 
to the town has a three-fold aspect of seriousness. In the first place, 
there are several members of the Committee who have not even heard 
of the receipt of the communication. Those members, of course, were 
absent from the meeting at which the matter was brought forward. 
Unless the minutes of the Committee are read at each meeting, the 
members have had no opportunity of learning of the Gas Company’s 
offer. It does not require much thought to discern that, supposing 
absent members of any Committee can be kept in ignorance of a par- 
ticular item of business, the door is open to grave abuses. In the 
second place, the reports of the Committee are the only means of 
making other members of the Council acquainted with the business 
transacted by the Committee, to say nothing of the ratepayers. 
Thirdly, it is desirable that every incentive to progress should be 
afforded to a municipal trading concern such as the electric lighting 
undertaking. It is greatly to be desired that those members of 
the Council who are not bound hand and foot by red-tape, and who 
have a desire to advance the best interests of the ratepayers, will not 
suffer the matter to remain.where it has been so contemptuously thrown 
by the few members of the Public Lighting Committee who were 
present at the meeting.”’ 

At a specially convened meeting held last Wednesday evening, the 
Urban District Council of East Grinstead considered a proposition to 
apply to the Board of Trade for a Provisional Order authorizing them 
to supply electricity for public and private purposes within the district. 
It stood in the name of the Chairman (Mr. T. J. P. Hartigan, J.P.), 
who, in submitting it, detailed the proceedings of the Council on the 
subject. He said he believed the introduction of the electric light 
would materially add to the prosperity of the town; and as he was 
prepared to guarantee that a Company would take over the Order from 
the Council and indemnify them against all loss, the rates would in no 
way be encumbered. Mr. F. Brinkhurst seconded the proposition. 
Mr. Milburn, as Chairman of the Electric Light Committee, and as one 
who was now using electric light, and had money invested in electric 
light companies, said he had come to the conclusion that the time had 
not arrived for East Grinstead to adopt electric lighting with advan- 
tage. The Council were practically asked to sanction an expenditure 
of between £150 and £300 on the possibility of a Company coming into 
the town to run the electric light. He urged the Council to wait fora 
while, being of opinion that in the near future they would be able todo 
better, and probably have a cheaper light. On these grounds, he 
moved, as an amendment, the postponement of the whole question 
until that day twelve months. The Chairman ruled the amendment 
out of order. Mr. White opposed the motion, and characterized the 
adoption of electric lighting in a town of the size of East Grirstead as 
a risky experiment. Mr. J. Rice spoke ina similar strain. Mr. Steer 
contended, in answer to Mr. White, that the electric light had passed 
its experimental stage, and said if East Grinstead would adopt it they 
would be reaping the advantage of what had been done in other towns. 
Mr. Whitehead was against the Council trading; and Mr. Everard 
opposed the motion, on the ground that the Council had no business to 
invest the ratepayers’ money in an undertaking which was not certain 
to be a financial success. Mr. Chignell wanted electric light, but not 
at the expense of the ratepayers; and he submitted that nine out of ten 
houses in East Grinstead would not have it, because it was not a poor 
man’s light. Mr. Dalziel could not support the motion, because, in 
his opinion, it was undesirable to embark on so expensive a scheme. 
The Chairman having replied, the motion was put and lost by 7 votes 
to 4. This is not the first attempt to have the electric light introduced 
into East Grinstead. Six years ago, a Company was formed to carry 
out a scheme; but when an intimation was given to the local governing 
body of their intention to apply for a Provisional Order, that authority 
declared that they desired to do the work themselves. The Company 
consequently had to abandon their intention, though they had an initial 
guarantee of something like 3000 lights. Since then, however, several 
large mansions and more than one manufactory have been fitted up 
with private installations ; so that it is regarded locally as very doubt- 
ful whether a company could make the venture successful. It appears 
that the large majority of the ratepayers approve of the course taken 
by the Council. 


_- — 
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The Directors of the Monte Video Gas Company have declared an 
interim dividend of 6s. per share for the half year ended June 30. 
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LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL AND THE WATER QUESTION. 


Proposed Legislation. 


The following report of the Water Committee of the London County 
Council will be presented at the ordinary weekly meeting to-day ; but, 
as the recommendation with which it closes will involve an expenditure 
on capital account of a sum not exceeding £5000, its consideration wil] 
have to be postponed for a week, in accordance with the Standing 
Orders of the Council. 


On June 18, 1901, the Council, on our recommendation, suspended the 
operation of the Standing Orders so far as they would affect proposals 
for legislation in the session of 1902 dealing with the Metropolitan 
Water Supply, and authorized us, if we deemed it advisable, notwith- 
standing the Standing Orders, to recommend applications to Parlia- 
ment on this subject at any time not later than Nov.12,1901. Wehave 
given the subject our careful consideration, and have come to the con- 
clusion that it is our duty to advise the Council to introduce a Purchase 
Bill similar to that oflast year. We have on several occasions informed 
the Council that, in our judgment, the repeated delays in the settlement 
of this question would be seriously prejudicial to the interests of the rate- 
payers. A comparison of the water-rates levied by the Companies in 
1895 (when the Council was so nearly successful in passing the Purchase 
Bill) with those levied last year, fully justifies our view. The gross 
income of the Companies in 1895-6 was {2,033,723 ; in 1899-1900 it 
had risen to £2,365,248, an increase of £331,525. Their profits and 
the dividends paid on the ordinary shares have not risen in like pro- 

rtions ; but it is entirely owing to the efforts of the Council, and to the 
fact that the Council has constantly pressed upon Parliament the urgent 
necessity of purchase, that the interests of the ratepayers have been, at 
least partially, safeguarded during this period by the “sterilization ’’ 
and sinking-fund clauses. The contributions from the Companies 
under the latter clause have quadrupled during the last five years, and 
in the future will increase much more rapidly. This by itself is a 
sufficient justification, from the ratepayers’ point of view, of the ex- 
penditure of the Council upon water legislation which has been so 
strongly criticized. 

We have considered the arguments against the introduction ofa Bill 
this year by the Council, arising (1) from the discouraging reception 
which previous Bills have met with in the House of Commons in con- 
sequence of the opposition of the Government ; and (2) from the possi- 
bility of the Government itself introducing legislation in the coming 
session. The Council will recollect that the President of the Local 
Government Board, both in replying to adeputation from this Council, 
and subsequently in the House of Commons, expressed the hope that 
he would be able to deal with the subject. He guarded his remarks on 
both occasions by stating that his promise was conditional upon the 
consent of the Cabinet. We are obliged to consider our recommenda- 
tions without any knowledge of the character or the extent of the 
legislation which is contemplated in the event of Mr. Long being able 
to fulfil his conditional promise. In all probability we shall not obtain 
that information before the introduction of the Bill. We therefore 
think that, in view of the extent to which the interests of the ratepayers 
are involved, the Council should give notice of proposals for purchase 
upon the same lines as last year. If further delay occurs, the Council 
will not then be responsible. It may also prove desirable in the rate- 
payers’ interest that the proposals of the Council should be before 
Parliament as well as those of the Government; but we cannot come 
to any conclusion on that point till the Government proposals are made 
public. If the Council adopts our recommendations, it will then be in 
a position to take such action as may appear most desirable. 

We may direct the attention of the Council to the fact that quite 
recently there has been a remarkable rise in the prices of the Com- 
panies’ shares on the Stock Exchange. Comparing the 16th of October 
with the 16th of July, in the case of six of the Companies, the rise has 
ranged from 8 to 14 percent. Thereare exceptional circumstances in the 
other two cases. This rise is not due to increase of dividends, which 
have not recently improved. Indeed, the Southwark and Vauxhall 
Water Company’s dividend last July was at the rate of 6 per cent., as 
against 7 per cent. for the previous half year ; but the price of the stock 
has increased by no less than 14 per cent., or 244 points, allowing for 
accrued dividends. During these three months, there has been practi- 
cally no advance in the prices of securities of a similar character. The 
addition to the total Stock Exchange value of the Companies’ ordinary 
stocks amounts to about £1,800,000; nothing having occurred toenhance 
their intrinsic value. It is interesting to note that a similar advance 
took place in 1879-80, after the announcement by Mr. Secretary Cross 
of the intention of the Government to deal with the question. We 
have notified the Finance Committee of our intention to submit this 
proposal to the Council in order that that Committee may, in compli- 
ance with the Standing Order, report on the financial bearings thereof. 
The Finance Committee will probably submit its report at the meeting 
of the Council on the 5th of November. The expense of giving notice 
is not serious, and no large expenditure is incurred unless the Bill goes 
before a Committee. 

We recommend— 

(a) That a Bill be promoted by the Council in the session of 1902 for the 
purchase by the Council of the undertakings of the eight Metro- 
politan Water Companies, the Bill to be on similar lines to that of 
last session. 

(b) That it be referred to the Parliamentary Committee to prepare and 
submit to the Council the necessary Bill for carrying out the above 
recommendation, and also to prepare and submit the necessary 
Water (Finance) Bill. 


_ — -) 
— 





Wallasey Water Supply.—The Local Government Board have 
decided, after a long and careful investigation, to give the sanction 
necessary to enable the scheme for an improved supply of water to 
Wallasey to be proceeded with. The work (which includes the laying 
of a line of pipes from the Vyrnwy aqueduct, in the township of Dela- 
mere, to Wallasey) is to be at once put in hand. 





LIVERPOOL CORPORATION WATER SUPPLY. 


A Year’s Progress. 
The Liverpool Corporation Water Committee met for the last time 
in the current municipal year on Tuesday week, uncer the presidency 
of Alderman Burgess, the Chairman. The occasion was chosen for 


thanking him for his services during the past twelve months ; and a 
motion with this object was proposed by Mr. C. H. Beloe, who, though 
confessedly opposed to him in politics and on many questions, said he had 
nothing but admiration to express of the manner in which the duties of 
the office had been discharged. Several important matters had come 
under the consideration of the Committee, particularly the negotiations 
with Wallasey for the supply of Vyrnwy water, upon which the Chair- 
man had brought to bear a great amount of care. Moreover, he had 
invariably treated the members with courtesy and impartiality. The 
motion having been carried by acclamation, the Chairman, in acknow- 
ledgment, thanked the members very much for the kind way in which 
the vote had been passed, and also for the more than kind manner in 
which it had been proposed and supported. He said it was a great 
pleasure to work with such a Committee, every member of which was 
animated by the desire to carry out the very important duties placed 
upon them by the people of the city to the advantage of the entire com- 
munity. During the past year, the work of the Water Department had 
been in every way satisfactory. The number of water tenants con- 
tinued to increase ; those within the compulsory limits of supply being 
3428 more than they were a year ago—representing probably an addi- 
tional population of 11,000 who took water for domestic purposes. The 
total number of water tenants in Liverpool and the suburbs was now 
175,120 ; and the population supplied in this area was approximately 
844,000. In addition, they supplied Chorley, with a population of 
26,850 ; and there was also a population of about 152,000 at various points 
on their pipe-line to whom the Liverpool water was supplied in bulk. 
The total population for which water was provided by Liverpool under 
the supervision of the Committee, was, therefore, more than 1,022,000. 
The total quantity of water supplied from the Liverpool works during 
the twelve months had been 9,964,902,000 gallons. There had been 
a slight falling off in the demand for water for trade and manufac- 
turing purposes, due mainly to a smaller consumption by the sugar and 
distilling trades. The decrease had been 3,323,000 gallons. But this 
figure compared with an abnormal increase of more than 63 million 
gallons in the previous year ; and it was more than counterbalanced 
by the gratifying increase in water supplied to shipping, which had 
been 144 million gallons more than the amount used in the previous 
years—a fact which was clearly indicative of the progress and pros- 
perity of the port. The quantity of water sold by meter in bulk along 
the lines of the aqueduct had been 494,143,000 gallons—an increase 
over the previous year of 21,070,000 gallons. More than 13 miles of 
new mains had been laid in and around the city during the year, and 
no pains had been spared to render the service in every way satisfac- 
tory. The Cowny Tunnel was now almost completed ; and he might 
remind the members that though goo feet at the inlet end had been 
lined with brickwork, the cost of construction had so far been well 
below the estimate. The new filter-bed at Oswestry, which was now 
in operation, had added half-an-acre to their filtration area on the 
Vyrnwy Aqueduct. AtChorley, one of the two new filter-beds was in 
use; and it was expected that the other would be ready in a week or 
two. He was glad tosay that substantial progress had been made by 
the Contractors for the new reservoir at Prescot, which, when com- 
pleted, would give storage accommodation for 1oo million gallons of 
water. The policy of the Committee in regard to the purchase of land 
and buildings on the Rivington watershed had been maintained, and 
several purchases had been effected. A Local Government Board 
inquiry was held in May last with a view to obtain consent for the 
borrowing of money to enable the work of layinga pipe for the supply 
of water to the Wallasey district to be undertaken. The Order of the 
Board had not yet been received ; but he did not think he was disclosing 
any secret if he said it might be very shortly expected. Being well aware 
of the very great necessity which existed in Wallasey for the water, he 
was sure the Committee would be prepared to invite tenders for the 
pipes and to proceed with the works as soon as the necessary authority 
came. The chemical and bacteriological tests of the water which 
had been periodically made by Professor Campbell Brown and Pro- 
fessor Boyce had shown highly satisfactory results ; and he believed 
there was no city in Europe which had a supply of water superior 
in purity to that which was enjoyed by the citizens of Liverpool. It 
would be their constant aim to use every effort to maintain this high 
standard of excellence. The low rainfall of the present year had 
affected the flow from all the watersheds of the country, and they had 
all regretted the serious difficulties which some of the largest towns in 
England had had to encounter. The watersheds of Rivington and 
Vyrnwy, of course, had suffered with the rest ; but, notwithstanding 
the drought and the high rate of consumption which had prevailed in 
consequence of the long-continued dry weather, a constant and un- 
limited supply of water had been given, not only to Liverpool and the 
surrounding districts, but also to all the numerous places along the lines 
of the aqueduct which were dependent upon Liverpool for water. 
When he told them that the summer consumption of water in the Liver- 
pool district alone, exclusive of the supplies given in bulk to other towns 
and districts, reached a maximum of over 215 million gallons per week 
—an average per day of 30# million gallons—they, who were well ac- 
quainted with the extent of their resources, would agree with him that 
the time had arrived when the work of laying a second pipe-line from 
Lake Vyrnwy must be faced ; and he was sure that neither the Com- 
mittee nor the Corporation would shrink from any enterprise that might 
be needed tocontinue for that great community the enormous advantage 
to health and to progress which was secured by the continuance of a 
constant, unstinted, and abundant supply of pure water. In conclusion, 
he had the greatest pleasure in expressing his feeling that on the Com- 
mittee they were exceedingly well served by all employed in the Water 
Department—from the Engineer (Mr. J. Parry, M.Inst.C.E.), who gave 
his time and labours to the utmost degree with the greatest enthusiasm, 
down to the humblest official. 
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DEVONPORT CORPORATION AND THE WATER-WORKS. 


A scheme of which a good deal was heard a few years ago, has been 
revived at Devonport ; and there is a possibility of the Corporation, 
who last year carried through a Bill for the purchase of the gas-works, 
again appearing in the Committee-rooms as promoters of a Bill for the 


acquisition of the water-works. The Water Company have for a 
few years past found their resources unequal in dry periods to the 
demands of the greatly increased population. They have only limited 
storage accommodation, and though there is in ordinary times abund- 
ance of water, the dry-weather flow, combined with the loss by evapora- 
tion and leakage as the water flows through the long course of the leat, 
is insufficient for the needs of the town. On several occasions the 
Plymouth Corporation have come to the assistance of the Company ; 
but this has necessarily been only a temporary expedient. The Com- 
pany it is understood, now propose to seek parliamentary powers to 
construct a large storage reservoir on Dartmoor, and carry out other 
works, part of which may be the substitution of a main for the open 
channel through which the water flows on its way to the town. As 
was the case with the gas-works, the Company’s need is the Corpora- 
tion’s opportunity. Some years ago, the Corporation of the town 
vigorously discussed the question of purchasing the water undertaking ; 
but the agitation died down, and practically nothing has been heard of 
it until it has been revived by hints of the Company’s intended action. 
A private meeting of the Town Council was held yesterday week, at 
which the matter was discussed ; and it was decided to take the neces- 
sary steps with a-view to the promotion, if thought desirable, of a Bill 
for the purchase of the undertaking of the Company. In order to give 
effect to the resolution, the Gas Committee, with the addition of two 
ordinary members, was constituted a Water Committee. 


_- — 


TEIGNMOUTH WATER SUPPLY. 


A new phase of the question of the water supply of Teignmouth has 
now been developed. A statutory meeting of the District Council was 
held last Tuesday week with a view to the forwarding of the scheme for 


obtaining water from the Hyner Valley. At the opening of the meet- 
ing, a letter was read from the Town Clerk of Torquay, informing the 
Council that the Corporation of Torquay were the owners of the 
streams in the district from which the Teignmouth supply was pro- 
posed to be obtained ; and that if the scheme was found to interfere 
in any way with the Corporation’s rights, they would be bound to 
oppose it. Mr. Banbury remarked that this letter showed the dangers 
ahead. It had been stated that Torquay was now prepared to furnish 
a supply of water to Teignmouth on terms more advantageous than 
could possibly accrue from the costly Hyner scheme. If that were so, 
they ought not to commit themselves to the present proposal. The 
Clerk said he was informed by the Town Clerk of Torquay that a meet- 








ing of the Corporation was to be held that day to consider the matter. 
After considerable discussion as to the possibility of a supply from Tor- 
quay being as satisfactory as one under the Council’s own control, the 
meeting adjourned to await the receipt of an official communication 
from Torquay. 

The Torquay Town Council, who met on the same day, had under 
consideration a recommendation from the Water-Works Committee 
that an offer should be made to supply Teignmouth with all the water 
required upon the basis of a rate which would be 8d. in the pound less 
than the Hyner Valley scheme. The proposal provides fora fixed rate 
of 3s. in the pound to cover domestic supply, maintenance expenses, 
charges for baths, trades, gardens, street watering, fires, and all 
similar expenses. Of this amount, Is. is in respect of the redemption 
of the loan for the existing water-works, and will cease when that is 
paid off. The present rate at Teignmouth is 2s. 4d., and acceptance 
of the Torquay proposal would increase it to 3s.; while the Hyner 
scheme is estimated to cost 3s. 8d. Alderman Boxey, who moved the 
adoption of the recommendation, said that the figures had been carefully 
compiled ; while Mr. Beavis pointed out that additional revenue would 
be of advantage to Torquay in helping them to meet the heavy charges 
incurred in recent years in connection with the water undertaking. Mr. 
Beavis added that, by accepting the Torquay scheme, Teignmouth 
would save £864 a year, which, at 3 per cent., was equivalent to 
£150,000 in the sixty years it would take to pay for the Hyner scheme. 
Several members of the Council spoke strongly against the scheme— 
some on the ground that it would not pay, and others because the 
small amount of profit realized would be of no immediate advantage 
to the town, as it would have to be devoted to the reduction of the 
debt. The Water-Works Committee’s recommendation was, however, 
carried by 18 votes to 8, subject to the condition that the sanction of 
the Local Government Board or of Parliament is obtained. 

Negotiations were continued during the remainder of the week. A 
deputation from the Teignmouth District Council waited on the Torquay 
Water Committee ; and, as the result, the terms offered by Torquay 
were confirmed in writing by the Town Clerk, to the following effect : 
The Corporation are to supply the whole of the water required by 
Teignmouth for domestic and public purposes on a rateable value 
of 3s. in the pound for the first 33 years, and of 2s. in the pound 
for the next 17 years—such charges to be apportioned between the 
domestic and public purposes as may be hereafter agreed; provided 
that if in any one year during these periods the amount received from 
the water-rentals fell short of £3888 and £2592 respectively, the differ- 
ence should be made up out of the general district rate of Teignmouth. 
At the expiration of fifty years, the water-rate is to be the subject of 
arbitration. The matter was again discussed by the Teignmouth 
Council on Friday week. Mr. Harris, a member of the deputation who 
waited on the Torquay Committee, explained that the offer included 
all the expenses of distribution and the charges for new mains. Torquay 
recognized that 1s. in the pound for 32 years would more than pay off 
the existing debt ; but they proposed to continue it through the term 
to cover the cost of new mains. The guarantee was required in order 
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GAS AND WATER COMPANIES’ STOCK AND SHARE LIST. 
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to meet any possible diminution of income through people giving up 
the public supply and using wells, and also because a re-valuation of 
the town might cause a diminution of theincome. Torquay wanted to 
be guaranteed against any loss, but to takeall the profit. So long as the 
tota] payment was on the 3s. basis, the Corporation did not mind whether 
the District Council charged householders 2s. rod. and made up the 
balance by extra charges for gardens, trades, andsoon. The charge of 
2s. in the pound for the actual water, apart from the existing debt, seemed 
heavy in comparison with the 1s. 33d. for which Torquay was supplying 
Newton Abbot ; but it was explained that extra charges for works, &c., 
at Newton Abbot brought up their total payment to 1s. 8d. Mr. Ban- 
bury pointed out that the Torquay Corporation would have to lay a 
new main from Tottiford and enlarge the reservoirs. This would be 
a costly business ; and Torquay was bound to safeguard itself by re- 
arranging the guarantee, Mr. Bird calculated that in fifty years they 
would pay Torquay £172,368 ; whereas the Hyner scheme would cost 
only £80,000. Mr. Harris said £80,000 was merely the first cost of 
the Hyner scheme, and Mr.. Bird allowed nothing for interest or for 
maintenance. The Chairman said he felt that the Hyner scheme was 
still preferable. Ifthey carried it out, the works would be their own, 
and then they would not have a rival resort constantly taunting them 
with their dependence upon it for a water supply. Mr. Harris said 
their rate-books showed that, provided the number of consumers did 
not diminish, the rate, without extra charges, would produce con- 
siderably more than the guarantee required by Torquay. Inthe course 
of further discussion, it was pointed out that unless the matter was quickly 
decided it would be too late to take parliamentary action this year. A 
resolution was moved to the effect that the principle of the Torquay 
offer be accepted ; but, by the casting vote of the Chairman, the Council 
adopted an amendment moved by Mr. Harris accepting the Torquay 
offer, subject to the extension of the guarantee and the reduction of the 
Is. rate in respect of the debt as the various loansexpire. Mr. Harris 
said that, as the matter now stood, Teignmouth was asked not only to 
give Torquay reservoirs worth £15,000, but a further £15,000 which 
they would pay in excess of the debt if the 1s. rate was continued for 
30 years. A suggestion that the poll on the Hyner scheme should 
be abandoned was not agreed to; it being argued that so long as the 
scheme was maintained, the better was the prospect of a favourable 
settlement with Torquay. 
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GLOUCESTERSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL AND THE 
WATER AUTHORITIES BILL. 


At a Meeting of the Gloucestershire County Council, on Monday 
of last week, the following report was presented from the Highways 


Committee, who were authorized to deal with the circular-letter from 
the County Councils Association, inquiring the opinion of the Council 
upon the Water Authorities Bill :— 

(1) Your Committee approve of the general principle that underground 











water supplies should be protected where practicable, without imposing any 
unreasonable fetter on industrial operations, but consider that the County 
Council, which is representative of the whole county, should alone be the 
supreme Water Authority for the county for enforcing provisions for the 
protection of sources of water supply, more especially as some of the powers 
contained in the Bill are already vested in them. (2) (a) With reference to 
clause 8, containing restrictions on the appropriation of water for sale, your 
Committee recommend that the Water Authority should be empowered in 
clause 8 of this Bill to grant a licence to any landowner or other person to 
sink new wells or take any other step proposed to be restricted by that clause. 
(b) With reference to clause 11 of the Bill for preventing the depletion of 
springs and wells by pumping for colliery purposes, your Committee having 
evidence that it is the practice of colliery owners in their own interests 
to line their shafts with watertight casing where it is clear that such 
lining is an effectual remedy ; and being of opinion that the clause in so far 
as it goes beyond this, is quite impracticable of application, recommend 
that it be omitted from the Bill. (3) Your Committee recommend that pro- 
visions should be inserted in the Bill which would have the effect of prevent- 
ing the enormous waste of excellent water which now obtains in connection 
with the pumping arrangements for railway purposes for the protection of 
tunnels. (4) YourCommittee further consider that any agreements by urban 
or rural authorities with watercompanies, enabling the latter to exercise the 
powers of the former under the Public Health Acts in relation to meter 
supplies and drainage, should be subject to the consent of the Water Autho- 
rity, as such companies are apt to execute the powers in the least expensive 
manner, and to the furtherance of their own ends, rather than in the interests 
of the community. (5) Your Committee call attention to the Derwent Valley 
Water Act, 1899, by which powers were conferred upon the County Council 
of the County of Derby to create water districts and to constitute Water 
Committees for that county. This Act also empowered the County Council 
to promote Bills in Parliament for water purposes. The present Bill con- 
tains a provision which would confer a similar power on all county councils. 
Your Committee are of opinion that all county councils should possess full 
powers for creating water districts. (6) A print of the proposed Bill has 
already been furnished to each member of the Committee ; and it is there- 
fore unnecessary to refer in detail to its provisions. As, however, one of the 
amendments of the existing law contemplated by the Bill is to give effect to 
a recommendation in the report of Lord Balfour of Burieigh’s Royal Com- 
mission, that records should be kept of effects of pumping, your Committee 
call attention to paragraph 180 of the report, which is as follows: ‘‘ We think 
it of very great importance that distinct obligations should be laid upon any 
company or local authority which is allowed to pump water from the chalk 
for the purposes of public supply, to keep accurate observation of the effect 
of their operations on the level of the water in the wells from which they 
pump, and return the results to the water examiner under such regulations 
as may be framed. The great difficulty which we have had to encounter has 
been in getting accurate and reliable information as to the actual effect of the 
operations now carried on. The importance of procuring this will increase 
each year, as a limit of what can be taken from any district with safety is 
gradually being reached.’’ 


The Council adopted the report in its entirety. 


- — 
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The Hornsey (Middlesex) Gas Company have placed with Messrs. 
Samuel Cutler and Sons an order for two additional sets of carburetted 
water gas plant. 
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Working Floor of Generator House. One-Fifth Section of Birmingham Plant, Windsor Street Station. 
The Maximum Daily Capecity of the Birmingham Corporation’s Plant, which was erected by 


this Company, is 12 MILLION CUBIC FEET, 
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NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 


From Our Own Correspondent. 
Saturday. 

There was further talk in the Falkirk Town Council, on Monday, re- 
garding the provision of railway accommodation for the site at Thorn- 
hill which is proposed for the new gas-works. At the present time, the 
North British Railway Company have offered to make a siding to the 
ground ; but as it would involve three level-crossings, there seems 
to be a feeling that the scheme might be dangerous. Some of the 
councillors expressed the opinion that the matter was being rushed. 
Well, it has taken nearly two years to reach the present position, 
which surely can scarcely be described as a fast pace. Meantime, 
nothing has been accomplished, except that the Railway Company 
have been requested to put their offer in writing, and that several 
councillors have informed the ratepayers that they are not yet com- 
mitted to anything. The delay in coming to an agreement with the 
Company is greatly to be regretted, because until satisfactory railway 
connection is fixed upon, the Corporation cannot determine where their 
much-needed new gas-works should be erected. 

Now is the time when municipal candidates are all over the land 
propounding notions which are never heard of except by office-seekers ; 
the reason being that they are for the most part impracticable. Occas- 
ionally, however, in the remarks of candidates there is a strain of 
something which is interesting. Such was given by Bailie Barrie, on 
Wednesday evening, to the electors of one of the municipal wards in 
Dundee. He said there was a popular cry to increase the wages, and 
reduce the working hours, of Corporation employees. The cost of 
doing this came out of the pockets of those who worked in the mills, 
the shipyards, and the workshops in the city. A digest of a pay-sheet 
at the Dundee Gas-Works, for the period from Aug. 15 to Oct. 3, 
showed that in a working week of 51 hours, taking into account the 
overtime, one brass-finisher averaged 811 days in every week, nine 
tinsmiths 7% days, three joiners 73 days, three mechanics 8, days, three 
blacksmiths 7%; days, one painter 7} days, one bricklayer 733 days, 
twenty-four labourers 744 days, one boilermaker 64 days, and one 
mason 7 days. Every hour after five o’clock was counted time-and-a- 
half. He could count on his fingers the number of men present who 
got time and-a-half after five o’clock. The result was that if these 
three joiners were not getting overtime, there would be room for four 
men who would work in the day time ; and this would doa great deal 
more good, because they would have one more joiner at work. They 
would have at work, if there was no overtime, four mechanics instead 
of three, and four blacksmiths instead of three: and instead of 24 
labourers they would have 29, which meant five men less walking 
about with their hands in their pockets. It meant a very great deal 
more than that—it meant that {600 a year was being paid out of the 
ratepayers’ pockets and his own for overtime. 

There is room for the exercise of the thinking faculties in the above 
observations ; but what is to be said of the remarks of Mr. R. Hunter 





to the electors of the Calton Ward in Giasgow, on Thursday night ? 
Mr. Hunter said that in both the water and the gas undertakings the 
rates had been reduced considerably. But looking to the arrangement 
when the Corporation took over the Water and Gas Companies, he 
considered that no lunatic could have made a worse job than did the 
councillors of that day; for he could tell them that, under the gas 
arrangement, they had paid in interest £1,112,400, and still they had 
the capital to pay up of £415,000. Thus they had paid nearly three 
times the amount of the capital, and yet had the capital still to pay. 
He also considered that the Corporation should take on themselves the 
supply of coal for use in the gas-works, as this would be a splendid 
source of income, and might be another method of reducing the rates. 
Such language as this needs nocomment. It cannot be taken seriously 
by anyone. 

Gas affairs at Greenock, to which reference was made a fortnight ago, 
continue to be freely discussed. At a meeting of the Seventh Ward 
recently held, Bailie Campbell, the Convener of the Gas Committee, in 
giving an account of his stewardship, very prominently dealt with this 
subject. He said that when submitting the annual financial statement 
to the Police Board, just two months ago, he endeavoured to show that 
the deficit of last year was not one for which the Committee of that 
time could be held responsible, but was occasioned entirely by the esti- 
mates being calculated on too low a basis. With a new Convener, 
Vice-Convener, Manager, Clerk, and Treasurer, the present Committee 
might fairly ask their fellow-townsmen to postpone a verdict on their 
performances until the results of a year’s working, under undivided 
control, was seen. Great misconception seemed to exist regarding 
the machinery erected at Inchgreen. Its value had never been tested. 
It was only ready for use in April, and not much more than working 
trials had been made, and could only be made during the winter. 
The true test of the value of the machinery still remained to be 
carried out; and this could only be done in the winter months when 
the works were busy. It would be commenced within the next few 
weeks. The erection of the machinery caused a great upheaval of the 
works, as so many structural alterations and rearrangements had to be 
made; and the operatives had to work for the time being under many 
novel and disadvantageous conditions. To these facts were due the 
circumstance out of which Mr. Mitchell sought to make capital against 
the management under his (Bailie Campbell's) convenership—that a 
yield of only 9172 cubic feet per ton of coal carbonized was obtained 
during his tenure of office, against 9420 cubic feet during Mr. Mitchell’s 
—or equal to a difference of 248 cubic feet. But since these disadvan- 
tageous conditions had been removed, the difference had been the other 
way ; and Mr. Mitchell, had he been fair and candid in his comparison, 
could have stated that the last published report by the Manager noti- 
fied that a yield of 9713 cubic feet had been achieved—an improvement 
in favour of the present arrangement of 293 cubic feet perton. Further, 
he (Bailie Campbell) was informed by the Manager that the yield per 
ton for the present month would be 9900 cubic feet—an increase of 
480 cubic feet beyond that claimed by the late Convener—the highest 
for many years. This fact was surely a sufficient answer to charges 
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of unskilful management or mismanagement. After dealing with the 
complaints as to the quality of the gas now supplied, he pointed out 
that, on his motion, the Manager had been instructed to report toa 
future meeting as to what was necessary to enable him to supply an 
improved and higher quality of gas. 

Water supply is still a matter of anxiety in some quarters. There 
have been showers within the past two weeks ; but they have not been 
heavy anywhere, and have been confined to limited areas. The South- 
east of Scotland has scarcely shared in the downfalls. In the reservoirs 
of the Edinburgh and District Water Trust, the water is diminishing 
fast, notwithstanding that the daily delivery has been reduced from 
17 to 14% million gallons. At this time last year, the quantity of water 
in store was two-and-a-half times greater than it is at present. The 
rainfall in the gathering grounds is fully 10 inches less since Jan. 1 
than it was in the corresponding period of last year. At Kirkcaldy, 
there is only water available for four weeks’ supply. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the introduction of a gravitation water 
supply into the burgh has this week been celebrated in Dumfries. The 
need for an improved water supply was brought very sharply home to 
the community of Dumfries by a terrible visitation of cholera in 1832. 
Nothing was, however, done towards the bringing in of the water 
until after another outbreak of cholera in 1848. Then ascheme which 
had been under consideration, for the utilization of the water of Loch- 
rutton, was proceeded with. Down to the present time, the total 
capital expenditure has been over £43,000; and the mortgage debt has 
been reduced to the small sum of £9250. 


_—_ 


CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


LIVERPOOL, Oct. 26. 


Sulphate of Ammonia.—There has been a well-sustained demand, 
and the closing quotations are {10 12s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. Hull, {10 15s. 
per ton f.o.b. Leith, and £10 18s. od. to £11 per ton f.o.b. Liverpool. 
Continental inquiry has been mainly for forward delivery, and there 
has for some time been very little prompt business in this direction. 
From the Colonies and Spain, the demand has been well sustained, and 
the production, though increasing, continues to be absorbed asit becomes 
available. London, Beckton terms, has been sold at £10 15s. per ton, 
October-December delivery. £1017s. 6d. per ton is now required for 
November-December, and f11 2s. 6d. for January-March. For 
delivery over spring months, {11 5s., ordinary terms, f.o.b. Leith is 
quoted. 

Nitrate of Soda is steady at 9s. 3d. to gs. 44d. per cwt., according 
to quality, on spot. 





Lonpon, Oct. 26. 


Tar Products.—The market for pitch is in a very excited state, 
especially as regards London. A small quantity of Beckton make was 
sold at 35s. ; but this was for immediate shipment to complete a steamer. 
In go per cent. benzol, there seems to be a fairly good business doing 





at 94d., prompt delivery; but for forward, sellers ask more money, and 
do not seem anxious to contract except at a decided improvement. In 
50 to go per cent., the market is a little easier. Some quantity was 
offered at g4d., but declined byconsumers. Crudecarbolic is still very 
firm, especially for prompt delivery, but consumers do not appear 
anxious to purchase forward except at a reduction in value. The very 
low prices accepted for crystals make business in crude decidedly risky 
at present. Creosote is very firm indeed in London, the demand being 
very good; but in the North, there are still considerable quantities 
offering for early delivery. In tar, some small contracts have been let 
during the past week, and generally at rather lower prices. 

The average values obtaining during the week are: Tar, 14s. 6d. to 
17s. Pitch, east coast, 32s. 6d. to 33s. ; London, 34s. to 35s.; west coast, 
31s. to31s. 6d. Benzol, go’s, 94d. ; 50’s, 94d. Toluol, rod. Crude 
naphtha, 434d. Solvent naphtha, 11d. to 114d. Heavy naphtha, rod. 
to 11d. Creosote, North, 3d. to 7d.; London, 1gd. to 17d. Heavy 
oils, 2d. Carbolic acid, 60's, 1s. 10d. to 1s. 11d. Naphthalene, 60s. 
to 80s. ; salts, 35s. to 45s. Anthracene, ‘‘ A,’’ 2}d. to 24d. ; ‘‘B,’’ un- 
saleable. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—The market is decidedly better; some 
business of importance having evidently taken place. Beckton quote 
£10 15s. October-December, and f11 2s. 6d. January-March, having, 
it is generally believed, sold at £11 over the latter period. In Hull, 
business has been done at {10 15s. October shipment ; but for Novem- 
ber-December, makers ask a little higher price, although here, as at 
other places, the demand is principally for January-March. In Leith, 
business is fairly steady but quiet at {1015s. It is reported that some 
of the best makers have declined this price for November-December. 
In Liverpool, the demand keeps good for prompt shipment ; and rather 
higher prices are reported to have been paid. 


_- — 
<i Soe 


COAL TRADE REPORTS. 





Lancashire Coal Trade.—With not more than a steady demand for 
house-fire qualities—just about sufficient to take away the output of the 
pits running an average of five days per week—it is now certain there 
will be no material upward move in round coal prices with the close of 
the month. With regard to the best qualities of round coal, collieries 
are not moving these away quite so freely as the medium sorts; and as 
there are generally ample stocks already accumulated to meet any ordi- 
nary winter’s demand, it would seem to be less a question of advancing 
prices than of maintaining present full rates, which, if anything, are 
rather above the Jevel of those ruling in other districts. Pit prices re. 
main firm at 15s. per ton for best Wigan Arley, 13s. to 13s. 6d. for 
Pemberton four-feet and seconds Arley, and rts. to 11s. 6d. for common 
house coal. The lower qualities of round coal are meeting with a fairly 
ready sale; but supplies of these are quite sufficient to meet require- 
ments (as there is noreal briskness of demand) for iron-making, steam, 
and general manufacturing purposes. It can scarcely be said that 
prices are more than maintained at about gs. to gs. 6d. per ton at the 
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pit for good ordinary qualities of steam and forge coal. Engine fuel 
remains a more or less general drug on the market ; supplies, especially 
of the inferior sorts, offering from outside districts, being largely in 
excess of the demand. Although there is no actually quoted reduction 
in Lancashire prices, they are weak ; and where competition has to be 
met in outside markets, list rates are little more than nominal. The 
local pit quotations still average about 5s. 6d. to 6s. per ton for the 
commoner sorts, and 7s. to 7s. 6d. for the best descriptions, with, how- 
ever, pit prices for Derbyshire slack about half those ruling in Lan- 
cashire, and both Yorkshire and Staffordshire slack also competing at 
under local rates. The shipping trade continues moderately good, with 
steam coals fetching about ros. to ros. 6d. per ton, delivered at the 
ports on the Mersey. For Lancashirecoke, both foundry and furnace 
qualities, there is a continued good demand, and prices are firm at 
late rates ; averaging 23s. to 25s. per ton for good foundry, and 14s. to 
15s. for washed furnace cokes. The increased output of coke in York- 
shire seems to be overtaking requirements ; but prices are maintained 
at about late rates—from 11s. 6d. to 12s. per ton for common unwashed, 
and 13s. 6d. to 14s. for good washed cokes, at the ovens. 

Northern Coal Trade.—There is a further development of the change 
in the coal trade which is usually seen as winter approaches—a 
diminished demand for Northumbrian coals and an increased one for 
Durham sorts. The best steam coals are now lower in price than they 
were ; and from 11s, to 11s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. may be taken as the cur- 
rent rates. Second-class steam coals are about tos. 3d. to ros. 9d., and 
steam smalls 5s. 6d. to 5s. gd. Occasionally, delay of steamers through 
fog may cause rates to vary, to allow of the collieries being kept at 
work; but the medium quotations are as stated. In the Durham coal 
trade, there is great activity. Manufacturing coals are quiet ; and the 
supply is adequate. Coking coals are firm. Ingas coals, the demand 
is full; and there is special inquiry for the best kinds, which are quoted 
for occasional cargoes at from 12s. 6d. to 12s. gd. per ton f o.b.—prices 
which show a sharp advance on those of three months ago, and which 
may be looked on as rather likely to drive some contracts into other 
coalfields. But at present the scarcity of this class of coals is warrant 
for these high rates. Best Durham coke for export is in good demand, 
at from 18s. to 18s. 6d. per ton f.o b. Blast-furnace coke is 16s. gd. to 
17s. per ton at the Teesside furnaces. Gas coke is, despite the increased 
production, rather steadier, at about 13s. per ton f.o.b. 

Scotch Coal Trade.—Trade remains as it was; the disposition of 
buyers being to hold out for lower prices, on account of the belief that 
rates in Scotland are higher, in proportion, than they are south of 
the Border. There is talk of the miners—backed up by the expectation 
that their brethren in Wales are about to abandon the sliding-scale 
method of fixing wages—applying for an advance of wages; but any 
such movement appears to be a good way ahead. The prices quoted 
are: Main gs. to gs. 3d. per ton f.o.b. Glasgow, ell ros. 6d. to 11s. 3d., 
and splint 103. 9d. to 11s. The shipments for the week amounted to 
213,416 tons—an increase of 24,€81 tons upon the preceding.week. For 
the year to date, the total shipments have been 7,843,029 tons—a 
decrease of 1,065,806 tons upon the corresponding period of last year. 





Carlisle Water Supply.—The water revenue of the Carlisle Corpora- 
tion in the financial year ending the 3oth of June last was £10,341 ; 
while the expenditure on maintenance was £4183, and on management 
£411—together £4594. The balance carried to the profit and loss 
account was £5747; and thenet profit was £4396. 


Rushden and Higham Ferrers Water Supply.—The Rushden Urban 
District Council and Higham Ferrers Town Council have decided to 
convene statutory meetings, in order to pass the necessary resolutions 
authorizing them to promote a Bill in Parliament for forming a Joint 
Water Board for the two towns. The Higham Ferrers Water Com- 
pany have been approached on the subject; and they have expressed 
their willingness that the powers conferred by their Act of t900 should 
be taken over and carried out by the Higham Ferrers Corporation and 
the District Council of Rushden, on payment of £1250 towards the 
costs and expenses of the Act—it being understood that the Local 
Authorities would obtain the necessary sanction from Parliament. 


Retford Corporation Water-Works.—The twentieth annual report 
of the Retford water undertaking shows that there has been expended 
on capital account during the year the sum of £646, of which £550 has 
been paid on the contract for the additional well and borehole. There 
is now over-expended on capital account the sum of £425; and the 
Committee recommend the transfer of a further sum of £500 from net 
revenue account to capital account. The water-rates of the past year 
amounted to £2697, as compared with £2723 for the preceding year— 
showing a decrease of £26. Thevariation inthe receipts arose princi- 
pally on the quantity of water taken by the Great Central Railway 
Company. The net surplus of the year, after paying interest and in- 
stalments on account of principal, is £413, compared with £427, ora 
decrease of £14; and the amount standing to the credit of the profit 
and loss account is £1463. 

Waste of Water in Washington.—The reckless waste of water which 
goes on in Washington has assumed additional importance, says the 
‘* Engineering Record,’’ since the decision was come to’to filter the 
supply. The quantity now drawn rises at times to nearly 200 gallons 
per head daily ; and the cost of filtration of all the wasted water such 
a figure implies is not regarded with equanimity by the frugal tax- 
payers. Unfortunately, there has always been a needless fear of the 
meter system in Washington ; for although exhaustive reports on the 
purification of the water supply of large cities generally contain a 
recommendation for restricting waste by the use of meters, the papers 
continue to oppose such a step. It is probably for this reason that the 
last annual report of Colonel Alexander M. Miller, of the U.S. Corps 
of Engineers, contains the following alternative proposals: ‘‘In the 
opinion of the local engineer officer in charge of the aqueduct, the 
existing conditions suggest two remedies—either the reduction of the 
consumption to a reasonable rate (100 gallons per head per diem), by 
the use of meters, or the increase of the present supply to keep up with 
the demand by the building of a second conduit from the Great Falls 
of the Potomac.’’ In the opinion of our contemporary, the prevention 
of the waste is manifestly the proper choice. 
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Divining for Water at Sleaford.—At the last meeting of the Sleaford 
Rural District Council, Mr. J. Clare reported that a water diviner had 
located two springs at Billinghay, one of which he estimated would 
yield 30,000 gallons, and the other 15,000 gallons per day. Owing to 
the present scarcity of water, it was resolved to commence operations 
forthwith. The tender of Messrs. Barnes and Sharpe, of Sleaford, to 
bore 400 feet for £177 Ios. was accepted. 


Keighley Gas Supply.—The gross profits of the Keighley Corpora- 
tion Gas Department for the past year are stated at £8409; and, after 
allowing for street lighting, sinking fund, &c., there is a balance of 
£1069, which the Gas Committee propose to add to the working capital 
account. It is proposed to reduce the charge per 1000 cubic feet to 
2s. 9d. for places outside the borough which have hitherto been paying 
2s. 10d. On the report coming up for consideration at the meeting of 
the Town Council last Tuesday, Alderman Horner moved an amend- 
ment that the surplus of £1069 be retained for some other object, with 
a view of advocating the establishment of a municipal coal depét. The 
amendment was duly seconded. No one, however, took it seriously ; 
and on a division it was rejected—only two hands being held up in its 
favour. The recommendation of the Committee was afterwards 
adopted. With regard to the current year, the Gas Manager (Mr. 
John Laycock) stated that, on the basis of the contracts made, their 
coal bill would be less by £4800; but he was afraid that receipts from 
coke would be reduced by £2500 to £3000, and the value of tar by 
£800. He thought that at the end of the present year, after lighting 
the public lamps free, and paying thecost of the fire brigade, their net 
surplus would be between {2000 and £2500 if the sale of gas kept up; 
and it was in this direction increased profit must be looked for. 


Cost of Promoting Bills —At the autumn meeting of the Association 
of Municipal Corporations, held at the Westminster Palace Hotel last 
Wednesday, under the presidency of Sir A. K. Rollit, M.P., the Town 
Clerk of Wolverhampton (Mr. Horatio Brevitt) moved a resolution 
asking the President of the Local Government Board to receive a depu- 
tation from the Association on the subject of lessening the cost and in- 
convenience incurred in promoting Private Bills, and of shortening 
the procedure in regard thereto; also the inclusion in a Public Bill of 
many of the clauses so frequently contained in Private Bills and 
accepted by Parliament ; and the consolidation and amendment of the 
laws relating to public health. He stated that a certain Dublin Bill 
cost £40,000 to carry through Parliament ; a district with a rateable 
value of £40,000 had to spend £10,000 on a Drainage Bill; while on 
another occasion £60,000 was spent to promote a Water Bill. This 
was a much-needed reform ; but it was useless to pass resolutions unless 
they were backed up by the weight of the Association. The Town 
Clerk of Eastbourne (Mr. H. W. Fovargue) seconded the proposition. 
An amendment moved—“‘ That no reform of procedure in Private Bill 
Legislation would be satisfactory if it involved an application of such 
legislation to the Local Government Board with regard to their terms 
for repayment of loans.’’ At the close of a long discussion, it was left 
to the Association to devise the best course to be pursued. 





The Beverley Water Company’s Terms of Purchase Rejected.—The » 
terms upon which the Beverley Water Company would be willing to 
sell their undertaking to the Corporation were discussed by the Town 
Council, in committee, last Tuesday. The deliberations were in pri- 
vate ; but it was resolved, by ten votes to seven, it is reported, not to 
accept the terms offered. The Company asked /1o for their ordinary 
£10 shares; 5 per cent. per annum on the capital guaranteed from the 
commencement; ro per cent. allowance for compulsory sale ; and ail 
law expenses to be paid by the Corporation. The total capital of the 
Company is £25,500. The Council also had before them—to assist 
them in coming to a decision—a report by Messrs. Stevenson and 
Burstall, which the Secretary stated was conditional on confirmation 
by the shareholders, ‘‘ who would be unwilling sellers.’’ 


Water Supply of Street.—The Urban District Council of Street are 
about to embark upon an expensive scheme for supplying the town 
with water. The difficulty of obtaining an adequate quantity of water 
of sufficient purity has been before the authorities for some time, and 
now they are being pressed by the Local Government Board to take 
action. The Council havea right to demand a supply from Glaston- 
bury; but, either on account of neighbourly jealousy or in fear that 
the supply from that town would be insufficient, they have determined 
to have one of theirown. They have been advised that it would not 
be possible to obtain a supply within the Council’s jurisdiction ; and 
if they could, the water would be of_doubtful quality. Under these 
circumstances, they have gone farther afield, and have arranged for 
the purchase of the water rights of a spring at Rodney Stoke, a village 
under the Mendips, about 12 miles distant from Street. The spring 
yields an abundant supply of water, and the quality is pronounced as 
excellent. 


Dover Gas-Works Recreation-Room.—A very interesting ceremony 
took place in the recreation-room at the Dover Gas-Works last Wed- 
nesday afternoon, when the Resident Engineer (Mr. Raphael Herring) 
as President of the room, formally handed over a large handsomely 
framed portrait of Mr. Robert Hesketh Jones, given by that gentleman. 
The occasion arose through Mr. Jones having a short time ago visited 
the works, of which he was Manager for a great number of years, and 
was highly gratified to see still in the service of the Company a large 
number of men who used to be with him. He thereupon showed his 
appreciation of this by informing Mr. Herring that he would be pleased 
to give every man who had been employed for 20 years and upwards 
a signed portrait of himself, together with a suitable donation of money. 
He also requested that a large framed portrait be accepted, and hung 
in the recreation-room, in which he seemed to be greatly interested. 
It is a remarkable fact than more than one-third of the employees were 
eligible for these donations, no less than four having been in the service 
for 40 years and more. The longest period was 46 years—a wonderful 
record. At the conclusion of the proceedings, hearty votes of thanks 
were tendered to Mr. Jones for his munificent and unique gifts, and 
also to the Directors and President. We may add that Mr. Jones also 
presented games to the recreation room. 
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Increased Storage for the Lambeth Water Company.—The Lambeth 
Water Company have acquired the Cedars Estate and the field adjoin- 
ing, at Long Ditton, for the extension of their reservoirs; and last 
Friday a number of workmen were engaged in felling trees and making 
excavations preparatory to the construction of a large filter, two of 
which are to be provided. 


Wolverhampton’s Water Supply.—Since the rejection last session of 
the Bill promoted by the Wolverhampton Corporation to augment the 
water supply of the borough, the question has been reconsidered by the 
‘Water Committee and the Town Council in committee. As the out- 
come of their deliberations, a special meeting of the Corporation has 
been convened for Thursday, to consider the expediency of promoting 
in the next session of Parliament ‘‘ a Bill to authorize the Corporation 
to construct additional water-works, and to raise further money for the 
purposes of their water undertaking.’’ It is understood that last 
session’s Bill will be reintroduced with considerable modifications. 


The New River Company’s Extensions.—At the Surveyors’ Institu- 
tion last Wednesday, Mr. Howard Martin, a member of Council, sat 
as Arbitrator in a dispute between the New River Company and the 
Provost and College of Eton. Mr. Freeman, K.C., and Mr. Arthur 
Shaw, appeared for the authorities of the College; Mr. Boyle, K.C., 
for the Company. Mr. Freeman said that the Company, under an 
Act passed in 1897, were empowered to carry out certain works to pro- 
vide a further supply of water for London ; the scheme necessitating 
the laying of a pipe across the Wilds Estate of 360 acres at Hampstead, 
the property of the College. For the laying of this pipe, the Company 
propose to acquire outright a strip of land, amounting in all to abuto 
2 acres, across the estate. The Arbitrator was asked to decide what 
was the value of this land, and the amount of damage caused to the 
present owners by the severance, Five acres of the estate had been 
already sold at the price of {1000 per acre. The College considered 
that the land to be acquired by the Company was worth £800 per acre, 
with ro per cent. for compulsory sale; and compensation was asked 
for damage by severance. In the present case, it was not merely a 
matter of easement, but the Company wanted the freehold of the 
ground through which they laid their pipe. Another matter which 
had to be considered was the difficulty that would arise when it was 
found necessary to construct sewers on the estate. Counsel called wit- 
nesses, who all agreed that the running of the pipe across the estate would 
necessitate the laying of the sewer at a low level, and consequently 
large extra expenditure. For the Company, Mr. Boyle said that his 
witnesses estimated the value of the land at {200 per acre. It was an 
agricultural district, and not likely to develop for building purposes 
for very many years. With regard tothe land already sold at {1000 per 
acre, this had been bought in order to enhance the value of adjoining land 
belonging to the purchasers. He considered that the pipe would not 
interfere with the drainage at all. Expert evidence having been taken 
with regard to the probability of development of the land for building, 
and on the question of drainage, Counsel addressed the Arbitrator, who 
reserved his award. 





Mond Gas for Iron Working.—A Mond gas plant, it is reported, is 
in course of erection at the Farnley Iron-Works, Leeds, with a view to 
experimenfs in the manufacture of ‘‘ Best Yorkshire Iron,’’ by means 
of the new process of smelting. One advantage claimed for the system 
is the facility with which a remarkably intense heat is produced ; and 
correspondingly, of course, there is the consideration of reduced expense 
on coal. ‘‘ Best Yorkshire Iron’’ is so famous for its toughness and 
ductility under present conditions, that the application of anew method 
is being awaited with considerable interest in the district. 


Retford Gas Supply.—From the recently-issued annual report of the 
Retford gas undertaking, it appears that the gross profit for the past 
year was £2667, as against £3319 for the preceding year; and the net 
profit, after paying interest and the instalment on account of loans, is 
£1246, as against £1880. The amount nowstanding to the credit of the 
profit and loss account is £4103. The diminution of profit arises 
principally from the increased cost of coal, and the failing off in the 
price of residuals—particularly coke. The Committee haveexperienced 
great difficulty in disposing of their coke; maltsters in the district 
having ceased to use it on account of the small amount of arsenic 
contained in all coke manufactured by gas undertakings. It is feared 
that this difficulty may be of some continuance; but the Committee 
are making the best arrangements they can to dispose of the coke. 
Good and satisfactory progress is being made with the new gasholder. 
The Committee congratulate the Council on still being able to show a 
profit on the undertaking, without increasing the price of gas. 


Sales of Shares and Stock.—Last Thursday, Messrs. Alexander, 
Daniel, and Co. offered for sale by auction £15,000 of stock, part of 
the 7 per cent. maximum ordinary stock, amounting to £690,000, 
created under the Bristol Water-Works Acts, 1888, 1889, ard 1895, 
and consolidated by resolutions of the proprietors. Mr. Hood Daniel 
conducted the sale, and contrasted the abundant supply of water 
furnished by the Bristol Company with the scarcity in Manchester and 
other places. He said that for the past 35 years the water had never 
been cut off generally in Bristol ; and even now the new supply from 
the Yeo Valley had not been touched. Bristol’s water service was 
absolutely assured. In all £13,000 worth of stock was sold, at prices 
ranging from £159 5s. down to £157 (the reserve) ; the average being 
£157 12s. 5d. per {100 lot. The total amount realized by the sale was 
£20,491. At the Law Association Rooms, Liverpool, on the same day, 
Mr. Leete (Messrs. Branch and Leete) offered for sale {10,000 of 
ordinary stock of the Chester United Gas Company, bearing a 
maximum dividend of 5 per cent. It was offeredinlotsof {100, which 
were sold at an average of {109 3s. each. Messrs. Walker and Sons 
sold on Thursday, at their rooms in York, 52 £5 shares in the York 
United Gas Company at {11 5s. apiece. At the Greyhound Hotel, 
Richmond, on Wednesday, Messrs. Drew and Son offered for sale 
£10,0v0 worth of stock of the Richmond Gas Company, in lots of £100 
each. The highest bidding:was f110, at which figure more than three- 
fourths of the stock was cleared ; but the last 15 lots fetched only 
£108, £107, and f106. The total amount realized was £10,959. 
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New Joint-Stock Companies. — The Gas Appliances Company, 
Limited, has been registered with a capital of £3000, in £1 shares, to 
acquire the business of an engineer, gas-fitter, and gas accessories 
dealer carried on by A. G. Dowle, trading as the Gas Specialities Com- 
pany, and to carry on the same and any similar business. Chemical 
Factors, Limited, is the title of a Company registered with a capital 
of £12,090, in {1 shares, to adopt an agreement, and to carry on the 
business of tar distillers, manufacturers of and dealers in lamps, 
burners, gas mantles, glasses, shades, stoves, furnaces, meters, gas- 
fittings, and other materials, &c. 


The Municipal Investigation at Huddersfield —The Special Com- 
mittee of the Huddersfield Town Council met again last Thursday, in 
connection with the investigation as to the conduct of officials and 
members of the Corporation with regard to affairs of the Corporation. 
It is stated (says the ‘‘ Bradford Observer ’’) that the Committee have 
recently inquired as to how far the gas-works extensions, which in- 
volved an outlay of many thousands of pounds, were made to serve 
the private interests of a gentleman related to a member of the Council. 
It is reported that the Committee find that the gentleman referred to 
never was in the service of the Corporation, and did not receive a penny 
of the ratepayers’ money for work legitimately performed by him. 
What he did in the shape of measuring-up work was paid for by the 
contractors for the job, and not by the Corporation. 


New Gas-Works for Slough.—Owing to the rapid growth of their 
district, the Slough Gas Company have found it necessary to build an 
entirely new works, for which purpose they have obtained a suitable 
site adjoining the Great Western Railway, just outside the town ; and 
Mr. T. Webb, the Company’s Engineer, has prepared the plans. They 
have placed the contract, which includes the whole of the buildings, 
ironwork, &c., in the hands of Messrs. R. & J. Dempster, Limited, 
of Manchester. The retort-house is designed for theerection of a bench 
of inclined retorts capable of producing 250,000 cubic feet of gas per day, 
with provision for future extension. This is one of the smallest works 
in which the inclined system has been adopted. By entrusting the 
entire contract to one firm, the difficulties and delays which frequently 
arise when several contractors are engaged will be avoided. 


Artesian Boring for Water at Folkestone.—Messrs. Isler and Co., 
the artesian well sinkers, have been seeking for water in two opposite 
directions at Folkestone ; and in both they have been successful. For 
more than a year the boring operations have been going on in the 
grounds of the Métropole Hotel. Water was first found in the green- 
sand, at a depth of about 75 feet. Above this stratum several layers 
of rock had to be passed through. There was a very good supply 
of water at this depth; but, owing to the looseness of the sand, it was 
not possible to utilize it. At 198 feet the engineers were rewarded with 
a plentiful supply of water, apparently softer than Folkestone water 
generally. The other boring has been made on the northern side of 
a meadow recently purchased by the Gas Company, and onlya few 
yards from the channel of the Pent stream. At a depth of more than 
150 feet, a sufficient supply of water was obtained. 





Explosions of Gas.—During the stoppage of a leakage in a gas-main 
outside the premises of Mr. Gower, a dairyman, in Beach Road, East- 
bourne, an ignition of gas, caused, it is supposed, by a spark from a 
pick, resulted in the wrecking of Mr. Gower’s kitchen and damaging 
the house. There was a gas-stove in the former, but no light there or 
in the house. The occupants escaped injury. Leakage of gas from 
a fractured main, resulting, it is conjectured, from the deposit of con- 
crete just above it during some wood-paving operations in Butchery 
Lane, Canterbury, caused a percolation into the house of Mr. W. Penn, 
an upholsterer and furniture dealer. In searching for the origin of the 
escape, the striking of a match caused ignition of the gas, which appears 
to have fired-back through a brick drain, and exploded, causing con- 
siderable disturbance of the pavement. Fortunately, no personal in- 
jury was sustained. On the road being opened, the main was found 
to be cracked in two places. 


The Sheffield Water Surplus.—At the meeting of the City Council 
last Wednesday, Alderman Gainsford, the Chairman of the Water 
Committee, stated, in reply to a question in regard to the disposal of 
the profits, that a legal question was raised, and it would be necessary 
to obtain Counsel’s opinion. When this had been done, the Committee 
would proceed to deal with the matter. He did not think there was 
any hurry. The question arose through a letter which he addressed 
to the Council, and in writing that letter he had no idea of dealing im- 
mediately with the surplus. He was in this position: A marked epoch 
had occurred in the history of the Water Committee’s affairs. His 
(Alderman Gainsford’s) period of service was ceasing ; and he thought 
that it was not unseemly to sketch out the position of the undertaking 
with which he had been associated for the last fifteen years. He had 
not the slightest intention of instantly rushing into the disposal of the 
money. He thought it would be better to look round very carefully 
indeed before the Corporation finally determined on making any altera- 
tion in the rates. 


Position of the British Wrought-Iron Tube and Strip Trades.— 
The breaking up of the combination existing in the British wrought- 
iron tube trade has not been finally determined. Last Thursday week, at 
a meeting attended by representatives of the leading English and Scotch 
houses, it was resolved, says the Wolverhampton correspondent of the 
‘* Standard,’’ to dissolve the Association which has regulated selling 
prices for over twelve months. It was reported that the Scotch firms 
were the first to propose dissolution, owing to their demanding a free 
hand to compete with the German and American makers in the export 
trade. The English firms then determined on a similar course for the 
home trade. On the same day, a meeting of the recently-formed Gas- 
Tube Strip Association was held in Birmingham, Sir Benjamin Hingley 
in the chair, at which it was announced that several more tube-stri 
makers had joined, and authority was given for the preparation of draft 
rules and Articles of Association to place the movement on a sound 
basis. Arrangements were also made requiring the deposit of a sub- 
stantial sum of money by each firm in the Association as a guarantee 
against underselling. 
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Projected Extension of the Birkenhead Gas and Water Works.—The 
Birkenhead Corporation have decided to apply to Parliament for power 
to borrow £41,000 in respect of their gas undertaking, and £30,000 for 
water-mains, meters, and extensions. 

Whitstable District Council and the Water-Works.—At the meeting of 
the Whitstable District Council on Monday las} week, it was decided 
to promote a Bill next session to enable them, among other things, to 
purchase the undertaking of the Whitstable Water Company, Limited. 

Hexham Gas Company.—The Directors of this Company, in their 
report and balance-sheet for the past year, say the accounts show a 
profit of £1803, after making provision for depreciation of gas-stoves out 
onhire. The net balance available for distribution and appropriation to 
the renewals fund is £1787, out of which they recommend the payment 
of a dividend on the original shares of to per cent., and on the 
ordinary ‘‘B’’ shares of 7 per cent., less income-tax ; that the sum of 
£300 be transferred to the renewals fund account ; and that the balance 
be carried forward. 

Fatal Accident at the Derby Gas-Works.—An inquiry was held on 
Friday last, by the Derby Coroner, into the circumstances attending 
the death of Edward A. Smith, a labourer, aged 16, who met with an 
accident while at work at the Litchurch gas-works on the 22nd inst., 
and died the same night. From the evidence, it appeared that deceased 
somehow got his left leg caught in the machinery of the coke conveyor, 
with the result that it was literally torn off at the knee. Thomas 





Mason, foreman at the works, said that deceased was employed under | 
him. He had no right atall in the cellar where the machine was; his | 


work being 50 yards away from there. There was no hole through 
which he could have fallen into the cellar. The machine was worked 
by an endless chain, but deceased could not have been caught on the 
chain and jammed against the wall. If he had been caught on the 
chain on the other side, he would have been carried out into the yard 
on to the coke heap. 
cellar, said he had never seen lads ‘‘ larking’’ there, or trying to ride 
on the machine. 
occurred, the Jury returned an open verdict ; adding a rider to the 
effect that it would be safer if the bars leading to the machine under 
the cellar were covered up. The Engineer and Manager of the works 
(Mr. J. Ferguson Bell) expressed the Company’s regret at the accident, 
and promised that the Jury’s recommendation should be carried out. 





The tender of the New Conveyor Company, Limited, of Smeth- 


From the annual statement of the receipts and expenditure by the 
Wallasey District Council for the year ending March 3r last, it appears 
that the income on the gas-works account was £55,316; and the ex- 
penditure £50,257. 

There has been a ‘‘ boycott’’ of the Gas Company at La Fléche. 
Owing to the Company declining to reduce the price of gas from gs. 
to 6s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet, the whole of the consumers, with the 
exception of eight, ceased using gas on the 2gth ult. 


The profit and loss account of the Anglo-Belgian Welsbach Incan- 
descent Gaslight Company for the year ended April 30 last shows a 
net profit of £2913. After providing for the interim dividend of 34 per 
cent. on the preference shares paid in November, 1900, there remains 
a balance of £592 to be carried forward. 


The united Committees of the Municipal Council of Bordeaux held 
a long sitting a few days ago to consider the subject of the gas supply 
of the city. After much discussion, the system of municipal control 
was rejected by a large majority; the maintenance of the Gas Com- 
pany in their present position being subsequently decided upon. 


The Manchester Corporation have placed an order with Messrs 


| Kirkham, Hulett, and Chandler, Limited, for a 4,200,000 cubic feet 


per day patent ‘‘ Standard ’’ washer-scrubber for their Rochdale Road 
station. The Guernsey Gas Company have ordered one of the firm's 
‘‘ Standard ’’ condensers, of 750,000 cubic feet per day capacity. 


At the meeting of the Birmingham City Council last Tuesday, the 
Gas Committee reported that arbitrations under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act have been satisfactorily completed by Mr. Maurice 
Pollack in respect of the fatal accidents to John Allcock and F. S, 
Green. In the former case, £157 1os. 7d. has been paid, and £300 
(the maximum allowed under the Act) in the latter. As the sum 


_ awarded in Green’s case did not represent two years’ earnings, the 


John Whyman, a labourer, who worked in the | 


Committee, recognizing his valuable and faithful services, had, in 


| addition, authorized payments to his dependents of a further sum, not 


There being no direct evidence as to how the accident | exceeding £200, in such manner and at such times as the Committee 


might determine. 


A tastefully prepared list of gas-fires, cookers, and other appliances 
is being issued by the Richmond Gas Stove and Meter Company, 
Limited. It is one of those handy-sized, bright-looking brochures 
which attract the attention of consumers. The front page of the 


| cover is of a pictorial design, and is by one of our successful magazine 


artists. 


wick, for an elevating and conveying plant has been accepted by the | 


South Metropolitan Gas Company. 


Messrs. Joseph Taylor and Co., of Bolton, have received orders for 
a saturator for a make of 6 tons of sulphate of ammonia per day, from 
Mr. T. H. Harvey, of Portsmouth, also for solid-plate lead saturators 
for the Shotley Bridge and Consett Gas Company, and the Chichester 
Gas Company; and they have just completed a timber cased saturator 
for Cleckheaton. 


First impressions are everything in the matter of advertising ; 
and a gas consumer is sure to be impressed by the cover of this list, 


| and will, as a matter of course, pick it up to ascertain the nature of its 


contents. The list is neatly printed, and contains 56 pages, mostly 
illustrated. The firm are prepared to supply these lists to gas authori- 
ties and companies free of charge, with the name and address of the 
gas suppliers printed inside the cover. A specimen copy of the list is 
being distributed by the Richmond Company with this week’s issue of 
the ‘‘ JOURNAL.”’ 
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The Directors of Meters, Limited, at their meeting last Wednesday, 
declared dividends for the current year: On the preference shares at 
the rate of 54 per cent. per annum ; and on the ordinary shares at the 
rate of 5 per cent. per annum—payable on the 14th prox. 

The consumption of gas at Pontycymmer, South Wales, has already 
increased at the rate of 40°4 per cent. under the management of Mr. 
R. B. Silcox, who only took charge last April. The Company are 
expending nearly {1000 in new mains, and are greatly extending the 


public lighting. * 

The Gaslight and Coke Company have given notice to the con- 
sumers of gas by slot-meters within their district North of the Thames We 
that, from the date of the collection in January next, the price of gas 
will be reduced, so that consumers will in future be charged at the 
rate of 22 cubic feet for 1d. 

The Buxton Urban District Council have accepted the tender of 
Messrs. R. Dempster and Sons, Limited, of Elland, for five through 
arches of shallow regenerator settings with Dempster’s patent corru- 
gated flues; also for two purifiers on Green’s system, on staging com- 


| — 

















plete, with oxide elevator, &c. All the work is to be carried out under FACSIMILE 
the supervision of the Gas Engineer, Mr. Harold Barker. COVER 
The following is an extract from a Madrid paper, to which the United NEW WINTER 
LIST. 


States Consul at Malaga recently called attention: ‘‘ An industry 
which should be established in Spain is that of manufacturing gas-motors. 
Those who might desire to inaugurate such an industry should first be 
careful to decide which is the best type of gas-motor to be manufactured. 
We believe at this time that the Korting motor is the best, because of 
its simplicity and lightness. In thecourse of time it may be advisable 
to try the Diesel type; but for the moment we believe the Korting 
motor should be our model for manufacture in Spain.”’ 


We have received from Messrs. Ewart and Son, Limited, of Euston 
Road, their new illustrated catalogue of their safety geysers and in- 
stantaneous water-heating appliances. The firm are well known for 
the production of these articles, and in the present catalogue are shown 
the latest methods they have devised for the instantaneous production 
of hot water, for whatever purpose it may be required—the heating 
medium being either gasor oil. Their ‘‘ Lightning ’’ geyser, in which 
the water is heated by white flames, is now made in larger sizes, for 
use in factories, baptisteries, &c.; while an important introduction is 
the ‘‘ califont,’’ which yields a supply of hot water under high pressure 
without circulation. The ‘‘ Albany’’ gas-boiler is suitable for con- 
necting to radiators, greenhouse pipes, &c. ; and the ‘‘ Euston ’’ radia- 
tor is an independent hot-water apparatus working with gas. 


The producers of Russian petroleum are looking forward with interest 
to the early completion of the important undertaking which will enable 
them to take a more prominent part in meeting the requirements of the 
world in regard to this mineral oil, and in competition with the Ameri- 
can product. Russia has already outstripped the United States in the 
matter of production; her output in 1900 having been 672 million 
poods, as compared with 421 millions in the case of the States. But 
the participation of Russia in supplying the world’s markets only 
amounted to 35 per cent. of the total consumption last year, whereas 
the balance was practically furnished by America, as the other oil- 
producing countries are unable to meet their respective home demands. 
The disproportion between the deliveries of the United States and 
Russia is due to the fact that the existing means of transport in the 
latter country are too costly, and totally inadequate even in times of 
low demand ; but this disadvantage will be overcome on the completion 
of the main pipe-line between Baku and Batoum in 1903. Its capacity 
will be 125 million poods per annum, and the cost to the State of con- 
veying the oil will be 1:2 copecks per pood, against 3°9 copecks by rail. 

There is at present open at Bingley Hall, Birmingham, a Poly- 
technic Exhibition, one section of which is a trade department which | 
supplements the educational exhibits. In this department examples | 
are given of the application of gas to culinary and other purposes. 
First to claim notice is the interesting display made by the Corpora- 
tion Gas Department, which has been designed to present to the 
public some of the advantages available for consumers, especially 
those living in houses at weekly rentals, who desire to purchase their 
gas by means of penny-in-the-slot meters. A Parkinson meter, having 
the mechanism enclosed in glass, is shown, and an official is ready with 
a full explanation of its method of working. If the meter only is pro- 
vided by the Gas Department, it gives normally 30 cubic feet for a 
penny ; otherwise itis adjusted for a slightly smaller pennyworth—the 
margin paying for the hire of the fittings. Samples of the complete 
sets of fittings supplied free under the latter condition are shown with 
stoves, which can be hired for 1d. or 13d. a week, according to the size 
of the family. There are already 15,000 of these meters in use in Bir- 











mingham ; and the Gas Committee are expecting a great development ADVANCE 

of the system. The lighting fittings have governor burners, which COPY OF 
restrict the consumption to 5 cubic feet an hour; so that a penny will NEW LIST 
secure a good light for five hours. A small boiling-siove forming part SENT WITH 
of the free equipment can be kept alight for 24 hours for 1d. ; while the THIS WEEK’S 
cooking-stove for a family of four will run for an hour, and that for six ‘* Tournal,”’ 


persons for three-quarters of an hour, at the same cost. Other things 
directly interesting to the gas consumer are to be seen, including models 
of the apparatus used at the gas-works. Overthe band-stand there has 
‘been placed, in vigorous competition with the electric light, a crown of 
28 Kern burners, giving a light of 2000-candle power. A Scott-Snell 
street-lamp illustrates another development of incandescent gas lighting. THE 
The application of gas to cookery has several exemplifications. In | 


the exhibits of the Cannon Iron Foundries, a Staffordshire firm, ‘‘ por- Richmond Gas Stove & Meter Co Ltd 
a5 ay 


celiron’’—a special process of enamelling on cast iron—is largely 
Works: WARRINGTON and STRATFORD. 





adopted. Applied to the crown plates of gas-cookers, and in other 
cases in which great heat has to be sustained, the process appears to 
have great advantages, while an improved method of enamelling on 
steel is utilized in similar circumstances. Messrs. Wright and Butler Head Office: 132, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C. 
make an attractive display ; some special burners being shown in their 
cookers and stoves. Stoves, fires, and cookers are exhibited in great 
variety by Messrs. Parkinson and W.& B. Cowan. A number of ap- 
plications to domestic and industrial purposes of heating by gas are 
illustrated, including flat-irons kept hot by an internal burner, gas- 
heated clothes’ horses, japanning-stoyes, and soldering appliances, 
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No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Whatever is intended for insertion must be authenticated by the name and address of the writer ; not 
necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 
COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “JOURNAL” should be 


received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK NOON ON 
MONDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 


Orders for Alterations in, or Stoppages of, PERMANENT ADVER- 
TISEMENTS should be received by the FIRST POST on SATURDAY. 
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Payable in Advance. 





ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “ JOURNAL.” 
One Year, 2ls.; Half Year, 10s. 6d.; Quarter, 6s. 6d. 


If credit is taken, the charge is 25s. a year. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘GASKING, LONDON.’’ 
Telephone Number: Holborn 121. 


All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to WALTER KING, 11, BOLT COURT, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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GAS PURIFICATION AND CHEMICA 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


OXIDE OF IRON. 
() BEES Oxide has a larger annual 


sale than all other Oxides combined, Purity and 
uniformity of quality guaranteed. 


JOHN WM. O’NEILL, Managing Director, 
160, 161, & 162, PatmERsTON BUILDINGS, 
Otp Broap STREET, 
Lonpon, E.C, 


ANDREW STEPHENSON, AGENT, All communications re 
Oxide to the Company as above, 


WINKELMANN’S 
‘'*7FOLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for use in GAS- 


WORKS, 
ANDREW STEPHENSON, 
182, Palmerston Buildings, 
Old Broad Street, 
London, E.C., 








“Volcanism, London.” 


GAs TAR wanted. 


BROTHERTON AND Co., Tar Distillers, 
Works: BrramincHam, LEEDS, and WAKEFIELD. 


ATENTS FOR INVENTIONS. 
Messrs. J. C. CHAPMAN & CO., Chartered 
Patent Agents, ADVISE ON ALL MATTERS CON- 
NECTED WITH ABOVE. 
Information and Handbook on application, 
70, CHANCERY LANE, Lonpon, W.C., 


MMONIACAL LIQUOR wanted. 


BROTHERTON AND Co., Ammonia Distillers. 
Works: BrrmincHam, LEEDS, and WAKEFIELD. 


TO GAS AND WATER OFFICIALS. 
IGH-CLASS CYCLES at Reasonable 


and LOW PRICES. Guaranteed and sent on 
approval, For Cash or Gradual Payments. Catalogue 
post free. Old Machines Exchanged or Repaired. 
MELROSE CYCLE COMPANY, COVENTRY, 


ULPHURIC ACID for Sale. 


BROTHERTON AND Co., Chemical Manufacturers. 
Works: BirmincHam, LEEDS, and WAKEFIELD, 


ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 


SATURATORS and LEAD WORK for Sulphate 

of Ammonia Plants. 

For REPAIRS or ALTERATIONS, ring up ‘0848 
Botton,” or Telegraph ‘* SaturaTors, Bouton.” 

Largest Practice and most Up-to-Date Works in 
Britain. 

JOSEPH TAYLOR AND Co., CENTRAL PLUMBING WoRKs, 

LTON, 


ROTHERTON & CO. 


Offices: Commercial Buildings, LEEDs. 
Correspondence invited. 


PENNY-IN-THE-SLOT WORK. 
GREENE & SONS, Ltd., are pre- 


® pared to give QUOTATIONS to Gas Companies 
or Corporations for FITTING UP COMPLETE and 
CARRYING OUT the WORK in its entirety, either in 
Iron or Compo, 
19, FARRINGDON Roap, Lonpon, E.C, 
Telegrams: ** LUMINOSITY.” 


HYDRATED OXIDE OF IRON. 
REPARED from Pure Iron. 


Twice as Rich as Bog Ore, 
Gives no Back Pressure. 
The Cheapest in the Market, 
Can be Lent on Hire. 
Can be Exchanged for Spent Oxide. 
Reap Houuipay AnD Sons, Ltp., HUDDERSFIELD. 


NEW GAS PLANT CEMENT. 


E. WILLIAMS AND C0O., 
VICTORIA PAINT WORKS, 
_ MANCHESTER. 
For all Joints in connection with Oil Gas Plant 
and Sulphate Plant, 
For all Gas Joints, 


For all Tar Joints. 
For all Ammonia Joints, 


PREPAYMENT MEIER WORK. 
¢ ONTRACTS are undertaken by William 


. EDGAR for FITTING UP HOUSES, complete 
with the PENNY-IN-THE-SLOT INSTALLATIONS, 
Gas Companies or Corporations indemnified against 
loss through Accidents, &c. Thousands of Houses 
have been fitted up by me under this System. Esti- 
mates free, 

BLENHEIM House, 23, Lower Mall, HAMMERSMITH. 

Telegrams: ‘* Gasoso.”’ 
Telephone No, 14 Hammersmith, 
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JOHN 








& J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 


® Limited), Globe Meter Works, OLDHAM; and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, S.E. 
First-Class Award, Melbourne Exhibition, 1889, for 
WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, STATION ME- 
TERS, AND GOVERNORS, PRESSURE-GAUGES, 
STREET LAMPS AND PILLARS, &c. 
Telegraphic Addresses: 
** Braddock, Oldham.”’ ‘* Metrique, London.” 


5 XPERIENCED Plumber requires 
SITUATION. Good Main and Service Layer 
and all-round Man. Eight Years’ Experience on Water- 
Works and in Workshop. Excellent Testimonials. 

Address V. R, Hunpt, 3, Calverley Terrace, High 
Street, HERNE Bay. 


DVERTISER (25 years of age), at 


present employed as ASSISTANT MANAGERand 
ASSISTANT to SECRETARY, desires change, Eight 
Years’ Experience in Gas-Works. Excellent Testi- 
monials, 
Address No, 3764, care of Mr, King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E.C, 











WVANTED, an Engagement as Engineer : 


and MANAGER, or ASSISTANT ENGINEER 
and MANAGER, of a Gas-Works. Over Five Years’ 
Experience on Works making nearly 300 million cubic 
feet per annum, with well-known Engineer, 
Address No. 3762, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E.C, 
SON of a well-known Gas and Water 
Engineer and Manager desires a Situation as 
FOREMAN, in a Gas-Works. 
experience (Seven Years’ Foreman). 
having gone through the Fitting-Shop. 
Repairs. 
Address No. 3765, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. 


WAN TED, an engagement as Manager 


or SECRETARY and MANAGER of a Gas or 
Water-Works. Age 29. Experienced in the construc- 
tion and working of Modcrn Gas Plant and Pumping 
Machinery. Carefule and attentive to duties. Excel- 
lent Testimonials. No objection to go abroad. 
Address No. 3754, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E.C., 


GENTL® MAN of considerable experi- 


ence in the management of Foreign Gas-Works 
(his last engagement bei.g 17 years Manager and Engi- 
neer of Works of 600 millions per annum) is desirous of 
obtaining the direction of Works abroad of any magni- 
tude. Highest references. 
Address, No. 3761, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E.C, 


YY ANTED, Appointment as Inspector 


of Meters, Main and Service Layers, Gas-Fitters 
and their Work, and Incandescent Lighting for Do- 
mestic and Public Uses. The Advertiser nas had lar.e 
practical experience (Home and Foreign), and i3 willing 
to make himself generally useful in any Department 
on a Gas-Works. Satisfactory References. 
Address No. 3766, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. 





Sixteen Years’ pra«tical 
Good Mechanic, 
Well up in 














VETER Repairer Wanted. 84d. per 
hour. One u-ed to Penny-in-the-Slots preferred. 

Apply, by letter, to No. 3768, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt 
Court, fLEET STREET, E.C. 


WYVANten, a competent Person to take 
charge of Country Works for Two Months, 
Annual make, 10 Millions. 

Apply to the ManaGer, Gas-Works, Kingsbridge, 
DEVON. 











LGENTS. 
THE Bon-Accord Acetylene Gas Com- 


pany, 283, King Street, Aberdeen, are open to 
appoint suitable AGENTS 
England and Ireland. 


ANTED, a thoroughly practical Man 


to take charge of small Colliery Gas-Works. 
Apply, by letter, stating Age, Experience, and Refer- 
ences, to SHIREOAKS COLLIERY CoMPANY, LIMITED, 
near WORKSOP. 


VY ANTED, at once, a competent Gas- 
FITTER. Good at either Iron Tube or Compo. 
work. Wages, 32s. per week. 

Apply, with Reference from last Employer, to 
No. 3767, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, HLEET 
STREET, E.C. 


WANTED, by a Gas Company in the 


Eastern Counties, a Second-hand TANK, 
suitable for storing Tar and Liquor; Capacity not less 
than 10,000 Gallons. 

Particulars and Price, free on Rail, to No. 3770, care 
of Mr, King, 11, Bolt Court, FLEET STREET, E.C, 


in cer.ain Districts of 




















OXIDE OF IRON OF FINEST QUALITY. 
BALES Special Fire Cement should be 


used to keep Retorts, Furnaces, &c., in good 
repair during the heavy Winter Work, 
Send for full Particulars to 
Bae & Co., 120 & 121, NeweaTE STREET, Lonpon, E.C, 
Telegrams: ‘* BocGorE, Lonpon,”’ 
Telephone ‘‘ 277 HoLBoRN,’’ 


ANTED, a Man to set Retorts and do 


genera! Bricklaying at Works near Birmingham, 
Must be used to Regenerative Settings. Permanent 
Situation to suitable Man. 
State Age, Experience, Wages required, &c., to 
No. 3753, care of Mr, King, 11, Bolt Court, FLEET 
STREET, E.C. 


PX ABTICLED Pupil (age 22) desires 
p°sition as ASSISTANT to the Engineer of a 
Gas Company in larger sized Town. Five-and-a-half 
Years’ Experience in similar position on Works of 
70 millions. Small Salary to start. 

Address No. 3760, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. 


YY ANTED, two thoroughly competent 
GAS-FITTERS. Constant Employment to 
suitable Men. Must have excellent References. 
Apply, by letter in first instance, stating Aze, Ex- 
perience, References, Wages required, Xc., to 
A. E. BROADBERRY, 
Engineer and Manager. 











Gas-Works, Tottenham. 





VANTED, an experienced Inspector’s 


CLERK and SHOW-ROOM ATTENDANT 
for a Suburban Gas Company s District Office. Previous 
experience in a similar capacity essential. 

Apply, by letter, in own handwriting, stating Age, 
faluary expected, and full Particulars, with copies of 
recent Testimonials, to No. 3769, care of Mr, King, 
il, Bolt Court, FLEET STREE ., K.C. 





ANTED, a Fitter for Incandescent 


Burner Maintenane. A good knowledge and 
practical Experience of Burner Maintenance indis- 
pensable. 

Apply, by letter only, giving References and Salary 
required, to 
J. H, Brown, 
Engineer and Manacer, 
Gas-Works, Ilford. 


DEVONPORT WATER-WORKS. 





ASSISTANT ENGINEER, 


HE Directors invite Applications for 


the above APPOINTMENT. Candidate; must 

have had ¢xper‘ence in a Water-Works Undertaking 
and ia Main Laying. Must be accurate Surveyors, ex- 
pert at Levelling, and good Draughtsmen, and have a 
general knowledge of Water-Works. 

Salary £150 per annum, increasing £10 a year to a 
maximum of £200. 

Candidates must not be more than 35 years of age. 

Applications, acco upanied by not more than three 
Testimonials, endorsed ‘‘ Assistant Engineer,’’ shoul il 
be sent to the undersigned not later than Ten a.m., on 
Wednesday, the 20th of November next. 

H. FRANCIS, 
Engineer and Manager. 
Water-Works Offices, Devonp).t, 
Oct. 24, 1901. 


ANTED, three second-hand Orna- 
mental LAMP-POSTS, with or without Lamps, 
for Carriage Drive. 
State full Particulars, and also Price, to the Ricn- 
MOND Gas STOVE AND METER CoMPANY, LIMITED, 132, 
QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


OVERNOR, 10-inch Peebles, replaced 


by a larger one, FOR SALE. 
Apply to ForBES WADDELL, BROUGHTY FERRY. 


0 BE SOLD— 

GASHOLDER (and Cast-Iron Tank), 17,500 cubic 
feet capacity. 

CENTRE-VALVE, 15 in. diameter, by Waiker, 
for Four Purifiers. 

Four PURIFIERS, 10 feet square, in line, with 
Planed Joints, Walker Centre-Valve, Covers, 
and Traversing Crab Lifting Gear. Will be 
refixed equal to new. 

Write J. Wricut, Bridge House, BLackrriars, E.C, 














HE Foreign Patent Rights of Sim- 
mance and Abady’s PATENT FLASH-TORCH 
for Incandescent Street Lighting are FOR SALE. 
Patents have been granted in France, Belgium, Ger- 
many, Austria, Hungary, Italy, Canada, and the United 
States of America. 

For Particulars, apply to Jacques ABADY, care of 
Alex. Wright and Co., Limited, 81, Page Street, 
Lonpbon, 8.W. 





ee 
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(745 PLANT for Sale—I can always offer 
NEW and SECOND-HAND GAS APPARATUS, 
including Retorts and Fittings, Condensers, Exhausters, 

rubbers, Washers, Purifiers, Gasholders, Tanks, 
Valves, Connections, &c. Also a few COMPLETE 
WORKS, Compare Prices and Particulars before 
ordering elsewhere. 

J. F, Bhaketey Gas Engineer, Thornhill, Dewspoury. 


URBAN DISTRICT OF HINDLEY. 
pa E Urban District Council of Hindley 


are prepared to receive TENCERS for the supply 

of 100 GAS-GRILLERS not exceeding 5s. each in price. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed ‘Grillers,’’ to be lodged 

with the undersigned not later than Friday, the 8th day 
of November, 1901. 





By order, 
STekPHEN HO tt, 
Clerk to the Council. 
Council Offices, Hindley, 
Oct. 23, 1901. 





URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL OF HINDLEY. 


(Gas AND WATER DEPARTMENT.) 


HE Urban District Council of Hindley 


invite TENDERS for the supply of 120 Tons of 
NATURAL OXIDE of IRON, delivered at their Gas- 
Works, Hindley. 

Forms of Tender and any further Particulars may 
be obtained from the Manager, Mr. Wm. Dickinson, 
Gas and Water Works, Hindley. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed *‘ Tender for Oxide of 
Iron,’’ to be sent to me the undersigned not later than 
Friday, the 8th day of November, 1901. 

By order, 
STEPHEN Hott, 
Clerk to the Council, 

Council Offices, Hindley, 

Oct, 23, 1901. 


MANCHESTER CORPORATION GAS 
DEPARTMENT. 


HE Gas Committee invite Tenders for 


the supply and delivery of the FIRE-CLAY 
GOODS required, during next Season, at their several 
Gas-Works. 

Full Particulars and Forms of Tender may be ob- 
tained from Mr. C. Nickson, Superintendent, at the 
Gas Offices, Town Hall, Manchester, on payment of a 
deposit of Two Guineas, which will be returned on 
receipt of a bond-fide Tender. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed ‘‘Tender for Fire-Clay 
Goods,”’ addressed to the Chairman of the Gas Com- 
mittee, Town Ha'l, Manchester, are to be delivered 
at the Gas Offices, Town Hall, not later than Monday, 
the llth day of November, 1901. 

y order, 
Wm. Henry TALszor, 
Town Clerk. 





Town Hall, Manchester, 
Oct, 25, 1901 


TO INVESTORS AND CAPITALISTS. 
ESSRS. PENDERED & SONS are 


Instructed to OFFER FOR SALE by PUBLIC 
AUCTION, in Lots, at the Hind Hotel, Welling- 
borough, on Wednesday, Oct. 30, 1901, at Five for Six 
o’clock in the Evening, 


600 £10 SHARES in the WELLINGBOROUGH 
GASLIGHT COMPANY, LIMITED. 


The Shares will bear Dividend as from the Ist of 
January, 1902. 

The Dividend paid for the last Three Years on the 
£10 Shares of the Company has been at the rate of £9 
per centum per annum, free from Income-Tax. As the 
business of the Company is steadily increasing, and 
there is an ample Reserve Fund, it may be confidently 
nga that this Dividend will be maintained in the 

uture. 

There are no Founders or Preference Shares in the 
Company; and all the Shares rank for Divizend ac- 
cording to their relative nominal value. 

Further Particulars may be obtained of the Avc- 
TIONEERS, WELLINGBOROUGH ; Mr. S. H. KimBeE.1, the 
Gas Company’s Office, Commercial Place, WELLING- 
BOROUGH; or of Messrs, SHARMANJACKSON AND ARCHER, 
Solicitors, West End House, WELLINGBOROUGH. 











Now Readu. Feap. Fo'., 28 pp., 2 Plates, and 43 Illustrations, 
Bound in Duplex Paper Cover, Price 2s. 6d. net, post frer, 


A DESCRIPTION 


OF THE 


ZURICH NEW GAS-WORKS. 


By A. WEISS, Engineer of the Works. 





LONDON: 
WALTER KING, 11, Bolt Court, Freer Street, E.C. 





RESSWELLS’ 
| at 


SBESTOS 


WELLINGTON MILLS 
BRADFORD, YORKS. 


Asbestos Spinners and Manufacturers, 





Telephone No, 950. Tels.: ‘‘ AsBEstos, BRADFORD,” 


If you want FIREPROOF ASBESTOS 
BOARDS or SHEETS for Sczreens or Lining 
Wcoiwork, don’t mind troubling us for Prices 
and Samples. Ask for No, 2 Catalogue, 


GAS-FIRE FUEL. 


Applications for Colonial and Foreign Agencies desired, 








| 


SALES BY AUCTION OF GAS AND WATER 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 


Me. ALFRED RICHARDS begs to 

notify that his AUCTIONS of STOCKS and 
SHARES in London, Suburban, and Provincial Gas 
and Water Companies are held PERIODICALLY, at 
the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, E.C. 

He also undertakes the issuing by AUCTION of GAS 
and WATER STOCKS and 8 ES under Parlia- 
mentary Powers. i 

Terms for issuing such Capital, and also for includin 
Gas and Water Stocks and Shares in these periodic 
Sales, can be obtained on application at Mr. ALFRED 
RicHarps’ OFrFices, 18, Finspury Circus, E.C, 





By order of the Directors of the 
HARROW AND STANMORE GAS COMPANY. 


NEW ISSUE OF 300 £10 “‘C” SHARES. 
M?: ALFRED RICHARDS will Sell the 


ABOVE BY AUCTION, at the Mart, E.C., on 
Monday, Nov. 11, at Two o’clock precisely, in Lots. 
Particulars of the AUCTIONEER, 18, FINSBURY 
Crrcus, E.C, 








By order of the Directors of the 
ILFORD GAS COMPANY. 


£5000 ORDINARY ‘“C” STOCK, and 
£5000 FOUR PER CENT. PERPETUAL 
DEBENTURE STOCK, 


Me: ALFRED RICHARDS will Sell the 
ABOVE BY AUCTION, at the Mart, E.C., on 


Monday, Noy. 11, at Two o’clock, in Lots. 
Particulars of the AUCTIONEER, 18, FINSBURY 


Circus, E.C, 


By order of the Directors of the 
GRAYS GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 


NEW ISSUE OF 250 £10 “B’”’ SHARES. 


ME- ALFRED RICHARDS will Sell the 
ABOVE BY AUCTION, at the Mart, E.C., on 
Monday, Nov. 11, at Two o’clock, in Lots. 

Particulars of the AUCTIONEER, 18, FINSBURY 
Circus, E.C. 








By order of the Directors of the 
SOUTH ESSEX WATER-WORKS COMPANY. 


NEW ISSUE OF £5000 ORDINARY STOCK, 


ME- ALFRED RICHARDS will Sell the 
ABOVE BY AUCTION, at the Mart, E.C., on 
Monday, Nov. 11, at Two o’clock precisely, in Lots. 

Particulars of the AUCTIONEER, 18, FINSBURY 
Crrcus, E.C. 








By Order of the Directors of the 
BARKING GAS COMPANY. 


NEW ISSUE OF 400 £10 SHARES, 


Me: ALFRED RICHARDS will Sell the 
ABOVE BY AUCTION at the Mart, E.C., on 
Monday, Nov. 11, at Two o'clock prec’sely, in Lots. 

Particulars of the AUCTIONEER, 18, FINSBURY 
Circus, E.C. 





By order of the Directors of the 
LEA BRIDGE DISTRICT GAS COMPANY. 


NEW ISSUE OF £8300 CONSOLIDATED ORDINARY 
STO-LK AND £2560 FOUR PER CENT. PER- 
PETUAL DEBENTURE STOCK. 


R. ALFRED RICHARDS will Sell the 


ABOVE BY AUCTION, at the Mart, E.C., cn 
Monday, Nov. 25, at Two o’clock, in Lots. 

Particulars of the AUCTIONEER, 18, FINSBURY 
Circus, E.C, 











By order of the Directors of the 


SOUTHEND GAS COMPANY. 
NEW ISSUE OF £5000 NEW ORDINARY STOCK. 


R. ALFRED RICHARDS will Sell the 


ABOVE BY AUCTION, at the Mart, Token- 
house Yard, E.C., on Monday, Nov. 25, at Two o’clock, 
-n Lots. 

Particulars of the AUCTIONEER, 18, FINSBURY 
Circus, E.C, 








By order of the Directors of the 


PINNER GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 


NEW ISSUE OF 400 £5 ORDINARY SHARES. 
MeE- ALFRED RICHARDS will Sell the 


ABOVE BY AUCTION, at the Mart, E.C., on 
Monday, Nov. 25, at Two o’clock, in Lots. 

Particulars of the AUCTIONEER, 18, FinsBury 
Circus, E.C, 


HEATHCOTE GAS COAL. 


Rich in Illuminating Power and Yield of Gas. 


Above the Average in Weight and Quality 
of Coke. 


Maintains a High Standard in Residuals. 


THE GRASSMOOR CO.;Lo, 


CHESTERFIELD. 














THOMAS DUXBURY & CO., 


16, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 


GAS ENGINEERS’ AGENTS AND CONTRACTORS FOR 


Meters, Fire-Clay Goods, Oxide of Iron, and all other 
Gas Apparatus. Retort Carbon purchased, 


Inquiries Solicited, 


Telegrams: ‘ DARWINIAN, MANCHESTER,” 
Telephone 1806. 


UNEQUALLED. 


Gas Companies are solicited to try Samples of the 


MIRFIELD 


BLACK BED GAS COAL. 


Prices and Analysis on application. 


MIRFIELD (GAS-COAL) COLLIERY COMPY. 
RAYVENSTHORPE, near DEWSBURY. 


NEWBATTLE GANNEL. 


Highest Results in Gas, & Excellent Coke. 





RE rr 














QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION TO 


THE LOTHIAN COAL COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 


NEWBATTLE COLLIERIES, 
DALEBEITH NN .B. 


JOHN HALL & 6C0., 


STOURBRIDGE, 


Manufacturers of 


FIRE-BRIGKS, LUMPS, TILES, 
GAS RETORTS. 


And every description of Fire-Clay Goods. 








RETORTS CAREFULLY PACKED 
FOR SHIPMENT. 


HARDMAN & HOLDEN, Lo. 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 


SULPHURIC ACID. 


ADE from Spent Oxide (free from 

Arsenic) and of excellent Purity. 
Specially prepared for Sulphate of Ammonia 
Manufacturers. 


Works : BLACKBURN ; Miles Platting and 
Clayton, MANCHESTER. 


Head Office: Miles Platting, MANCHESTER. 


Inquiries Solicited. 











THOMAS TURTON 
AND SONS, Limitep, 


SHEAF WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FILES OF BEST QUALITY 
FOR ENGINEERS. 


STERL OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


SCREW STOCKS, TAPS AND DIES, 
SPANNERS, RATCHET BRACES, LIFTING JACI 8, 
ANVILS, VICES, 

AND ENGINEERS’ TOOLS GHNBERALLY. 


Lonpon OFFIicz } 
90, CANNON STREET, E-Cr 
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Welshach Light. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE TO THE TRADE. 

















RESOLUTION passed at Board Meeting of the IRONMONGERS'’ 
FEDERATED ASSOCIATION held at Birmingham on the _ioth 
October, 1go1, | 


“RESOLVED by the CENTRAL BOARD OF THE I.F.A. that, 
having regard to the existing conditions of the Trade in 
Incandescent Gas-Mantles, they strongly advise their 
Members NOT TO PURCHASE OR SELL SPURIOUS 
MANTLES. 


“THE CENTRAL BOARD further warn their Members that 
in nearly every case the guarantee of indemnity given with 
such Mantles HAS PROVED VALUELESS WHEN 


TESTED. 
“R. H. SMITH, 


“General Secretary.” 


THE ONLY GENUINE MANTLES on the market are those manu- 
factured or Licensed by the Welsbach Incandescent Gas Light Com- 
pany, Limited, -All genuine Welsbach Mantles have the Trade 
Mark AUR printed upon them. 


The Welsbach Incandescent Gas-Light Co., Ltd., 


YORK STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
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TROTTER, HAINES, & CORBETT, 


lc ee Ae 


FIRE-CLAY & BRICK WORKS, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


Manufacturers of GAS-RETORTS, GLASSHOUSE 
FORNAOE & BLAST-FURNACE BRICKS, LUMPS, 
ILES, and every description of FIRE-BRICKS. 


Special Lumps, Tiles, and Bricks for Regenerative 
and Furnace Work. 
SeIPMENTS PROMPTLY AND CAREFULLY EXECUTED, 





Lorpor Orrics: R, Ount, 84, Opp Broap StTrRezT, E.O. 


JAMES OAKES & CO. 


ALFRETON IRON-WORKS, DERBYSHIRE, 
AND 


Wenlock Iron Wharf, 21 & 22, Wharf Road, 
CITY ROAD, LONDON, N., 
Manufacture and keep in Stock at their Worke 
(also large stock in London) 


PIPES and CONNECTIONS, 14 to 48 inches 
in diameter, and make and erect to order RE. 
TORTS, PURIFIERS and TANKS, with or 
without laned joints, COLUMNS, GIRDERS 
SPECI CASTINGS, &c., required by Gas, 
Water, Railway, Telegraph, Chemical, Colliery, 
and other Companies. 

Norz.— Makers of HORSLEY’S PATENT 
SYPHONS. These are cast in one piece, without 
Chaplets; doing away with Bolts, Nuts and 
Covers, and rendering ge impossible. 


WELDON MUD 


GAS PURIFICATION, 


For use in the 


RECOVERY OF SULPHUR, 
ALSO 


Removal of last Traces of SULPHURETTED 
HYDROGEN in catch position. 











Full Particulars on application to the Patentees : 


GAS DESULPHURIZATION (0., 


——- LIMITED, — 


1, FENCHURGH AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 





NITRATE of Thorium and Cerium, 
Fasrixk CHEMISOHER PRAEPARATE VOD STHAMEF, 
Noack, axp Co., HAMBURG, 





THE PATENT 


“BEACON” GLOBE LAMP, 


ye 





Largely adopted by many Local Authorities for Public 
Lighting, being absolutely Shadowless and Wind-proof, 





H.GREENE & SONS, Ld., 
Late of Cannon Street, 
Works and Show Rooms: 
19, Farringdom Road, E.C. 
Registered Offices: 
36, Mark Lane, E.C. 
Telephone: 2669 AVENUE. Telegrams: ‘*LUMINOSITY.”’ 





aneeneatiee tae 


ROBERT MARSHALL, 


CANNEL COAL MERCHANT, 
97, WELLINGTON STREET, GLASGOW. 


Prices and Analysts of all the Scoteh Cannels on 
Application, 





a 


Awarded HIGHEST MEDAL and DIPLOMA 
at the Newcastle-on-Tyne Royal Mining 
and Industrial Exhibition, 1887, 


for 


CANN ~ & ~<a 





was 
BOGHEAD 
CANNEL. 
EAST : eT ‘a 
GAS COAL. 








YieldofGasperton . + + + 10,500 cub. ft. 
Tiluminating ~— » « e « 178 candles. 
Coke. «© «+ «© » © © © @ 8 70 per cent. 


SOUTH PELAW MAIN 
GAS GOAL. 


Yield of Gasperton . . + + 10,500 cub. ft. 
Illuminating Power . .» : 16°3 candles. 
Coke. 1 1» « « 5 + « « « 731 percent, 





For Prices and complete Analysts, apply to 


THOS. W. DANCE, SON, & HUNTER, 


CoaAL OwNnERS, NEWCASTLE-ON-T YNE 


E. FOSTER & CoO., 


21, JOHN STREET, ADELPH!, LONDON, W.C. 











JAMES MILNE & SON, Loo. 
GAS ENGINEERS 


MILTON HOUSE works EDINBURGH. 
LONDON. —— LEEDS. — GLASGOW. 




















Tel. Address: 


‘*Carbonizer, Leeds.’ 








Results 








|F. C, SUGDEN & CO. 


GAS ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS.—CARBONIZING SPECIALISTS. 


IRONWORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Inclined & Horizontal Regenerator, Generator, & Direct Fired. 


RETORT-HOUSES BUILT AND EQUIPPED COMPLETE. 


RETORTS RESET. 


SUGDENS SHALLOW REGENERATORS 


ARE UNEQUALLED FOR PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY AND ECONOMY IN FUEL. 
Numerous Testimonials. 


LARGE AND COMPETENT STAFF OF RETORT SETTERS EMPLOYED. 
APPLICATION. 


RETORT SETTINGS & 


Guaranteed. 


DESIGNS 


AND ESTIMATES ON 


a EAST PARADE, 


2s, 


LEEDS, 
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GAS APPARATUS 
OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION. 


ENGINES 
EXHAUSTERS 
AND 
FITTINGS. 


Makers of 


IMPROVED 
WOOD GRIDS 
for 
PURIFIERS 
with 
OAK, CANE, 


or 


IRON BOLTS. 


TYSOES 
SELF-SEALING 
MOUTHPIECES. 


Chief Offices 


Telegrams: 





Three-Lift Gasholder and Steel Tank, 90 feet diameter 
by 14 feet deep, recently erected for the 
GAS COMPANY, 





and Works: 





a nm a 


WILLEY & CO., encincers, LONDON & EXETER. 


“ WILLEY, panos e 








wee nee + 




















EPSOM 
































Three Lift Gasholder, 145 feet diameter 
by 35 feet deep, in course of construction for the 
WANDSWORTH & PUTNEY GAS COMPANY, 


ST. THOMAS, EXETER. 























Telephone: 132 and 263. 





GASHOLDERS 


and 


TANKS. 


RETORTS, 
PURIFIERS, 
CONDENSERS 
SCRUBBERS. 


GAS-GOVERNORS, 
STATION METERS 
CONSUMERS’ 
METERS, 
PREPAYMENT 

4 METERS, 


GAS-FITTINGS. 
GAS-COOKERS. 


aN fT LIVESEY 


VX WASHERS, 


&6., &. 


London Office: 
18, ADAM STREET, 


ADELPHI, W.C. 
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WILSON CARTER & PEARSON, 


GAS COAL AND CANNEL FACTORS, 


Supply to any Railway Station, or for Export, all kinds of 
Fuel for Gas and Other Purposes. 
ADDRESS CHIEF OFFICES: 


Temple Buildings, 50, New Street, Birmingham. 





IMPORTANT TO GAS 
COMPANIES & CORPORATIONS. 


The Latest Novelty 


THE “ BONBEG ” 
CHIMNEYLESS BURNER 


ONE SIZE ONLY. 








Will take all ordinary Rods, 
Mantles, and Globes. Being fitted 
with the Perfect Regulator, it 
automatically adapts itself to all 
Pressures and Qualities of Gas, and 
acts also as a Bye-Pass. 


ECONOMICAL. BRILLIANT. 


TRADE PRICE &/G EACH. 
REGISTERED No. 374,019. 
WHOLESALE FITTINGS CO., 
80, Commercial Rd., London, E. 


Importers of Incandescent Gas 
Accessories and Glass Ware. 











THE THAMES BANK IRON CO. 


UPPER GROUND STREET, LONDON, 5&.E,, 


SUPPLY FROM STOCE 


CAST-IRON RETORTS 
AND ALL KINDS OF GAS-WORKS APPARATUS 


SOCKET-PIPES FOR GAS OR WATER PURPOSES. 
FLANGE PIPES FOR STEAM. 
Sole Manufacturers of LYON’S “ PATENT” GAS-MAIN SYPHONS, 


AGENTS FOR 


ATTERTON’S PATENT APPARATUS for CHARGING RETORTS. 


ARROL-FOULIS 
Patent Automatic Machinery 


FOR 


DRAWING AND CHARGING 
GAS-RETORTS. 


Full Particulars may be obtained from the 
Sole Makers, 


SIR WILLIAM ARROL & CO., Limited 


GLASGOW. 


[See Illustrated Advertisement, Oct. 1, p. 821.] 

















Telephone No. 
756 BANK LONDON. 


Telegraphic Address: 
“ROBUSTNESS, LONDON.” 


ESTABLISHED 1873. 


Contractors to H.M. Government. 


RETORT-SETTINGS 


INCLINED, REGENERATIVE, GENERATIVE, AND FLOOR LINE. 


SEVERAL THOUSANDS OF OUR SETTINGS IN 
SUCCESSFUL WORK, 





Plans, Estimates, and full Particulars for Complete or Partial Erection and Renewal. 





J. & H. ROBUS, 


Engineering Contractors for Gas and Water Works, 


20, BUCKLERSBURY, LONDON, E.C., 
And GORING, OXFORDSHIRE. 


GASHOLDER 
TANKS. 
RESERVOIRS. 


MAIN LAYING. 
BORING. 
WELL SINKING. 








WITH SELF-SEALING LIDS 


HORIZONTAL AND INCLINED RETORTS. 





SOLE MAKERS OF 


MOUTHPIECES 


FOR 





iii ha 
THe DE BROUWER’ Ga 


PATENT COKE-CONVEYOR. 








W. J. JENKINS & CO., LTD., RETFORD. 
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THE GLAMOND GAS RADIATOR 


The Perfection of Gas- Fires. 


THE GLAMOND GAS RADIATOR 


1. Gives the HIGHEST HEATING EFFICIENCY. 

2. Ensures PERFECT COMBUSTION. 

8, Does not vitiate the Atmosphere. 

4. It is easy to manipulate, and has no parts to get out of order. 











ORDER THE CLAMOND GAS RADIATOR. 


Because 
It is Cheaper than a Coal 


Because 


It keeps a Pure Atmosphere Fire. 
in your Room. Because 
It makes a Bright, Cheerful 
Fi ° 
Because = 
Because 


It keeps your Rooms free It saves Labour, Money, and 


from Dirt, Dust, and Smoke. Health. 


4 oe “un ~~ 
ie = — 
it Fifa NS AS ° LAAT 7 
E v dig egeiistti ei dtisiis r Pe Be Me PR S| i wt) : 
ne : ——E————————————— Ss 5S £55552 552 2223S i } 
. 2 


THE PERFECTION OF GAS HEATING. 


THE GLAMOND GAS RADIATOR 


Is supplied in various Sizes and Styles. 


THE GLAMOND GAS RADIATOR 


Is suitable for the COTTAGE or the PALACE. 


POU FOU POX FOU FPO PO PON PT. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


THE KERN BURNER COMPANY, LIMITED, soutswan«'srecer, LONDON, S.E. 


LS SPrBCTLO WN: <Ea Vos Dae. 
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WEST'S GAS IMPROVEMENT COMPANY, LTD. 


ALBION IRON-WORKS, MILES PLATTING, MANCHESTER: 
AND 104, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 














MAKERS OF WEST'S MACHINERY FOR 


CHARGING AND DRAWING GAS-RETORTS. 


WEST’S PATENT REGENERATOR SETTINGS, 


ee aw WEST'S PATENT SILENT COKE CONVEYOR. 
" —— So RETORT MOUTHPIECES WITH SELF-SEALING LIDS. 


S, auTLER & SONS, MILLWALL, LONDON. 

















EVERY KIND 


OF 


PLANT 


FOR 


GAS 


AND 
WATER 
WORKS. 

ROOFS. 
GIRDERS. 
TANKS. 
STEEL- 
FRAMED 
BUILDINGS. 








—— STEEL RETORT-HOUSE RECENTLY ERECTED BY MESSRS. CUTLER. ——— 


GASHOLDERS. 9warer-cas PLANT. 





OIL-TANKS. 
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horizontal Retort Charging Revolutionized 


PATENT 


“ RAPID” 


POWER 
CHARGING 
APPARATUS 


FOR GAS-WORKS. 
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Can be seen at work by 
appointment. 


Biggs, Walla Go. 


13, GROSS STREET, FINSBURY, 


LONDON, E.Cc. 
TELEGRAPHIO ADDRESS: 
“RAGOUT, LONDON.” 


A N my S, CULWELL WORKS, 
JOSE PH EV & SON WOLVERHAMPTON, 

Telegrams: London Address: Salisbury House, London Wall, London, E.C. National ee, 
‘*E VANS, WOLVERHAMPTON," ~ No. 7089. 
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Please apply for Catalogue No. 8. 
IN STOCK AND PROGRESS. 








12,000 PUMPS 





Fig. 705. “SINGLE RAM” Fig. £98 “CORNISH” STEAM-PUMP FOR Fig. 688. “RELIABLE” STEAM-PUMP FOR Fig. m8. “ DOUBLE-RAM” 
STEAM-PUMP. BOILER FEEDIRG, &c. TAR AND THICK FLUIDS. TEAM-PUMP, 


pBBERLE z PERRY 














Manufacture & supply best 8 
«Gas Retorts (nan) 
Special Bricks & Blocks for GENERATOR & REGENERATOR FURNACES, 


FIRE Bricks, LUMPS,& TILES; BLUE STAFFORDSHIRE VITRIFIED BRICKS FOR PAVING, 86%° 


LVERY REQUISITE FOR GAS-WORKS. Retort Setters sent to an ‘part of the Kingdom: 
London Agents: Contractors for the erection. of Retort Benc . complete . : 


as Engineers and Contractors, 
BALE & HARDY, } peep douse i, OUREN VICTORIA STREET, B.C 
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INCANDESCENT GAS LIGHTING. 


Season 1901-1902. 


( @an™ 
% < B 













NEW jPATENT 


GAS SUSPENSION 


WITH 


PARALLEL MOTION 
AND BALANCE. 


(COWAN’S PATENT.) 

















These Patent Gas Suspensions can be 
readily adjusted to any desired position, and 
can be turned to the right or left, the arm 
having a radius of 17 inches. 


They possess all the advantages of the 
well-known water-slide principle, without 
the aid of a water-seal. Vibration is reduced 
to a minimum. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cowan’s Patent Incandescent 
“ARC” Lamps and Hinged Globe 
Entrance Lamps with Enamelled 
Cases, and “ARC”? Lamps with 
Copper Cases. Also Cowan’s 
Patent High-Power Gas-Lamps. 








New Illustrated Catalogue 


on application. 


+ 


lj T F 4 RI Foundry & General Brass Works, 
GUEST & MES, ROTHERHAM. 





66 By 
THE LUX-CALOR =: 
MARK. 
RITCHIE’S PATENT 


This Stove 
is let on Hire 
by the lead- 
ing Gas Com- 


panies. 





D3 LUX-CALOR. 
Full Particulars and Prices from 


RITCHIE & CO., 


Contractors for Automatic Supplies to the Gaslight and Coke 
Company and the South Metropolitan Gas Company, 


46, HATFIELD STREET, SOUTHWARK, S.E. 
LONDON. 


TELEPHONE 1533 HOP. 








The ..- 


Continental Incandescent 
Gas Light Company, Limited, 


92, 93, 94, 95, & 96, 


BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHOUT, E.C. 


(Close to Liverpool Street and Broad Street Stations.) 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘IGNIVAGUS, LONDON.” 
Bankers: LONDON & WESTMINSTER BANK, LOTHBURY, E.c. 


———— 





ii 


{WL 





Fy The Leading House for all Goods 
° connected with the Incandescent 
Hs.crgurcry Lighting Trade, including 
tentirt do pe! | 
gekunit- | 


Burners ..-ee 


Byepass Burners 
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Mica Goods... 
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Globes... 





7 


Fancy Collars... 





Glass Chimneys. 
Bulbs......- 
Shades and ..-.- - 

Jena Glass. . .- 


- Nowelties. . 


RO oe, 7uees 





Write for New Catalogue, or call and inspect our Samples. 





Offices and Showrooms: 


92, 93, 94, 95, & 96, 


BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHOUT, E.C. 


(Close to Liverpool Street and Broad Street Stations.) 
Telegraphic Address: “IGNIVAGUS, LONDON.” 
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HARPER & MOORES, 


STOURBRIDGE. 


2. 
ee ee 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BEST FIRE-BRICKS, GAS-RETORTS, 


LUMPS, TILES, & ALL ARTICLES IN FIRE-CLAY. 
Proprietors of Best Glasshouse Pot, Crucible and other Stourbridge Clays. 


Manufacturers of Glasshouse Pots and Crucibles of every kind. 
Established 1836. 


JOSEPH CLIFF & SONS. 


INCORPORATED IN 


THE LEEDS FIRE-CLAY COMPANY, Ltd. 


WORTLEY, LEEDS. 


LONDON Orrices & DEpP6OTs: 


Baltic Wharf, Waterloo Bridge. 


WHARVES NOS, 2 & 4, INSIDE G.N, 
GOODS YARD, KING’S GROSS, N. 


















Have been made 
in large quantities 


LIVERPOOL: : “ 
‘ or the last twelve 
16, Lightbody Street. yours; and during the 
LEEDS: whole of that time, have 













been in regular use at most 
of the largest Gas- Works in the 
They possess the ex- 


Queen Street. 


Kingdom. 
cellent quality of remaining as near 
stationary as possible under the varying 
conditions of their work—a quality which 
will be appreciated by all Gas Engineers and 
Managers. The generally expressed opinion is 
that these Retorts are the very best that are made. 
RETORTS GAREFULLY PACKED FOR EXPORT. 
Fire-Bricks, Lumps, Tiles, &c., &c., of every 
description suitable for Gas-Works. 





BOWENS'’ Ltd. Successors, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
BEST FIRE-BRICKS; INCLINED, HORIZONTAL, and 
SECTIONAL RETORTS; LUMPS, TILES, &c., of 
every description. 
BSTA BULISBABEBD 18600. 
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GIRDERS, ROOFS, & ALL KINDS OF 
STRUCTURAL IRONWORK. 


London Office: 60, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


Telegraphic Addresses: ‘GAS, LEEDS.’’ ‘‘ECLAIRAGE, LONDON.” 











Telegraphic Address: 
“SCRUBBER, 
MANCHESTER.’’ 
National Telephone : 
Nos. 54 and 2296. 


OLDHAM ROAD, 
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Purifier-Shed with Grou d and Overhead Lime and Oxide Floors, and con 


R. & J. DEMPSTER, Lt. 





GAS PLANT 
WORKS, 
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taining Two Purifiers 72 ft. long by 36 ft. wide, and One 


en 





- —————— 


Purifier 36 ft. square, on Green’s System, without water lutes, erected by us for the}Hartlepool Gas and Water Company to designs, 
and under the Superintendence, of THOS. BOWER, Esq., M.Inst.C.E. 


London Office: 165, Gresham House, Old Broad St., E.C. 
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(Established 1851), 
GAS ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS, 


ABERCORN FOUNDRY AND ABBEY WORKS, 


PAISLEY, N.B., 
MAEERS OF 


GASHOIGEIS & bas Plant 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





Telegraphic Address: *Donmald, Paisley." 


BARRY, 


























=—— LIMITED. — 
Specialities : Specialities : 
TRANSMISSION TRANSMISSION 
OF OF 

POWER. MATERIALS. 
Rope and Belt Pulleys, Conveyors, 
Spur and Bevel Wheels, Elevators, 
Shafting and Couplings, Grinding Machinery, 
Pedestals, and Fixings. Motors. 

WORKS: AND 

ABERDEEN, 64, MARK LANE, 

SCOTLAND. LONDON, E.C. 











DIONOOLICILICI 
JONAS DRAKE & SON, 


OVENDEN, HALIFAX, 


HAVE ERECTED SOO OF THEIR PATENT 


TUBE REGENERATOR 


FURNACES DURING THE LAST 4k YEARS. 
ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
Telephone No. 43. LONDON OFFICE: Telegraphic Address: 


HALIFAX EXCHANGE. | 94, VICTORIA ST., S.W. | «DRAKESON HALIFAX.” | 
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Lonpon; Printed by WaLtER Kyx¢ (at the Office of King, Sell, and Olding, Ltd., 12, Gough Square), and published by him af HW, Bolt Court, Fleet street, 
in the City of London. —Tnesday, Oct. 29, 1901. 
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